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The Walicty oe is the only composing 
"machine that. will handle economically all 
classes of composition, 


Straight matter and intricate tabular work 
are equally easy for the Monotype. 


é Catalog, booklet, and other special work 
WP requiring combinations of: type faces offer 
no difficulty to Monotype users. : 


With the new Plate-Gothic Unit more than 
one-half of the small job work can be com- 
posed on the Monotype and cast in justified 
lines. 


vides. all the type, rules, leads, slugs, and 
spacing material to make every hand com- 
positor 100 per cent efficient. 


Hf vie Monotype Type-and-Rule Caster pro- © 


“There is a place forthe Monnet in every 
printshop. 
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NATIONAL BANK DOND 


——= 


‘nee Exemplifies the 
~~ Power of Sales Volume 


OU know how biz, sales influence quality and price. The combi- 
nation of fine quality and moderate cost in National Bank Bond 
is due to its Breat nation-wide popularity. There are skill and 
great pains taken in producing, National Bank Bond; there is a 

quarter of a century’s life back of it—made always in the same finely 
equipped mill. 








If you are one of those printers who believe in concentratin}, on one 
standard 00d bond paper for your better requirements, a careful exami- 
nation of samples of National Bank Bond will unfold an opportunity to 
specialize on a paper that will answer for ninety per cent of your needs. 


Every feature of National Bank Bond is thoroughly standardized. It 
is white when it’s white and blue when it’s blue. The tints are such as 
appeal to business men for forms where color is used for quick identifica- 
tion. National Bank Bond takes printing, engraving or lithographing 
perfectly. For such forms as order-blanks, 
memorandum-books, checks and certifi- 
cates it is just the thing, because it is 


strong, enough, looks impressive and takes 
ink and pencil writin? easily. It is the J. ) But wn 
paper that’s made for repeat business. p 

Distributors of “ Butler Brands’’ 


Standard Paper Co Milwaukee, Wis. O Nn 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co.. . Kansas City, Mo. 





Established 1844 


Mississippi Valley Paper Co.. . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Southwestern PaperCo. . . . + Dallas, Tex. 
Southwestern PaperCo. . . . . Houston, Tex. e 
Pacific Coast PaperCo. . . . San Francisco, Cal. 
Sierra Paper Co Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago 
Printers & Publishers PaperCo. . Detroit, Mich. 
Central Michigan Paper Co. . Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mutual Paper Co Seattle, Wash. 
Commercial Paper and Card Co. . New York City 
American Type FoundersCo. . Spokane, Wash. 
National Paper & Type Co. (export only) 
New York City 

National Paper & TypeCo. . . . Havana, Cuba 
National Paper & TypeCo. . Mexico City, Mexico 
National Paper & TypeCo. . . Monterey, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co. . . Guadalajara, Mex. 
National Paper & Type Co. 

uenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
National Paper & TypeCo. . . Guaymas, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co Lima, Peru 
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| TICONDEROGA PULP & PAPER CO. 
0S 





COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE 
MACHINE FINISH 
TICONDEROGA FINISH 


Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 



































GOSS Reduce the High Cost 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 
ancemeemintaiesien of Make-Ready 


The Goss High-Speed ‘‘Straightline’’ Press 





Used in the Largest Newspa: Plants in U.S. A.and E 4 : 4 ‘ 
ee alae et seit Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
The Goss High-Speed ‘*Unit Type’’ Press . : : 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. important element in the cost of the job; 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 
Goss Stereotype Machinery Dinse-Page electrotypes do not. 


A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. They lower the cost of production 
Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. Dinse, Page & Company 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: ° 
1535 S, Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 725 S. La Salle St., Chicago — Tel, Harrison 7185 



































The Robert Dick Mailer The INLAND PRINTER 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
R [LIT y 




















SPEED—SIMPLICITY—DURABIL : 
Read what one of the many users has to say. Vol. 65, No.1 Harry HILitman, Editor April, 1920 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, III. + 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 
C 139 Ww. = nog nen N. Y. 
entlemen,—I have been using your patent ° S 
mailer for five years with most ne pono tm Published by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
results, and think it is the best and speediest : 
machine on the market epee mg ng se 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best New York Advertisi e Park R 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to have “ vertising Office, 4 k Row 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. 
Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, TERMS -— United States, $4 a year in advance; single copy, 40c. 
oreman Mailing Dept. Canada, $4.50; singlecopy,45c. Foreign, $5a year; single copy, 50c. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
For further WE cay five inches. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1870. 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 133%; 732275: 























The Northwest Tablet Co., St. Cloud, Minn., 


write us in regard to the Hickok Automatic 
Feeder as follows: 


“We take pleasure in mentioning that the Hickok Auto- 
matic Paper Feeder we are using is one of the most 
satisfactory machines we have in the house. We find, 
in Zoing over our records, that it is the one machine 
in the house that has a record of 100%, having had 
no trouble or repairs or attention that has been 
charged against it since we placed it in operation 
three years ago.”’ 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. COMPANY 


Established 1844 Harrisbur3, Pa., U. S. A. 


























mms The Hickok Automatic Paper Feeder 
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ROYAL 


output has more than doubled since 
191]. The total for 1919 is estimated to 
be over four times greater than that 
of the average electrotyper. 








ROYAL 
ELECTROTYPE CO'S 
GROWTH le 


FROM I9I8 


1911 TO 1920 gy 1 


1916 
3% | 
igi4 fT 
1913. t 





I9l2 
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Royal Electrotype Company 
Philadelphia 
































THE LINOGRAPH 


Is the Best Friend of 
COMPOSITOR—PRESSMAN— OWNER 





The 
LINOGRAPH 
Way is the 
Easiest Way 


THCEGER Cee 


The LINOGRAPH is the compositor’s best friend, because it liberates his creative 
talent. It requires less mechanical attention and gives him more time to think about the 
layout of the job. This enables him to produce composition more satisfactory to himself, 
the pressman and the customer. 

The LINOGRAPH is the pressman’s best friend, because of the low quad, perfect print- 
ing surface and perfect alignment of characters. 

The LINOGRAPH is the owner’s best friend, because it makes the production of high 
grade printing easier. It helps him hold the customers he already has and creates more. 


You ought to know the truth about the LINOGRAPH and owe it to yourself to investigate. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 
ETABLISSEMENTS PIERRE VERBEKE 
General European Agent 
Rue des Boiteux 21, Brussels, Belgium. 


PARSONS & WHITTEMORE, Inc. 
Agents for Australasia 


30 Market Street, Sydney, Australia, N. S. W. 
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with this UNIVERSAL MACHINE 





—and eliminate hand labor 


The new Universal Jogging Machine, operated by an 
inexperienced boy or girl, turns out more work than three 
skilled workmen—at the same time standardizing your 
jogging costs. 


In addition to handling all sizes and weights of paper up 
to 44”x 64” sheets, this machine will jog the difficult angle 
paper used in envelope manufacture. It insures absolute 
register on high grade color work, and on all cutting jobs. 


The performance of this machine has been thoroughly 
proven in actual operation in many big plants, and is now 
offered as another example of “Southworth Quality.” 


Properly located, one machine will handle the entire 
output of four or five cylinder presses, relieving congestion 
around the cutter and eliminating the need of any press 
attachments. 


The Universal Jogging Machine takes very little power, 
and is regularly furnished with direct connected motor or 
arranged for belt drive. 


Full Details Upon Request. 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE COMPANY 


(Factory) Portland, Maine 291 Broadway, New York City 
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Size of Bed 26x 38 


Printing Surface 22 x 35 


Takes Sheet up to 24x 36 





ESIGNED especially to meet the great demand for a really 

economical, easily handled, high class, two-roller, fly-delivery 
two-revolution press that will turn out all kinds of commercial work, 
as well as handle publications, book work, etc.—in fact, it’s the ‘‘all-around” two- 
revolution. It is a marvel of smooth, quiet, easy running, registers perfectly and 
may be safely operated at a speed of 1800 impressions per hour without Air Springs 
and 2250 per hour when equipped with Air Springs. (It is sold both with and 
without Air Springs, at option of purchaser.) 


It has Rack-and-Screw and Table Distribution, Two Form Rollers, Impression 
Trip, Brake, and many other conveniences usually found only on presses costing a 
great deal more. In its low first cost, economical up-keep, superior product and 
low cost of operation it represents the best possible investment you can make. 





YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF TO SEND NOW FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND PRICES 





Manutsetred The Challenge Machinery Company, Grand Haven, Mich. 


Chicago, 124 S. Wells St. 


New York, 71 W. 23d St. 





Low First Cost 











Economical Up-Keep 
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Present day business and industrial con- 
ditions demand SPEED in the production 


of practically all commodities. 


This is especially true with respect to those industries whose business is obtained 
upon a competitive basis or where the element of TIME is of primary importance. 


CLEVELAND FOLDERS will provide maximum speed—with accuracy and economy 
of operation=—in your Folding or Binding Departments. 


Descriptive Booklet and Book of 191 Folds will be 
SPEEDILY forwarded upon request. 


He Cieveranofejoine Macyine[o 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
Aeolian Building, New York 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 





532 South Clark Street, Chicago 
161 Devonshire Street, Boston 


The Manufacture and Sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, Newfoundland and all Countries 
in the Eastern Hemisphere is controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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HE Miehle-owner has a justifiable pride in the 


possession of his press. 


It is a pride based upon the most substantial of 
reasons, the consciousness of the Miehle-user’s 
ability to meet any printing condition, whether 
of quality or quantity of production. 

This pride is also based upon the certainty of practically un- 
limited durability and the consequent maintenance of the 
value of the investment. This conviction rests upon the fact 
that the Miehle includes no feature that is not exhaustively 
tested before it is offered to the public. 

Finally, there is the natural pride in the posses- 
sion of the press which is the mainstay of the 
most successful printers everywhere. 
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MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MEG. CO. | 


Principal Ofice: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 
CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block PHILADELPHIA, PA., Commonwealth Trust Bldg. BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 2840 Woolworth Bldg. DALLAS, TEX., 611 Deere Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 693 Mission St. 
ATLANTA, GA., Do i . Co. DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co. j » 
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It is only natural that so many 
books have bindings of Fabrikoid. 
Complete and interesting details 
will be sent if you'll write. 


FA B R 


.. . For Much-Loved Books 
—a Fitting Guardian 


| sgiron the bindings of books that one treasures, 
the books that adorn a richly furnished library 
or the books that are worn with much re-reading, 
there is a Fabrikoid. 


Sturdy, to endure handling, yet lending itself 
wondrously to the artistry of the bookbinder’s 
craft. 


You will find bindings in rich Morocco finish and 
in a score of others. Colorings, too, delightful to 
the eye as they are enduring. A fabric that is an 
ornament to any book, and yet a worthy guardian 
as well; for with its beauty and strength are coup- 
led other qualities of Fabrikoid — water, ink and 
grease wipe off without staining; it is practically 
scuff and scar-proof, and it may even be washed 
if sticky fingers have left it soiled. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID CO. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


I A O | 
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DU PONT 
fABRIKOD 


Bookbinding Materials 
Sold by the following Distributors: 


Alling & Cory Company, Pittsburgh and Rochester 
Becker Supply Company . . . New York City 
John Campbell Company . . New York City 
H. D. Catty & Company. . . New York City 
Central Ohio Paper Co.. . . Columbus, Ohio 
Henry B. Day Company . . Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louis de Jonge & Company, Chicago, IIl.,and N.Y. 
Smith-Dixon Company . . . Baltimore, Md. 
Gane Bros. & Lane, Chicago, IIl., N.Y. and St. Louis 
Thos. Garner & Company . . New York City 
H. Griffin & Sons Company, N.Y.C. and Chicago 
Norman F, Hall Company . San Francisco, Cal. 
Hayes-Bartlett Company, N. Y. City and Chicago 


Johnson Paper Company . Harrisburg, Penna. 
Marsh & Kidd Corp. . . . San Francisco, Cal. 
Marshall, Son & Compary . . Boston, Mass. 


National Book Company . Chattanooga, Tenn. 
John H. O'Donnell & Company, New York City 
E.C. Palmer & Company . . New Orleans, La. 


C. & W.Pyle Company . . Wilmington, Del. 
Queen City Paper Company . Cincinnati, Ohio 
Louis Schulman . . . . . New York City 


Shattuck & Bickford, Inc. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. Philadelphia, Penna. 
Shulte Bros. & Company . Philadelphia, Penna. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy .. . Chicago, Ill. 
Tamm & Company . . . . New York City 
Charles T. Wheelock & Co. . . Boston, Mass. 
White Son Company . . Boston, Mass. 



































For Almost Half a Century 





We have concentrated on the production of Printers’ Furni- 
ture with a success best indicated by the fact that today it is 
difficult to find a printing plant of equipped with Hamil- 
ton goods. Our designs are based on a technical knowledge 
of what the trade requires and our manufacturing facilities 
insure a Satisfactory finished product. We show hereon a most 
popular design of Newspaper Ad. Cabinet. 
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No. 471 — Steel. (Same Design in Wood, No. 2030.) 


Forty of these cabinets were 
recently purchased by one of 
America’s greatest dailies. 
For more information con- 
cerning this and other attrac- 
tive designs for newspaper or 
job offices write us direct or 
apply to your nearest dealer in 
printers’ supplies. 


DETAILS: 

Ilat working surface of size to accommodate 8-col- 
umn page on galley. Height to top of working 
surface, 41 inches. 

Contains 44 full-size cases with Pulls and Label 
Holders. 

Four Swinging Trays for Quarter-size Cases. 

Two Copy Drawers. 

Electric lights overhead and over cases. 

Pyramid-style Lead and Slug Case with duplicate 
compartments for most usable sizes 4 to 60 ems 
inclusive. 

Both sides alike. 

Finish: Steel—olive green; Wood—<Antique gloss. 

Total floor space required—7ox34 inches. 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Manufacturing, Company 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern House, RAHWAY, N. J. 





Hamilton Goods are For Sale by All Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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Saves 
Time 
Gas 

Work 


and 
Worry 


; 
Costs 
Less 
to 





MoM Natural Way? 








Install 
Maintain 
and 
Operate 


| hg ; 7 
™ ( forTypesetting ) — 
@; Machines ““{ | Gives 


Quality Slugs 
and 
Causes 


No Trouble 
, 


You Need This Feeder On Your Linotypes! 


ZENT PRODUCTS CO., Troy, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen— We have tried the Zent Metal Feeder and find it very satisfactory. Please send 
another for Model 9 Linotype, complete with electric buzzer and transformer for 110 volts, the same 
as sent with present one. Very truly yours, 


WATERBURY REPUBLICAN, Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 




























Manufacturers 
Zent Metal Feeder, 
Zent ProductsCo, | tusccc 
‘ “Sure-Stop” 
SBridgeAve.., o Troy, NY. Assembler Clutch, 
““Metal-Free” 
for Spacebands 











Pacific Coast Agents: THE NORMAN F. HALL CO., 148-150 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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The SCOTT 


“Multi-Unit” Newspaper Printing Press 


is the press that lasts a lifetime 
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No other Newspaper Press compares with the Scott ‘Multi-Unit’? Newspaper Press, 
as it is the only machine that will last a lifetime and has justly been called “The greatest 
Newspaper Press ever built,” and for flexibility, speed, accessibility, convenience of 
operation, economy of floor space and quality of construction, this press has no equal. 
It stands in a class by itself. 


One of the many advantages of this machine is that additional units can be added at 
any time without stopping press for a day or missing an edition. The Scott “Multi- 
Unit’’ system can be started with a single unit and one folder, and can be expanded to 
any desired extent. No matter what your requirements are now, or ever will be, the 
Scott “Multi-Unit” will fit them, without trading presses. 


Further information about Scott ‘Multi-Unit’ Presses is contained in our catalogue 
and will be sent upon request. It illustrates and describes many of the machines. 





TELL US YOUR REQUIREMENTS. WE HAVE THE PRESS 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 1457 Broadway CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 





CaBLE AppREss: Waltscott, New York. Copes Usep: ABC (5th Edition) and Our Own. 
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Except for the human voice 


Paper and Ink 

Are the only mediums 
For the transfer of 
Live thought 

We concentrate on the 
Production of one— 
Printing, Ink— 

Which we make in the 
Highest quality 


For all printin?, processes 


Sigmund Ullman Company 



























Not a drill, not 
a punch, but a 
circular knife 
and extractor 
which makes 
possible this 
great advance 
in Round Hole 
Cutting 















Cuts Absolutely Perfect Holes 


Once you understand the principle of our 
Cutter and [:xtractor (shown above) you 
realize how infinitely superior is the 
Berry Round Hole Cutter to an ordinary 
drilling or punching machine. The Berry 
Cutter and Extractor consists of two 
parts: An outside tool called the Cutter; 
an inside tool called the Extractor. The 
Cutter literally cuts holes. The Extractor, 
an inside spiral, revolving in an opposite 
direction to the Cutter, rapidly and with- 
out interruption carries up and throws off 
all the waste. And it absolutely will not 
clog. Moreover, by the upward motion 
of the Extractor, 75% of the pressure 
required to operate the Cutter is saved. 
This extra power permits the operation 
of as many as six cutters on one machine. 
Without obligation we will gladly send, 
to those interested, further specific in- 
formation. 


BERRY 


Machine Company 
313 N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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This machine will drill 
perfect holes through 
the hardest and thick- 
est kind of cardboard, 
binder’s board, or any 
kind of paper stock, 
at terrific speed. . 


AGENTS 


Geo. R. Swart & Co., Inc. 
Marbridge Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 

A. B. Fredr. Wagner 
Stockholm, Sweden 


F.T. Wimble & Co., Ltd. 
87 Clarence Street 
Sydney, Australia 


Smyth-Horne, Ltd. 
Baldwins Gardens, E.C. 1 
London, Eng. 











Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 KentucKy Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719=721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 
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Rigidity— 
two things are rigid about 


Colt’s Armory Presses 








HE impression bed—this 
makes for better printing. 


The policy of the manufac- 
turers—the John Thomson Press 
Co.—with regard to the main- 
tenance of quality construction 
throughout. 


This makes for better profits for 
you, because the Colt’s Armory 
Press is adequate to the better 


class of work. 


Ask the printer who 
uses them for every 
job from letter-heads 


to street-car cards. 








JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY 


[ 253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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COIL 





More Printing 
Faster Printing 
Better Printing 


Lower Cost 








_ _ There’s trouble in the pressroom. The foreman says that the ink 
picks and the enamel pulls right off the new lot of coated paper. Doping 
the ink with ordinary reducers does no good—only thins the ink and 
makes the halftones muddy. 

The remedy is REDUCOL—not simply a reducer but an equalizer 
for printing inks. It cuts the tack out of the ink without affecting body 
or color. 

REDUCOL brings halftones out clean and clear. It makes type 
and rules stand out sharply. It is especially valuable for color work, 
whether letter press, offset or lithograph. 

Economical—distributes the ink better and gives 10% to 25% more 
impressions. Saves time in make-ready, and eliminates much of the slip- 
sheeting and wash-up during the run. 

Price, 65c per pound. Order 5 or 10 pounds of 
REDUCOL on approval. Use it. Then, if results 
are not satisfactory, advise us to that effect and 
our charge will be cancelled. 


INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind., U.S.A., Dept. 14, 135 S. East St. 
23-25 East 26th St., New York City :: 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Agents Canadian Agents 
GEO. RUSSELL REED CO. MANTON BROTHERS 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 











Here are Just a Few 
of the Well-Known 
Printers and Litho- 

graphers who Use and 

Recommend 


REDUCOL 


Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 

Indianapolis, Omaha, Hous 
ton, Memphis 

Blosser-Williams Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Buxton & Skinner Stationery Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Cargill Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Chicago Label & Box Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cleveland-Akron Bag Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Commercial Printing «& Litho. 


Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
Corday & Gross 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Curtis Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Diamond Match Co. 
Savannah, Ga. 
R. G. Dun & Co. 
New York City 
Farm and Ranch 
Dallas, Texas 
Fenton Label Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gies Bros. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Globe Printing Co. 
Denver, Colo. 
Gray, Dillaye & Youngs 
Houston, Texas 
Gugler Litho. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Keyterlinus Litho. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Madison Square Press 
New York City 
Magill-Weinsheimer Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Massillon-Cleveland-Akron Sign 


Massillon, Ohio 
Mid-West Box Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Anderson, Ind. 
Fairmount, W. Va. 
Michigan Litho. Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ohio Boxboard Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Ohio Litho. Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Oxford Press 
Boston, Mass. 
Penick & Ford 
New Orleans, La. 
Plimpton Press 
Norwood, Mass. 
Rochester Litho. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rogers & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chas. Scribner Press 
New York City 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Strobridge Litho. Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Successful Farming Publishing 


Des Moines, Iowa 

Terlach & Bartlow 
Joliet, Ill. 

University Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 

United States Foil Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 

U. S. Printing & Litho. Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Weis Fibre Container Corp. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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THE O/v PRESSROOM 
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COMMONWEALTH 
PRESS 
WORCESTER,MASS. 

















Automati 
machinery 
gives uniform quality and unvarying volume to our product. It is the complement of ou 
service and of real value to the buyer of printing. 


Our pressroom is entirely equipped with automatic machinery; we have substituted it fo 
the costly and inefficient hand labor. Cross Feeders are attached to the large presses an 
Dexter Combing Pile Feeders to the smaller ones. 

These mechanical feeders work faster and deliver better and more uniform work than coul 
be produced with hand labor. The cost of the work to us and to you is considerably lowe 
particularly on large editions. 


THE COMMONWEALTH PRESS 





hen you buy presswork by the hour it is essential that the output per hour be a maximum 
woutput and that the entire job be of the same quality. Our pressroom equipment is an 
massurance that your job will have these requisites. 


e do not purpose to feature our pressroom as the ultimate reason for patronizing The 
ommonwealth Press. We wish only to call especial attention to this conspicuous 
advantage. Our other departments are similarly efficient and modern. 


e invite you to visit our plant. An inspection of the up-to-date methods, modern 
achinery and the facility with which work is handled, will convince you that here your 
fmprinting will be produced without vexatious delays and that it will be of a uniform high- 
grade of excellence. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 














C AUTOMATIC 
EQUIPMENT 
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REASON /or 
ECONOMY zzz 


MANUFACTURE 
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To the PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS 
of the United States and Canada: 


‘Te arrangement consummated approxi- 

mately ten years ago, whereby The Cutler- 

Hammer Mfg. Company became exclusive 
licensee under certain patents covering press 
control apparatus and pressroom accessories, 
expires on April 30, 1920, and report has been 
circulated to the effect that thereafter the 
Company will not be in position to continue in 
the field. 


We desire authoritatively to contradict this 
report, and to state that following such termi- 
nation we will present for your consideration 
a line of apparatus as adaptable as that orig- 
inally conveyed under the licenses in question. 
In the meantime, and until the termination 


your consideration of Kohler type equipment, 
which we are still offering. 


We take this opportunity to thank you for 
your patronage during the past ten years and 
to assure you of our every effort to merit its 
continuance, as much by the service rendered 
as by the character of apparatus supplied. 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


Works: Milwaukee and New York 


| date above mentioned, we respectfully solicit 
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Business Mansgecs 

















spenge Electric CR-6210 
Double Motor 60HP-DC Controller 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC FULL AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEM 
(SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


Of General Electric Company 
PIONEERS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Main Offices 
527 Wi34th.St. NewYork 


Branch Offices 
in Principal Cities 
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How are you meeting your increased pay rollr 











TY LODTOT F COURSE every printer 

i) ® oy 5 
CS) , knows the solution of this 
NZ problem of increased wages. 
red It is so delightfully simple. 
i] All you have to do is to pass 
} on the increase to your 








customers. Really no 
problem at all—just go 
ahead and do it. Like the 
Y digging of the Panama 


Canal —all there was to it was to dig it. 

But just you start what you think will be a 
logical argument to induce your customers to 
O. K. a boost in prices and see what troubles you 
run into. 


But it’s not so simple 


By THE TIME you have wrestled with inadequate 
cost records, deceptive percentages, and an utter 
lack of measurable data that you can put your 
finger on, you will think you have a bigger job 
of presenting conclusive arguments than Goethals 
ever had if he had faced the necessity of arguing 
for appropriations before a hostile Congress and 
had no more idea of the cubic yard cost of exca- 
vating than some vague statement of average 
costs of an hour’s labor of a negro from San 











COMOSING 
ROOM 
MANAGEMENT: 








KIMBALL 





200 
page 
treatise 
7 I-4XI0 
Price $10.00 




























Domingo armed with a shovel, or the average 
upkeep and labor bill for a steam shovel, with no 
account kept of the amount of earth moved. 

Your first difficulty comes when you try to use 
the so-called productive hour as a measure of 
product. 


Your troubles begin 


HERE IS WHAT IS HAPPENING EVERY DAY: you sell 
a job of composition on your estimate that it will 
take say 10 hours. Actual time taken proves to 
be 12 hours—one hour explainable on the ground 
that an estimate in advance is always at least 
10% more optimistic than normal production, 
and one hour explainable on the ground that this 
particular job ran into about 10% more trouble 
than the normal job. 

Here you have three different kinds of pro- 
ductive hour—the estimated, the normal, and the 
actual—which are you going to use in measuring 
the job? 

You sell the job on your estimated productive 
hour basis (10 units), but you keep your cost of 
production on the actual productive hour basis (12 
units). How in the world can you expect to get 
any kind of a line on the normal productive hour 
basis (11 units)? And remember the normal 
productive hour basis is the only basis worth con- 
sidering in passing on to your customer any in- 
crease in production costs. 


Nobody uses “productive hours” 


THIS FIRST BIG DIFFICULTY can be overcome only 
by a change in your cost system. The minute 
you substitute for the uncertain productive hour 
a physical unit of measure that remains the same 
under all conditions you get on solid ground. 

Nearly all highly developed industries (except 
printing) base their costs on a physically measur- 
able unit. Paper dealers sell you paper by the 
pound or envelopes by the thousand. Railroads 
figure freight by ton-miles and transportation by 
passenger-miles. Steel mills deal in tons of iron 
converted or tons of steel fabricated. Lumber is 
quoted by the board foot, wheat and corn by the 
bushel, and eggs by the dozen. 


Think a minute 


WHEN PAPER DEALERS alter their price lists from 
pounds to “productive hours to make,” when the 
railroads are instructed by the Commerce Com- 
mission to change ton-miles or passenger-miles 
to “average hours travel,’ when the steel mills 
discard tons in favor of “productive hours to con- 
vert or fabricate,” when lumber yards abandon 
board feet and insist on “productive hours to saw 
and transport,” or when farmers substitute ‘“‘pro- 
ductive growing days” for bushels of wheat and 
corn and “productive laying hours” for dozens 
of eggs—then it will be about time for some 
printer to rise and tell the world that the pro- 
ductive hour is the only practical basis for 
measuring product, fair alike to customer, em- 
ployer and employee. 


A measure you can use 


BEFORE YOU CAN TALK CONVINCINGLY about your 
costs you must have some system of physical 
measurement of your product. You can measure 
the product of your composing room, for example, 
by taking the system of measurement in common 
use for machine composition, based on the thou- 
sand ems, and extending it to handset matter 
both straight and display. 

To do this it is only necessary to consider hand- 
setting, make-up, and lock-up as three distinct 
operations, and prescribe the way the many small 
lots of different sized display setting shall be con- 
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veniently counted, and what equivalents shall be 
used in handling cuts, rules or borders. 

With cost rates established in accordance with 
such a plan you are in a position to tackle in- 
telligently the problem of passing along to your 
customers your increased pay roll. You can ana- 
lyze your costs of production for each operation 
so that they will show the exact labor content and 
increase your selling rates by the exact figure that 
the advance in wages justifies. You can not only 
explain your cost figures intelligently but you can 
prove each item of cost to be correctly arrived at. 


But wait 


BEFORE you take these figures to your customer, 
however, you have another problem to solve. 
You will have to check up that wage content of 
your rates to be sure that your shop is run with at 
least normal efficiency. With a measured prod- 
uct basis you have an exact index of the efficiency 
of your workman and can, if you choose, inaugu- 
rate a system of paying higher wages than normal 
for increases in efficiency over the average. 
Scales can be adiusted so that the increase in 
wages actually brings a reduction in production 
cost rates. 


How it can be done 


BoTH OF THESE PROBLEMS—the cost system based 
on measured units, and the use of a premium to 
establish wage efficiency—are discussed in detail 
and practical plans for solutions presented in the 
book Composinc Room MANAGEMENT. The 
text of this book is an actual report made for a 
real firm and contains the detailed betterment 
plans for a possible $3,000 saving in a $12,000 
yearly budget for this one department.* 

Many progressive printers are finding Com- 
POSING Room MANAGEMENT a help in figuring 
out plans of meeting the rising cost of wages and 
materials. It will pay you to study it, too, as you 
face these problems. 


“‘Cheap at twice the price” 


THE PRICE of the book (shipping charges paid), 
is $10.00. Your order will bring your copy by 
return mail. As to terms, you can send your 
check with the order if you wish, or we shall be 
glad to send the book and charge to your account, 
sending a bill for payment any time within thirty 
days. Attach the coupon to your letter-head or 
regular order form and mail today. 


*Since the publication of Composinc Room MANAGE- 
MENT the differential piece rate described therein has 
been actually worked out in practice under Mr. 
Kimball’s direction. The results obtained during the 
first six weeks under this plan are fully described in a 
pamphlet entitled HicH Waces—Low Cost, a copy of 
which is mailed to each purchaser of ComposINc Room 
MANAGEMENT without charge. 








DORR KIMBALL, 


411 E. Olive, Monrovia, Calif. 


Please send a copy of ComposING 
Room MANAGEMENT to 


WNP in ckuee aa paaeunceee 


PIONS ooo 5 baie ee pause inis' «siete 
Check for $9.80 enclosed (2% 
discount. 

Ol Mail bill for $10.00 payable 
30 days. 
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aE position of The West Virginia 
4 kee) Pulp & Paper Company in the paper 
Sega! industry proves the worth of the 


AZ) Westvaco brands listed in the Mill Chh e 
Price List. 
The salesmen of America’s largest printers a * . 
and lithographers are standardizing their require- L: . 
ments in paper to those lines itemized in the 1 C 1Ce 1ST 


Mill Price List. 

The largest buyers of printing in America 
recognize the advantages The West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Company have in the control of 


their own raw materials and enormous mechan- G Ve lvo-'namel 


ical equipment. 


Ask the distributors about Westvaco values. -Marauet te Fnamel 


CoH _ Union Paper & Twine Company a ° 

CLEVELAND . . . . The Union Paper & Twine Company t / 

CINCINNATI The Chatfield & Woods Company eY in name e 
oo The —— * Nene Company 7 f f? FE 

BOSTON The Arnold-Roberts Company l 
PHILADELPHIA Lindsay Brothers, Incorporated estm ont name 
WASHINGTON, D.C... .  R.P. Andrews Paper Company 


R. P. Andrews Paper Company Pinnacle Ex tra-str i) 








R. P. Andrews Paper Company 


. . The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company ° 
CHICAGO . . . The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company , Em bo ssin eg En amet. 


WHITE INDIA 
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THE WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER COMPANY 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 





See the MILL PRICE LIST for Sizes, Weights and Prices 


The West Virginia Pulp and Paty Co. Our output of over 1000 tons daily of pulp 


are the Largest Manufacturers of Book and paper are factors in determining the prices 
Paper in the world. and qualities of these standardized papers. 
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PINK 17 x 22-16 





MARQUETTE ENAMEL 





STERLING ENAMEL 





Be nt 


WESTVACO IDFAL LITHO, Coared One Side 25 4 38 e0 emarieaeN v ROD i723 ; 
oe ee coe ee Tee . ORIGA WRITING 


WHUTE ifs 


PINNACLE FATRASTRONG. EM BOY 4 
ee ae ES SGA, SE ETN GEM, re ee CANARY 17 x 22-20 


~ WESTVACO INDEX BRISTOL 


PINNACLE FATRA-STRONG. EMBOSSING IN 
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WESTVACO SUPER 
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HE West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company mark protects you on quality and uniform- 
ity. Every case is labeled with our guarantee mark. The following distributors are 
ready to serve you with samples. Be sure your name is on the mailing list of our nearest 


distributor so that you receive the Mill Price List monthly. 


DETROIT ................... . The Union Paper & Twine Company 
CLEVELAND ................ . The Union Paper & Twine Company 
CINCINNATI ............ .. . . The Chatfield & Woods Company 
PITTSBURGH ............... ..... The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Re PD kk Ge te we ee ee The Arnold-Roberts Company 
PHILADELPHIA .............. .... .. . Lindsay Brothers, Incorporated 
WASHINGTON, D.C... ....... =.=... ... R.P. Andrews Paper Company 
NORFOLK, VA. ............... .. R.P. Andrews Paper Company 
YORK, PA. . R. P. Andrews Paper Company 


NEW YORK & CHICAGO ....... The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


This insert is not a sample of any of the papers advertised 

















Pressroom Profits 


are derived from the money saved as well as from the money made in 
the operation of the presses. Whether type presses or offset, no presses 
built produce more work or better work than 


The PREMIER 


TWO-REVOLUTION 4-ROLLER PRESS 


The WHITLOCK PONY 


TWO-REVOLUTION 2-ROLLER PRESS 


The POTTER OFFSET 


The POTTER TIN PRINTING PRESS 


Every mechanical device that makes for the production 
of work of the finest quality in the reatest quantity at 
the lowest operative cost is incorporated in these presses. 


Every printer should know about them 





PREMIER & POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO, Inc. 


SUCCEEDING THE WHITLOCK AND POTTER COMPANIES 


NEW YORK: 1102 AEOLIAN Bipe., 33 West 42d Street 





CHICAGO: 506 Fisuer Bipe., 343 S. Dearborn Street 
BOSTON: 720 Rice Bipc., 10 High Street 
PITTSBURGH: 1337 Ottver Bipe., Smithfield and Oliver Streets 
ATLANTA, GA.: Messrs. J. H. Scuroeter & Bro., 133 Central Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: SHattuck €& Bicxrorp, Inc., 345 Battery Street 

CANADA WEST CANADA EAST MARITIME PROVINCES 

Messrs. Manton Bros. Geo. M. Stewart, Esq. Printers’ Supplies, Ltd. 
105 Elizabeth St., Toronto, Ont. 92 McGill St., Montreal, P. Q. 27 Bedford Row, Halifax, N. S. 
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CHRISTENSEN’S Latest lype 
Stitcher- 
Keeding 
Machine 


Do not confuse this 
machine with our 
former machines as 
this is a new design. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. R. SWART & CO., Eastern Agents, Marbridge Building, New York City. 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Canadian Agents, CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., 
Toronto, Canada, 8 Bouverie St., London, E. C. 












































HORTON (none) Variable 
Speed Pulleys 


The Pulley with the Pull That Pays 


Used in practically every leading printing 
establishment in the world. Combines 
FOUR distinct individual features; always 
ready to create efficiency for the printer. 








fy \s= | = : : a 


(1) A Variable Speed Friction Pulley 
(2) A Clutch 
(3) A Shock Absorber and Preventer 
(4) A Brake 


Write us or your dealer 


ht Horton Manufacturing Company 


C. & P. Jobber. 3008-3018 University Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Dowd trade mark stands 
for seventy years of progressive 
experience and success. It has 
a meaning—this— 


Dowd of Beloit makes 
' the Knife just suited to 
your every requirement. 





Knives bearing the Dowd trade 
mark are made by skilled knife 
makers from tested material in 
a manner demonstrated to be 
right by years of manufactur- 
ing practice. 


Older craftsmen everywhere 
know Dowd knives. Crafts- 
men before them knew Dowd 
knives. Today they dominate 
the cutting knife field in shops 
where equipment is selected 
with greatest care. 


You too should choose your 
cutting knives by a name, a 
trade mark. When the name is 
Dowd you are exercising wise 
judgment. Buy Dowd Knives. 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 
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BASHELIER’S ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


KRAMER WOODWORKING CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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Made in Wood or Steel 


An Ideal Moderate- 
Priced Cabinet 


All Cases Pull From One Side 


CASE SIDE 


Contains 44 full size, extra depth Cali- 
fornia Job cases with routed label holders 
and pulls. Cases have 3%-inch project- 
ing fronts. Heavy steel runs. Two work- 
ing banks 72 inches long, full length 
galley shelf. Wired for electricity, includ- 
ing six sets of fixtures, four overhead 
and one over each tier of cases. Floor 
space 3434 x 72 inches. 


IN STEEL, S-4020 


We have completed 2,000 exclusive 
designs in Printers’ Furniture. 





Working Side 
of 


Composition Cabinet 


K-285 


IN STEEL, S-4020 


Back of cabinet has working bank 1634 
x 72 inches; will take full size cases. Full 
length, double depth lead and slug case 
to hold lengths from 4 to 28 ems, with 
brass number plates. Two blank drawers 
and two open pockets. Full length 
galley shelf 9 x 72 inches. 


Made in hardwood, paneled ends and 
back, or all steel. Finished in dark olive 
green gloss enamel or antique oak. 


Write us in reference to your requirements. 
We can supply Furniture in either wood or 
steel for any department of the printing office. 
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KRAMER WOODWORKING CO. 


FOURTH AND LEHIGH AVENUE 


CONTINUOUSLY 
SINCE 1797 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Showing battery of 
Chandler & Price Presses 
at the plant of 

The Lowman & Hanford 


Company, Seatile, 
Washington. 


The Lowman & Hanford Co. 


Seattle, Washington 


FIRM that is known throughout the Pacific Northwest for its policy of care- 


a substantial success. The company is recognized as one of efficient business 
methods and of highest production possible with quality of work. 


Their choice in platen presses is shown by the number of Chandler & Prices used in 
their plant. Years of experience have strengthened this preference, and the platen- 
press department is now one hundred per cent equipped with presses of this make, 





Write for booklet “The Profit in Printing’’ 


ful buying and conservative methods of expansion. This policy has brought 


Chandler: &! Price! 
BB —Presses 1 OB 


The Chandler & Price Co.; Cleveland, Agencies in All Principal. Cities ; | 
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A Cylinder Press is only as efficient as the weak- 
est link in its chain of operating advantages. This 
handicap frequently offsets the economies possible 
from the good features of a press. 

The head of a printing concern, whose high grade 
catalog work is known all over the country, was recently 
asked by a prospective purchaser of a cylinder press* 


“What are the Weak Points of the 


OPTIMUS 


“I don’t know of any weak points in the Optimus,” replied 
the executive. “We have been doing high-grade work on our 
oldest Optimus for more than twenty years.” 


In operating economy, that “oldest one” does not begin to compare 
with the owner’s more modern Babcocks. But it is the wearing qualities 
suggested in the owner’s reply, plus the perfection of Babcock Universal 
Equipment, that makes the Optimus what it is today—the most profitably- 
operated cylinder press in the world. 


Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed—THEY PRINT! 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. NEW YORK OFFICE, 38 PARK ROW 
Barnuart Bros. & Spinpier, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 

Miter & Ricnarp, General Agents for Canada—Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, 

fanitoba. 
Joun Happon & Company, Agents, London, E. C. 
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What Should Be the 
Price on These Jobs? 


Figure out what is the proper charge for a 
customer who wants prices on the 
above jobs as follows: 


Tickets — Prices on 2,000, 3,000 and 5,000, cutting 96 
from a sheet of 2234 x 28% of cardboard, costing $6.90 
a hundred sheets. How much extra for printing the 
word ‘‘Complimentary”’ in red ink on the face of 250; 
also how much extra for printing a small advertise- 
ment on the back of all quantities. 

Dodgers—Price on 5,000, 8,000 and 10,000 of the 
dodgers, size 6x9, on print paper. How much extra 
if printed in two colors. 

Window Cards—Prices on 200, 400 and 600 window 
cards, size 11x14, printed on blanks costing $7.85 per 
100 sheets. How much extra for two colors. 

Time yourself when making the figures and see how 
long it takes. And then check the figures over to see 
if you are right. 


TO USERS OF THE FRANKLIN 
PRINTING PRICE LIST: 


‘You should be able to give prices on all these in not over 
t 


hree minutes, without error, as follows: 

Tickets —Turn to List No. 11, page 11, Table 96, Grade 
700, where you will find prices on tickets from 100 to 
10M, and what to charge extra for additional color 
and both sides, without a particle of figuring. 

Dodgers—Turn to List No. 12, page four, Class B, 6x9 
size, and prices (without any figuring) will be found for 
all quantities, from 250 to 25M, in one or two colors. 
Window Cards—Turn to List No. 5, page 5, Table 
No. 4, Class B, Grade 800, and give prices, also 
price for the extra color. No figuring necessary. 


TO THOSE WHO 
DO NOT HAVE THE FRANKLIN 
PRINTING PRICE LIST 


Don’t you see how much easier it is for others to quote prices, 
and be sure there is no mistake? 

Write at once for information about this “different” Price 
List that is taking the printing business by storm! 


Porte Publishing Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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You Can Increase 
Your Production 





Present conditions, with an increased 
demand for printing, and a shortage of 
reliable labor, are causing no end of worry 
to printing establishments in every section. 


It’s difficult to obtain additional pressmen 
—and more difficult to obtain additional 
presses—but by equipping your presses with 


Carmichael 


Relief Blankets 


(PATENTED) 


For Cylinders, Platens and All 
Hard Packing Presses 


you can increase the productive capacity 
of your pressroom immediately, and at 
small cost. 


Our new booklet explains how these 
blankets decrease makeready from one- 
third to one-half—enable makeready to 
permanently stay “put’—decrease wear 
on forms so as to enable many times the 
number of impressions to be obtained from 
the same form without changes to forms or 
makeready—and other valuable features, 
all of which will help you to increase your 
pressroom capacity without the slightest 
sacrifice in the quality of your productions. 


Patented, or heavy hand-cut overlays are 
absolutely not required, even for the very 
highest type of presswork. Blankets will 
not form a matrix regardless of the length 
of the run. 


Write or wire for our new booklet. It con- 
tains names and addresses of printing plants 
near you who are already using our blankets. 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Branch Sales Office, 771 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 
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Th & T. d. M k Write us about your 
(iS 1 rade iviar Sr nana eee 


we shall be glad to 


1S your protection suggest an economi- 


cal way to meet them. 


It appears on every 


MEISEL PRESS 


that leaves our factory 


A sign of Economy 
Profit 
Durability 


MEISEL PRESS 
MFG. COMPANY 





946 Dorchester Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


INUIRIEQX comrounp 


offers the printer complete satisfaction in tabbing, 
because of these 12 big advantages over hot glue: 














NUREX must not be heated. (7) NUREX never becomes brittle in dry weather. 





NUREX is applied cold with no waste of time. (8) NUREX may be tabbed and cut in gangs 

een see ’ , . without breaking under the knife. 

NUREX never deteriorates in the container. 
(g) NUREX can always be thinned when too 


NUREX that accumulates on the padding thick without injury to the compound. a | 
table can be redissolved and used again. 


(10) NUREX eliminates the use of cheese cloth 


NUREX dries in from five to seven minutes or paper supers. INUIR ix 
to the coat. (11) NUREX retains its strength and elasticity 


NUREX never becomes sticky on the pad. on the pad for from three to five years. % 
e eC s CKY O p I e y Ss permits 


taking several leaves from 
any part of tablet with- 
out tearing the tablet in 
two. No glue preparation 
will permit this under all 
conditions. 


Furthermore, NUREX provides the same advantages over 
cold glues, except, of course, as regards the saving of time 
required for heating hot glues. There is no cold glue on 
the market that does not thicken with exposure and when 
once set can not be thinned and has to be thrown away. 


2) 


ail zB é Trade supplied through Distributors only. Order a trial gallon from your supply house. 
=, 


The LEE HARDWARE COMPANY 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Copyright, 1920, by The Lee Hardware Co. 
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There have been many 
paper fastening devices but none with 
the merit of the Boston 





The BOSTON 
Automatic Paper 
Fastener 


OR office and counting room, 
law offices,schools, factories,and 
general paper fastening purposes. 


Capacity from two sheets to one- 
sixteenth inch in thickness, clinching flat at the bottom and binding 


securely. Will not damage desks, tables nor polished flat surfaces. Space 
2x9 in., using fine staples. Staples carried in stock by Selling Houses. 


Price $13.00; Staples $1.50 for five thousand 


American Type Founders Company 


Best OF EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER 











SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GOUDY FAMILY 































Westinghouse-Cline 
Motor Drive for 
Typesetting Machines 


Westinghouse Motors can be found in 
every industry where reliable drive is an 
essential factor. There is a reason for this. 

WESTINGHOUSE motors stand for the 
most dependable, durable and efficient 
motors obtainable. 

The illustration shows a motor drive for 
typesetting machines as furnished by the 
Cline Electric Mfg. Company of 
Chicago and New York. Here 
again a Westinghouse Motor is 
selected as the medium of drive. 





Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


] Sales Offices in all Large American Cities. 















Westin 




























“Certainly, 
It Will Preserve These 


Color Values” 


“There would be no reason for buying 
quality art work and expensive engravings 
if the color values were to be lost in your 
broadside. But you can get a printed 
illustration just like this original by using 
Foldwell.” 


Lone experience has taught commercial artists 
to specify Foldwell Coated Papers for the best 
printing results. For Foldwell has a beautiful 
surface, which is so developed that it brings out 
the most subtle shading of which the artist and 
engraver are capable. 


But more than this, illustrations beautifully 
printed on long-fibred Foldwell will remain beau- 
tiful. Unlike any other coated papers, Foldwell 
will not crack in the bindery, nor in the mail, nor 
even under manhandling. 


You can depend upon Foldwell to take illustra- 
tions clearly and to deliver them to their farthest 
destination unmarred. 


Our booklet ‘Illustrating the Sales Letter’’ on request. 


Chicago Paper Company, Manufacturers 
912 South Wells Street, Chicago, III. 


NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED BY 


Lasher & Lathrop, Inc., McClellan Paper Company, 
29 Lafayette St., New York, Minneapolis, Minn. 
N. St. Paul Paper Cc ena, 
WwW hitehead & Alliger Company, St. Paul, 
Thomas St., New York, N. Y. McClellan foam ‘Company, 
pm x, Carter & Co. oe Duluth, Minn. 
Boston, Mass. Carpenter Paper C nanny, 
D. L. Ward Company, Des Moines, Iow 
Philadelphia, Pa. Carpenter Paper Cc ompany s 
The Alling & Cory Company, Omaha, Neb. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Carpenter Paper Company, 
The Alling % ‘Cory Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
The Alling & C ~— Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
Rochester, N. Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 

















Chope Stevens Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Cincinnati Cordage & per 
Company, C incinnati, one 
Cincinnati Cordage & Paper 

Company, a Ohio. 

The Commerce Paper Company, 
40 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Allman-Christiansen Paper Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Acme Paper  guaaumaae 
St. Louis, 

Kansas City Paper House, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

American eee Company, 
Seattle, Wa: 

Tacoma p Rateg & Stationery Co. 
Tacoma, Wash. 

= Paper & Stationery Co., 


Ble mony Meck ‘all c ompany, 
Portland, Ore. 

John Martin Paper Company, Inc. 
Winnipeg, Ont., Can. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Export. 
— New Yo rk, 








For the Small Work 


Economically and Quickly Done— 
THE PEARL PRESS 


Six Strong Points of the Pearl Press 


1. SPEED — not limited. Can be run by foot power 
2,500 per hour, and fed easily. With electric or steam 
power applied this speed can be considerably exceeded on 
short runs. 


2. Easy Operation. — Being perfectly balanced and 
free from all superfluous iron the Pearl requires the 
minimum of power for operation. It is easy to “kick.” 
A splendid press for breaking in apprentices. 


3. Durability. — Will last a lifetime with proper care in 
oiling, and there can never be any lost motion to cause 
bad register or slurring. Cost of repairs very low. 


4. Strength.—It is amply strong for all classes of com- 
mercial work within the capacity of its chase and for small 
half-tone work. 


5. Noiseless.— Even at the highest attainable speed it 
is free from noise or jar. Can be run in an office building 
without disturbing the occupants. 


6. Cost.— There is no investment in the way of printing 
machinery that will pay better in any job-printing office 
than a Pearl Press, because of its small first cost, great 
producing capacity and immunity from breakages. The 
lowest priced power-press on the market. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Massachusetts 
Golding Jobbers, Paper-Cutters, Tools 
FOR SALE BY THE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CoO. 
Also Type Foundries and Dealers Generally 
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¢c Announcement 
























HE greatest proposition 
before the printers to-day is the 
selling of printing at a fair price. 


The Franklin Printing Price List is greatly assist- 
ing printers in this work, but I have fully realized 
that it did not accomplish all that was necessary. 


Now I am glad to announce that Mr. Robert 
Glass, the proprietor of a “one-man shop” in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has evolved something that can be used 
with the Franklin Printing Price List that solves 
the question of selling printing at a fair price. 


The scheme has been shown by me at meetings of 
printers in Denver, Omaha, Lincoln, Minneapolis, 
Cincinnati and Kansas City, and they have not only 
said it was the greatest thing ever invented to 
sell printing but backed up their words with orders. 


Do not write for information but watch for the 
next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, where full 
particulars will be printed on two pages. 


Other important announcements will be made later. 


R. T. PORTE 


President, Porte Publishing Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











RANKLIN 
PRINTING 


{PRICE LIST 
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Do you consider Appearance when 


choosing an employee? 
PPEARANCE is the guiding star to the port of first im- 
pressions. It matters not whether your salesman be a 
man or a piece of paper, if he presents an indifferent or 
careless appearance, he must make his way against the tide. 


The high-class appearance of 
Parsons Defendum Ledger regis- 
ters instantly, even on the mind 
of the inexpert, the sterling worth 
of this paper. It heads the lists of 
a great many paper-wise purchas- 
ing agents and executives for its 
splendid finish, for a vitality which 
makes for strength and perma- 
nence, and for that even surface 
texture which takes the ink of 


the pen and the ruling machine 
smoothly and evenly. 


Sixty-six years of bond and ledger 
making experience are concen- 
trated in Parsons Defendum Ledger. 
It pays to buy the product of a 
house which for all this time has 
stood as a leader commanding the 
confidence of its patrons because of 
its integrity and fair-mindedness. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Adjustable F ee 
“ALL SIZE” WORK 
—_—— OF SIX 
Perfecting | =i 
| Revolution 


Rotary 
PRESSES 





KIDDER PRESS CO., DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway 445 King St. West, TORONTO, CANADA 




















Make a Bigger Profit than Your Competitor! 


By lowering your production cost. 
QW By and through the Matrix Ruled 
e Form and Tabular System 
If You have this your competitor may bid at his cost—and leave you your normal profit. 


If His bid embraces a normal profit to him, you may duplicate it, or cut slightly below it, 
and make a profit above normal. 


The Matrix Ruled Form and Tabular System gives you, in short, A Competitive Advantage. 


We are glad to hear from skeptics—we like Sign and Mail the Coupon 


convincing them. We save money, time and labor [7-7 7 777 TTT TT TTT 
eae Matrix Ruled Form and Tabular System 

in your shop. Touraine Blidg., Ft. Worth, Texas 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me evidence and descriptive matter that tells 
all about your modern system of printing blank and tabular 
work at a big profit. 


I 

I 

Coupon brings you such evidence and I 

proofs as a practical man requires. I 
It means PROFIT to mail it. Name 

I 

| 

I 

| 














Address 
Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co. Town so Stale 
Touraine Building, Fort Worth, Texas TRAIT OF TE CRNA can ccs me socpeaden aos ceseeseneeeenennenesnsn 
IP-4 (Intertype or Linotype) 
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The Loose Leaf Ledger was the first important bookkeeping innovationin In the National Line are Loose Leaf Ledgers of various types, bindings, 
a hundred years. At first deemed impractical, it long ago silenced all criti- sizes and prices —one suited for every office. The binding mechanisms in 
cism by its efficient performance. You have probably found it indispensable all the National Ledgers are time-tested and of proven worth. Ask your 
in your own Office. stationer for National Accounting equipment. 


Send for free copy of “GOOD RULES FOR BOOKKEEPERS.” 





30 RIVERSIDE, HOLYOKE, MASS. 




















FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES | «2 


Hartford & National Presses 

















Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling ae ree tt 
Houses of the AMERICAN TyPE FOUNDERS COMPANY Boston Staple Binders 
Portland Multiple Punches 
“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” Golding Machinery 
Hamilton Wood Goods 
THE NEWEST LINE Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR Lee Two-Revolution Press 
Type, Borders & Ornaments 
PRINTING PLANTS Metal Leads & Slugs 
ARE TIMESAVERS Brass Rule & Metal Furniture 


Numbering Machines 


American Type FoundersCo., | _ 4%: 


American Plate Brushes 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 
BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND _ ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 
NEWYORK = ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO Galleys, Brass and Steel 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND Run-Easy Tape Couplers 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 











MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 
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ELECTRIC a Spaces ~~ = a? or 
NEUTRALIZER 18-Poie anyones 
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Thompson 
Non- Distribution 
System 


e HE Thompson Type, 
Lead and Rule Caster 
in your plant will help to 
eliminate much of the non- 
productive time in your 
composing-room and also 
in your pressroom. 

Keep pace with the 
demands for speed and 
quality, and meet com- 
petition with the Thomp- 
son. Raise your standard 
of quality by giving 
your customers new type 
for every job. With the 
Thompson in your plant 
on non-distribution there 
is no lost motion and you 
can sell more hours of the 
time you are paying for 


UNITED PRINTING | ee te a 
MACHINERY CO. 


38 Park Row, New York 
604 Fisher Building, Chicago 
220 Devonshire Street, Boston 







































Send today for copy of ‘‘Facts’’ 





Thompson Type Machine 
Company 


223 West Erie Street, Chicago, III. 
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TRIED and TESTED 


Among the numerous letters we have received concerning the : 
Powers Perfection Plate Cooler, these two are conclusive proof 
of the great value of the new method of cooling heated plates. 








BEN DAY WORK must be clean. 
BEN DAY WORK must have depth. 
BEN DAY SAYS: “Use of chamois 


is eliminated, which results in an 
apparent improvement of Ben 
Day work.” 








NEW YORK BOSTON PROVIDENCE 


Parsioney 
ma) CE SHERMAN 


: verrorscen ff 
=| €. COOPER 


March 4, 1920 


Powers Brothers, Inc., 
New York City, 
New York. 


Gentlemen: 


Iast October you installed in our sine ¢toh 
& device for cooling plates. ee 


We have given this machine a thorough test and fina 
all that you have claimed it to gy pare 


I would not consider an etching room compl 
plete without o 
od sae or eggs and do not hesitate to - 
mmend i © the photo-engravers in general, - 
great labor saving device. ani ss " Sli 


Respectfully yours, 
SUBIO NG ogee ait y, 
WALCWY 7 1tOen, 

President 


CES.MOR 











BEN DAY, INC. 


118 East 28th Street N-Y. 
mari 


BEN & 


INVENTOR OF THE 


And Sole Manufacturer of the <3 

















. SHADING MEDIUM 
Ad BenDay Rapid Shading Medium 
< 






I SAD 
CREAT BRITA 

Powers Bros. Inc. 

#137 West 37th Street, New York Feb. 17, 1020. 

New york City. 


Gentlemen: 


In relation to my recent visit to your establishment, 

I was very pleased with the demonstration you so kindly gave 
me of your Perfection Cooling Machine. 

My observations of its advantages over the usual methods 
employed, are as follows: 

When a Ben Day plate is being etched by the old methods, 
the use of a chamois to take any water from the surface of the 
plate leaves varticles of dirt in between the dots. This dirt 
cannot be removed by brushing during the etching, therefore, the 
tint will be uneven. You do not get an even depth over all the 
flat. By using the Powers Perfection Cooling Machine in the 
etching room, the use of a chamois is eliminated, as no water 
comes in contact with the surface of the work, which results in 
an apparent improvement in the etching of the Ben Day work. 

I have also observed that there is a big saving in time 
because the work goes back immediately to the box for powdering 
up, and is perfectly dried by your automatic device without 
reheating on the gas stove because the plate is the proper 
temperature for the next powdering after it leaves your cooler. 

I recommend its installation to engravers using a Ben Day 
outfit, and have great hope that by its use it will enable then 
to get improved results in connection with our process. 


Very truly yours, 
BERN DAY, ,Inc., 


Per pis Noa 











/ ONE OF NEW YORK’S BUSY 
ENGRAVERS SAYS: 


“1 would not consider an etching 
room complete without one. 


“It is a GREAT LABOR-SAVING 
DEVICE.” 


A THIRTY-DAY FREE TRIAL of a machine is yours for the asking. We 
pay all costs of transportation. Do not hesitate! Order one now. 


By the time this advertisement appears you will have received our booklet, ‘““A New 
Way to Cool Heated Plates.” If not, let us know. We will gladly send you one. 





POWERS BROTHERS, Inc. 


137 West 37th Street . 


NEW YORK CITY 
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10x15—Miuller Feeders—12x18 


—Increase Production 
—Register to Hair-Line 
»>—_ —Eliminate Finger-Marks a omen. & 
—Minimize Spoilage 
—Reduce Operating Cost 





The production obtained in one 
year from a hand-fed press, as 
compared with a Miller-fed 
press, always shows a loss of 
profit in excess of the cost of a 
Miller Feeder. 


With a Miller Feeder maximum 
profits are guaranteed, owing 
to its universally recognized 
superiority over hand feeding 
in economy, efficiency, register, 
production, reliability and 
durability. 


Millers will successfully and 
economically handle runs as low Feeder Raised, Permitting Ready Access to Platen. 











as 200 in all weights of stock 
—onion skin to heavy card- 
board —at double the speed of the slow and expensive method of 
hand feeding, with perfect register on all colorwork. 


Like Miller Saw-Trimmers They Pay 
Their Way Every Day 


The continued and increasing demand for Miller Machines—now in use in the smallest 
as well as in the largest plants—dis conclusive proof that they have made good. 





Write or winr.s:* -epresentative in your district. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER CO. 


Factory and General Offices, Pittsburgh 


Permanent Branch Offices in 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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' Quilons from the 
Middle West 


Indicate that Wesel Products have a large demand 
in this territory as well as other localities. 


OUR GOODS ARE GOOD GOODS and at 
your service, and we are always pleased to con- 
fer, send literature, or in any way co-operate in 
meeting your needs or inquiries. 


Some Wesel Products 


PRINTERS 


THE WESEL FINAL SysTEM OF BASES AND Hooks 
for holding printing plates on printing presses. The 
really best method extant. 

ELectrIc ProoF Presses for clear proofs and quick 
action. Other styles also. 

ELECTRIC-WELDED CHASES, original with Wesel and 
never surpassed for accuracy and strength. 

GALLEYS, Brass RULEin its variety, and the numerous 
other miscellany for the Printing-Plant Equipment. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
LENSES, PRISMS, CAMERAS, STANDS, ETCHING OUTFITS. 
BALL-BEARING Routers for flat or curved work, and 
combined. 
AUTOMATIC DRILLING AND NAILING MACHINES. 


THE WESEL WASHINGTON HAND PRESSES and the 
other needfuls for the Photo-Engraver. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


Hyprav tic Presses for lead, wax, or combined proc- 
esses, 2000 tons and smaller. 

CASE-MAKING REQUISITES, DEPOSITING EQUIPMENTS, 
complete in every detail. 

THE WESEL WATER-COOLED BACKING-UP APPARATUS, 
SHAVERS, TRIMMERS, BEVELERS, SAWS, BLOCKING 
MacutneEry and all other necessaries for the Elec- 
trotype Foundry. 


STEREOTYPERS 
Matrix-Makinc MAcuiInery for wet or dry processes. 
PNEUMATIC DRYING TABLES, singly or in multiple, 

making uniform, sharp, clean-cut mats. 
FuRNACES, FLAT AND CurVED AuTo-LOcKING CAasT- 
ING Boxes, Tat, Currers, SHAVING MACHINES 
and other accessories that go to make complete 
installations for the largest Newspaper, and for 
job Stereotype Foundries. 
Special Machinery built to plans and specifications 


Our Western Representatives are advised 
from the Home Office. 


F. WESEL MFG. COMPANY 


Home Office: 
72-80 Cranberry St., 





Est Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Boxer Black 


the 35 Cent 


BOOK INK 


16 years service 





Made and sold only by 


F. A. Rigler Ink Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
(Magic Quick-Set H. T. Black) 

















When writing, kindly mention this advertisement. 

















Used and Approved 
by Prominent 
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“INTERNATIONAL” 


Electric Glue Heaters 


Fireless cooker principle conserves and utilizes every bit of 
heat generated. Holds glue at correct working tempera- 


. f»ras without guesswork. Average cost of operation about 


o4 cent per day. Keeps glue at correct temperature for 
greatest tensile strength. Properly glued joints never fail. 
This heater has a place in every shop and factory. Sizes, 
one pint to 50 gallons. Heavy spun copper construction. 
No seams or soldered joints. Three heats. No water bath. 
Clean, safe, economical. Portable. Fits any lamp socket. 

Used by prominent concerns everywhere. 


Iwrennaniondteelaerpic COMPANY 
ae 
FACTURERS 


MANU! Rs 
ELECTRICAL HEATING APPLIANCES 





Write for folder, 
“EFFICIENT GLUE 
HANDLING” 











INDIANAPOLIS. U S.A 


“‘International Electric Heaters Are the Best”’ 
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N-O-S Compound does away with the necessity of slip-sheeting. Why not try it? 





Look in Your Pocket 


That five-dollar bill was probably 
printed on a press controlled by 


The MonitorSystem 
Just Press a Button’ 


Chosen by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Engraving and 
Printing, the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger 
and many others because 
of its simplicity, economy, 
safety and operating effi- 
ciency. 

Practically fool-proof, no delicate parts subject 
to constant accident. Simple to install, easy to 
operate. Ask for details. 


MonitorController 
scx* Company =. 


Buffalo t. Louis 
Baltimore, Md. 


MONITOR: 
Q. 


Detroit Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati 





JAENECKE- 


CHAS.H. AULT, PRESIDENT & TREASURER 


WE HAVE NEVER BEEN 
INTERESTED IN SEEING HOW 
CHEAPLY INKS COULD 
BE MADE. 


OUR AIM HAS ALWAYS BEEN 
TO PRODUCE INKS 
OF THE VERY HIGHEST 
QUALITY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK:CHICAGO:CLEVELAND 


printers’ suppliers everywhere 


AULT COMPANY 


FINE PRINTING & LITHORPAPIE INKS 


FACTORY & EXECUTIVE OFFICES. NEWARK, N.J. 
Our goods can also be obtained from 














“FirstAid Hints to Printers.” Ourlittle booklet just issued is yours if you'll only ask for it 

















MONITOR Multiplex 


Punching Machine 


It Is Important 
to Consider 


The ultimate investment in punching equipment 
when purchasing a Punching Machine. Don’t 
overlook the fact that the cost of the various 
style punching members you will eventually buy 
will far exceed the cost of the machine itself. 


The MONITOR is of heavy, rigid construction 
and will outlast any other. The punching mem- 
bers cost no more. Get the satisfaction and effi- 
ciency that comes from owning a Monitor. 


No Tools Required for Locking Punch Heads in Position. 


Latham Machinery Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
45 Lafayette Street 1143 Fulton Street 130 Pearl Street 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN once said 


“Never swap horses when crossing a river”’ 


This is a 300d axiom in the industrial as well 
as the political world. The foundation of prof- 
itable business today is continuous production 
and satisfactory work. No change should be 
made that would lessen production or lower 
quality. 


Since the advent of the cylinder press the only 
kind of inkin3, Roller that has 3iven universal 
satisfaction istheglycerinecomposition Roller. 
This Roller has a pliable, resilient, tacky sur- 
face for takin3, and distributin3, the ink. It is 
not affected by oil, which is the basis of all 
printing, inks. If seasonable and of 300d 
quality, composition Rollers will produce 
clean-cut presswork and give continuous service on lon, runs. 





“Fibrous” Rollers are well built from the core up. When Rollers are received 
at any of our factories, the old composition is stripped from the core, and the 
core scoured in hot lye before castin3. The 
composition is made from the best grade of 
slycerine and glue, and great care is exercised 
in mixing. ‘“Fibrous’’ Rollers are resilient, 
tacky and durable. They will distribute the 
ink perfectly, and produce satisfactory press- 
work for all }rades of printing, 


We have five completely equipped centrally 
located factories, and in our home cities we 
have an excellent call and delivery service. 
For quality, economy and service, order from 
the address nearest you. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(Founded 1849) 


ROLLER MAKERS 





NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Main Office 
406 Pearl Street Sanne a 
ROCHESTER BALTIMORE 





89 Mortimer Street 131 Colvin Street 





Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE COMPANY 
East 12th Street and Power Ave., Cleveland 















































BOOKS 


®op be thanked for books. 
They are the voices of the dis- 
tant and the dead, and make 
us heirs of the spiritual life of 


past ages. Books are the true 
levellers. They give to all who 
will faithfully use them, the 
society, the spiritual presence 
of the best and the greatest 
of our race. —CHANNING. 
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OT more than one merchant in 
ten in the small town is thor- 
oughly “sold” on advertising. 
Of course the proportion of those 
#] who use space is much higher, 
but, judging faith by works, the 
elect are sifted to a scant ten 

( ey) y per cent. How may this be 
Mec Si) proved? By the types the news- 
paper solicitor encounters. The “bell wether” type of 
merchant is he who shapes to a great degree the buying 
habits of his customers. Though the weather be 
unseasonable and the public apathetic, this type will 
be found using some form of publicity to stimulate 
buying. The “bell wether” is usually president of the 
commercial club —if the town has one—and the 
civic improvement league and superintendent of his 
Sunday school, not because he is keen for personal 
publicity, but rather because he can’t help doing and 
being these things. 

The rest of the field consists of those who advertise 
spasmodically with lesser degrees of faith; and of those 
who do not advertise. These men have never been 
properly sold. 

Beginning with types, there is Number One, who 
considers the newspaper a charity patient. The paper’s 
a good thing for the community, in his opinion, there- 
fore he must support it. He doesn’t believe that 
advertising helps his business, but he buys space, and, 
if you will let him, he’ll give you a card announcement 
to be run issue after issue without change. Obviously, 
here is your chance to make a convert. Write some 





*Assistant Professor of Advertising, School of Journalism, University 
of Missouri. 
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THE “MISSIONARY” WORK OF THE NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


BY H. W. SMITH* 





NUMBER 1 





live copy for him and change it from issue to issue. 
He’s not such a bad fellow and is potentially a good 
advertising man. 

Worse is the chap who responds grudgingly, saying 
that “merchants in this town are bled white by 
solicitors.” This type quit advertising a month after 
a Liberty Loan worker had sold him a half-page space 
that may have cost him all of $7.50. (This is another 
way in which the publisher felt the pinch of war-time 
exigericies; many merchants held down their adver- 
tising until these contributions were caught up with.) 

The “fifty-fifty” advertiser has the trade idea. 
“Trade with me and I'll give you advertising” is his 
attitude, if not actually his outspoken view. This 
type has been known to refuse to advertise in a paper 
that reaches seventy-five per cent of his field because 
Jones, Smith or Brown of the Bugle’s staff bought a 
certain order of goods from a rival. The solicitor 
must be chary of displaying a new pair of shoes, a hat 
or a suit in this man’s store, unless purchased there. 
Eventually the solicitor will find it necessary to develop 
more independence in dealing with this type. Mr. 
Fifty-Fifty must be taught that advertising is a com- 
modity and its purchase a matter of business. 

The advertiser who is looking for concessions causes 
the publisher much trouble. Few publishers believe 
in rate cutting, but many practice it. By so doing, 
they remove the advertiser farther than ever from the 
idea that newspaper space is a valuable commodity as 
stable as goods on the shelf. The most crafty type of 
concession seeker is the one who signs a contract 
agreeing to use so much space a month for a certain 
period, say of twelve months, agreeing further that the 
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excess of one month is not to be applied to any following 
month. Of course he gets a lower rate. The ostensible 
value of the contract to the publisher is that it spreads 
the advertising out over the year, enabling him to avoid 
a “feast-famine” condition. Another advantage to 
both publisher and advertiser is that it causes the 
advertiser to look ahead, to plan his advertising in 
terms of a campaign. 

Country retail merchants, however, are not so well 
educated as city merchants in the keeping of contracts 
with newspapers. When a dull period approaches, 
many sidestep their advertising pledges without a 
qualm, justifying this course with the thought of large 
sums invested in advertising in the last few months. 
They have not been taught to consider the publisher’s 
side of the matter. If things come to a show down 
through the obstinacy of the advertiser, shall the 
publisher insist upon fulfilment and risk the ever- 
lasting enmity of the merchant and his circle of business 
friends? Business feuds are much more deadly in a 
small town than in a city. If the contract plan is 
retained because of its several real advantages, the 
advertiser must be impressed with its mutuality. 

The announcement style of advertisement, really 
a business “card,” was formerly characteristic of 
country newspapers. It ran something like this: “It 
will pay you to trade with Brown & Jones, The 
Quality Grocers. We'll Treat You Right.” 

Brown & Jones, or perhaps their sons who now run 
the business, tempt us in this fashion: “Grocery 
Specials Friday at Brown & Jones, 210 Broadway— 
Phone 55. Ten-cent Quaker Oats, 9 cents; 6 bars Lenox 
Soap, 25 cents, etc.” 

We have no comment to make on this evolution 
from the general to the specific. We are concerned 
with the new types that have evolved with the change. 
In general, this group may be characterized as Believers 
in Immediate Returns. 
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The cut-price advertiser may be passed without 
description. The least said about him the better. 

The “meteorologist” scans the sky, consults the 
thermometer and sometimes the barometer before 
deciding to come into today’s issue. If the day seems 
likely to be foul, he retires to his den and no amount 
of coaxing or argument will bring him into your 
columns. This type is just a freakish component of 
the rather large class of “hand-to-mouth” advertisers 
who never look ahead. Their failure to make adver- 
tising appropriations for the year makes it impossible 
for the advertising solicitor to give conscientious service 
in selling campaigns by the week, month, or for a 
longer period. 

The advertising skeptics may be divided into two 
classes. The first is the more confounding to the 
advertising enthusiast — the respected citizen who has 
amassed a competence in business without advertising. 
There are a few of his tribe who by sheer personal 
force, rugged honesty and courtesy have, after many 
years, arrived. The second division of skeptics con- 
tains those who have “tried” advertising and are 
convinced that it doesn’t pay. Their education has 
been neglected. Although the responsibility for their 
attitude rests usually with the advertising solicitor, 
we shall pass lightly over his indictment, realizing the 
many and varied cares of the country newspaper man. 

The significant thing about this last class is that 
it is the one into which all the types, save one or two, 
are drifting. The advertising solicitor who caters to 
the whims of those who are not thoroughly “sold” on 
advertising, by accepting their orders for space, is 
laying up trouble for the new advertising solicitor — 
his successor — the following year. 

The advertising solicitor who exploits one country 
field and moves on to another exists in great numbers 
and is generally able to command a good salary. 
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carries on its broad shoulders 
the memories of yesterday, 
the service of today, and the promises of 
tomorrow. Who would not live Topay? 
J. GLENN HoLtMAN 
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THE MOST POORLY ADVERTISED INDUSTRY 


BY ROBERT E. RAMSAY 
Shoemakers’ wives are worst shod.— An Old Proverb. 


T the outset, let me say that I 
am not speaking my opinion in 
the caption, but I am quoting 
one of the printing craft who 
remarked to me, in talking on 

(ii this subject of advertising vari- 
ous businesses, “ The printing 
industry, to my mind, is the 

a 3] most poorly advertised industry 
in America.” Still, when I look over the literature that 
comes to my desk year in and year out to advertise 
the printing industry, I am half inclined to agree with 
him. The problem of advertising printing is, we must 
admit, one that requires a lot of thought, and there 
are many exceptions and peculiar conditions which 
must be taken into consideration in forming any plan. 
One of the first things to be considered is the territory 
to be covered. You will find a printer in Pittsburgh 
going to Philadelphia to get work, while the printer in 
Philadelphia goes to New York, and so on. 
Since it is not our intention to make this purely 
a destructive criticism, but rather a constructive sug- 
gestion made with an outside viewpoint in mind—the 
viewpoint of the buyer of printing —let us consider 
what forms of advertising are now being used by 
printers to get business and which forms seem to be the 
best ones to accomplish the purpose desired. Should 
the printer advertise in magazines or class papers of 
somewhat general circulation? While we are not privi- 
leged to give names, we know of at least three concerns 
who have spent quite large sums in an endeavor to 
advertise their printing service to several thousand 
readers of a class journal, a very small percentage of 
whom could ever buy from the firm advertising. 
Unless the printer expects to develop a sort of “mail- 
order” printing concern, selling the goods entirely by 
mail, it would seem that a campaign in a trade journal 
should not be considered except as a means of building 
prestige. We come right back now to the problem of 
territory to be served. No merchandising house with 
an eye to profits would try to advertise nationally when 
it only had distribution in Buffalo, New York, or 
Birmingham, Alabama. Yet that is what many printers 
do, relying exclusively upon that form of solicitation, 
and expecting to bring home orders from their own 
home town by advertising almost everywhere else. 
I happen to know of one printer who published a 
house-organ and circulated it entirely outside of his 
own home town —later he discontinued the house- 
organ “because it did not pay.” Naturally this 


instance is a far-fetched one, or at least unusual, but 
many printers are guilty of advertising nationally in 
the hope of getting business at home, or within their 
immediate home territory. Of course some printers are 
out for a certain class of business — million runs, for 
instance — which they frequently have to advertise 
nationally in order to dig up the prospect. 

Another form of advertising printing that we fre- 
quently meet is the sending out of specimen copies of 
some work done for some one else. From a casual 
inquiry made to several buyers we are led to believe 
this is hardly impressive, for the average buyer knows 
the ability of almost any good printing house to give 
a good looking job, after the plates, typework, and all 
other details have been provided. We happen to know 
of one of America’s most prominent printing plants 
which enjoyed an unprecedented run some years ago, 
and it was not unusual for the owners to farm out the 
presswork on a job, watching the details in their com- 
petitor’s pressroom. It went out later as a Jones job — 
after having been actually printed in the little shop 
of Smith. To us this seems to answer the futility of 
getting many jobs on the basis of “beautiful samples 
of work done for others.” One big buyer interviewed 
said: “The only reason I ever stop to look at the 
‘beeutiful samples’ submitted is to gain an idea of the 
relative ability of the shop to handle my work.” 

Next to the sample fellow is the printer who now 
and then, when his presses are not busy on anything 
else, sends you a broadside, or a mailing card, or some 
similar non-continuous form of advertising. Then 
there are the printers who publish house-organs of 
their own. They are comparatively few and far 
between, and their trouble, as the writer has suggested 
elsewhere, is their failure to get them out periodically. 

“So far you have done nothing but find fault, pass 
out destructive criticism,” you say? Only as a starting 
point to making some concrete suggestions. Almost 
without exception, the printer with whom we have ever 
had to do business lived up to the old proverb quoted 
at the beginning. 

This undoubtedly is in a large measure the cause 
of the present day printing industry advertising, just 
as the newspaper is usually a poorer hand at advertising 
itself than it is at advertising for any one else. 
The same holds true of magazines and a number of 
other forms of advertising. It was not long ago that 
two different nationally known newspapers conducted 
campaigns to get outsiders to prepare advertising copy 
to advertise for them. 
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Many printers, in an endeavor to get something to 
advertise, install a “service department” where, on the 
spur of the moment —I mean no disparagement of 
those printers who have really good service depart- 
ments — they will solve any one’s printing advertising 
problem. The laughable part of this is that so fre- 
quently they are notoriously poor advertisers them- 
selves, and yet they set themselves up as being able to 
solve the advertising problem of any one else. 

My experience, which I find confirmed by others in 
my line of work, is that we are solicited more by direct 
representatives of printing houses than any other one 
thing that is bought by the advertising department. 
Of course a goodly portion of every campaign is printed 
matter — on the average from thirty to forty per cent, 
as I have shown elsewhere — which accounts in part 
for the many salesmen. 

“But what is to be the answer?” you say. “If your 
argument is good, the printing industry is going to the 
dogs. If it is the most poorly advertised of all indus- 
tries, oversold by too many salesmen, and so on, what 
are we to do?” 

To my mind the answer is surprisingly simple. 
Pick out a certain group, industry, business or trade 
that you wish to cater to. Study that trade, become 
real outsiders of the observant type, and then stick 
to that trade to get your printing business. That is one 
way; another is to open up a real service department 
and solve first one class of advertising problem and 
then another. For instance, suppose you get down 
to a fine point the how of advertising advertising to 
dealers. Make a specialty of broadsides, portfolios, 
and other forms of dealer stimulating literature, and 
then go after that in whatever territory you wish 
to cover in your campaign. 

One printer has a specialty of making enlarged 
printings of advertisements for dealer distribution. 
His sole mailing list is taken from the current issue of 
that “more-than-a-million-a-week” magazine, and he 
sends a sample — here a sample tells the story — with 
a price. We know of dozens of firms, from Far East to 
Far West, which have ordered these enlarged adver- 
tisements of that printer. 

Having gotten the opening in that way, this printer 
could go into other business if he desired, for, after all, 
getting printing business is like almost any other 
business — getting started. 

Another printer that we know of has become a 
specialist in printing catalogues of steel furniture; 
another specializes in reprint work; and so it goes. 
After all, what does your specializing on some one trade 
or line of work mean to the customer? It means service 
to him. Whether you have a service department or 
not, if you have published a steam turbine catalogue 
you know certain of the turbine business terms; you 
know whether a cut is upside down or whether it is 
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merely a zinc etching of some one’s garage which the 
engraver slipped in by mistake. 

You have a certain amount of knowledge of his 
work, which will save time, labor, inconvenience, proof- 
reader’s queries, etc. 

That is one form of service. Another form of service 
is ability to show the buyer how to save money. If 
you sell a buyer a lot of printing he can’t use, you are 
going to have trouble later. Not long ago a big Western 
printer said to the writer: “Last week we had an 
interesting case. A firm bought 125,000 pieces of a 
certain kind to mail to a list of that number. One of 
my salesmen, now gone, took the order and we finished 
the job. The buyer got almost no returns from certain 
States he mailed to. I inquired and found he had 
merely rented the list; it had not been checked up in 
years; in some States laws had changed the situation 
so that the prospect was not now interested. What 
that buyer needed was five pieces of 25,000 each, after 
he had checked up the list.”” Now that firm is done 
with “direct advertising” or other printed matter. 
Yet the printer could have saved it with a little service. 

Another form of service is to suggest stocks espe- 
cially adapted for certain classes of work the prospect 
wants. One printer suggested cutting four-page letter- 
heads down from 8% by 11 inches to 8 by 11 inches — 
with a consequent saving and a pleased buyer. 

How many dummies do you make up and volun- 
tarily give your buyers? How many of those dummies 
are so printed up that they can estimate type with a 
fair degree of accuracy? How many of them have a 
light line border on to show suggested size of type page? 
How many of them are carefully marked as to kind of 
paper, weight, color, and suggested colors of ink for 
the type matter? How many of them tell the prospect 
about how many words of the apt-to-be used sizes of 
type will go on each of the eight, sixteen, thirty-two or 
more pages in the dummy? The prospect can measure 
off his cuts and thereby almost accurately estimate his 
copy if you do this. You offer dummies— yes. But 
unless you have furnished them the average buyer does 
not often take advantage of your offer, does he? Your 
dentist will look over your teeth without charge if you 
are a patient of his, but how seldom do we voluntarily 
go to have them looked over. 

New sizes of catalogues have been adopted by the 
Association of Purchasing Agents — have you made 
up dummies and shown them to your clients? Very few 
business men are familiar with this new idea. 

The much abused word service, then, after all is 
the answer to the printers’ advertising problems; not 
necessarily a horn-rimmed-spectacle chap who can, 
on a moment’s notice, solve all sorts of advertising 
problems, but actual helpful service. 

While not exactly an advertising problem, the 
printer who wishes to make a success of advertising 
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his business must surely pick out his territory, or list 
of prospects, and keep hammering away on them. 

All things considered, it would seem to us that the 
one most logical form of advertising for the printer is a 
form of direct advertising and a planned campaign 
that has continuity. In many cases this will mean a 
house-organ. An examination of those using house- 
organs shows that the firms publishing service house- 
organs, giving help to their clients and prospective clients, 
are getting results from them. We need quote but one, 
an Indiana firm, which writes thus: “We use no other 
advertising matter, and several of our biggest and best 
customers have come to us solely through our house- 
organ.” Just as the office furniture business has, through 
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lack of attention on the part of the furniture stores, 
been diverted to the stationer, who logically has no 
reason for handling office furniture, so has the printer 
permitted the advertising agency and other forms of 
“idea men” to take away business which legitimately 
belongs to the printer. 

This, no doubt, was why our perhaps pessimistic 
friend, himself a printer, said: “Printing is the most 
poorly advertised industry in America.” 

Our personal belief is that this is fast being remedied 
though, and you who have seen the light can do a lot 
for your industry by helping the others who are lagging 
to see that yours is one industry where the shoemakers’ 
children do not go unshod. 


WHAT REAL VALUE HAS AN “INTRODUCTION”? 


BY LOUIS H. FROHMAN 


HAD been started out on my 

i selling career with a bunch of 

S i “lead cards” of prospects that 

RY yi had been on the mailing list of 

yi my firm for a long time, but had 

! never been called on or properly 

\}\i] followed up. Our sales manager 

/ thought them all to be buyers 

on <=) of catalogue and booklet print- 

g, but we did not actually know much about what 

they used. The first thing that appeared clear to me 

was that we should decide whether these were potential 

customers, or whether some of the names could not be 

taken from our mailing list. So I started out with the 
chief object of getting information. 

I had passed through a course in salesmanship, and 
had read a good deal about the importance of “entrée,” 
“approach,” and the necessity of pussy-footing around 
before the first call to find out whether Mr. Prospect 
preferred golf or billiards, his club, or working in the 
garden; whether he was more irritable when hungry 
or when struggling to digest a hearty lunch, and other 
facts of “psychological” interest. I pictured every 
office guarded by iron doors which required some 
secret “inside dope”’ to open. 

And yet, I would come back to the simple fact that 
all I wanted to know was whether these prospects used 
our kind of printing or not. If they did, I honestly 
believed that they should want to do business with us 
just as much as we did with them, for I was absolutely 
convinced as to the merit of our product, and felt a 
real pride in representing my house. 

So I disregarded the psychological subterfuges, 
started out with my “lead cards,” and was surprised 
at the way a straight approach and statement of what 
I wanted to find out swept away the bugaboos. I 


would tell Mr. Prospect that we had kept his name on 
our mailing list for some time, but that we had never 
done any business with him, and that we would there- 
fore appreciate knowing whether he really used any of 
the kind of printing we did. Often this would lead to 
questions from Mr. Prospect as to the character of 
work we were doing, and he would generally volunteer 
enough information about his business for me to decide 
whether we really could be of service to him. 

It was more than two weeks before I got my first 
order, but in that time many that had been thought 
of as prospects were eliminated from our files. Names 
and addresses were changed in a number of other cases, 
so that the mailing lists that remained were nearer 
roo per cent correct. I had gained useful information 
about the prospects just from what they had been 
willing to tell me themselves. 

Then one day, when I had been selling for about 
four months, an acquaintance gave me a letter of 
introduction to a friend of his who was a large buyer 
of printing. I had by this time developed several good 
customers, all of whom had been strangers when I first 
called on them. With such a fair showing for the 
time already put in, I felt that my progress would now - 
surely be more rapid, if this letter of introduction 
should bridge the gap of acquaintance and obtain for 
me that indefinite but much renowned thing, “entrée.” 

So with high hopes I went to present my letter of 
introduction. Sure enough, I was almost immediately 
ushered into the private sanctum. I was greeted with 
a cordial handshake and politely asked to “take a 
chair.” But once seated I felt an inexplicable awk- 
wardness, and after an embarrassing pause, I was 
unable to give what seemed a very worthy reply to 
the question, “Well, what can I do for you?” There 
was the trouble in a nut shell. With my letter of 
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introduction, it was a question of what ke might be 
able to do for me — to oblige his friend — and I no 
longer had the opening to show the service I could 
render him. In a moment, I felt my case a weak one; 
that my goods would not stand alone in the face of 
competition, but needed that letter to make up for 
some deficiency, and place me on a level where I might 
hope to gain business. I remember stammering 
through apologetically, thanking him for his courtesy, 
and getting out as quickly as I could. I called on that 
man a number of times as a matter of duty, but I 
never felt comfortable or on an equal footing, and I 
never did get an order for printing from him. 

Other salesmen are temperamentally different, I 
expect, and can take full advantage of acquaintance 
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through introduction. But to me it has seemed, since 
that experience, to bear out in principle a statement 
once made to me by a Y. M. C. A. secretary. “We 
are always especially careful in admitting a boy,” he 
said, “when he brings a testimonial of character from 
his clergyman, for it’s generally because he needs it.” 

Believe thoroughly in your ability to render real 
service to your customers, and in the product of your 
house that will back up your representations. Know 
beyond a doubt that you are giving full value for the 
price you ask for the job. If you are sure of these two 
points, you will have no feeling that the customer is 
doing you a favor in giving you the order, but you will 
realize that it is a “fifty-fifty” relation between buyer 
and seller, for the mutual benefit of both. 


A PRINTER’S DEFENSIVE ADVERTISING 
—HIS STATIONERY 


BY J. REID HAMMOND 


S is often playfully claimed, the 
tailor invariably wears an old, 
shabby suit, the horse doctor 
rides around in an automobile, 
and the printer never has a card 
with him. It is often true. 
Ask your friend the printer for 

/ a card some time and see what 
excuse he makes. Sometimes 

he has some, but at his office, not with him. More 
often he has been “out of cards for nearly a year and 
has never had time to print more.” People seldom ask 
him for a card anyway, he says. The small printer’s 
ideas about stationery are often very primitive, and his 
desires are easily fulfilled. The first article to be con- 
sidered, of course, is the bill. Js importance can not 
be’ overestimated. Next comes the envelope. In his 
opinion, these two articles constitute the only actually 
necessary stationery. Other articles are a sort of 
luxury. A letter-head and business card would be 
desirable — to be printed some time in the “dull 
season.” As for any article beyond these, many a 
small printer would find it difficult to conceive what the 
article might be, to say nothing of considering it a 
necessary adjunct to his business. 

What would you say of the proprietor of a small, 
two-man printing plant who uses no less than fifteen 
articles of stationery, aside from all blotters, folders, 
and other forms of aggressive advertising? You would 
probably call him a “little” fool or a man with big 
ideas. There is such a printer. 

The letter-head, invoice, envelope, monthly state- 
ment and business card require no explanation. There 
is a small sheet with a large heading: “Quotation.” 


It is used to state figures to customers — “estimates,” 
if you would so call them. There is another sheet 
otherwise just like it, except that it is headed “Con- 
firmation of quotation.” Down in the corner of these 
sheets are plainly stated the various terms connected 
with the quotation, as regards press proofs, authors’ 
corrections, credit, etc. The psychological function 
of these documents is to impress the customer with the 
businesslike finality of the offer, and to permit of a clear 
understanding before proceeding with the work. A 
special “Merchandise Order,” with an order number, 
is used to order stock, etc. It has an air of explicitness, 
and helps to maintain a prestige with the houses this 
printer buys from — a distinctly modern policy. There 
is a printed “Order Acknowledgment” form, of which 
the printer speaks with great enthusiasm. It has a 
two fold psychological significance. First, it suggests 
that this firm does an enormous business, to warrant 
having such a special form as an order acknowledg- 
ment. Furthermore, it tends to encourage the use of 
that ideal medium for receiving orders— the mail. 
Happy is the printer who finds the bulk of his orders 
in his mail box, that nest of golden eggs at his 
door. If the customer, two days after he mails 
his order, receives a good looking, tastefully worded 
acknowledgment, stating also when he may expect 
the goods to arrive, he will feel that it is customary 
for this printer to receive orders by mail. It will en- 
courage him to send his next order by mail, also. 

For the return of engraved copper plates and dies 
—and this printer actually does return them without 
making the customer fight — there is a heavy manila 
coin envelope. There is a large shipping label; also a 
smaller label, used upon the interior packages of the 
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doubly wrapped goods. When a package is too small 
to admit a regular shipping label, the smaller label is 
used in its place. Both of these labels are green, of 
a shade which matches fairly well the special green 
string which this firm uses exclusively. 

Two kinds of self addressed post cards help to carry 
out the modern advertising idea of “making it easy for 
the customer.” The substance of the first is “Please 
send representative to see us, with specimens,” with 
blanks for name, address, etc. The second is a 
“Reprint” message: “Our supply of 
is exhausted. Please duplicate our last order.” These 
are used as enclosures with all bills and statements. 
The printer claims that a large number of them find 
their way back, sooner or later. The customer, by the 
way, is tendered the honor of affixing a postage stamp. 

Last, but not least, there is a little sticker, yellow 
and loud and immodest for such a mite of a document. 
It is headed “Past due,” and works in codperation 
with a bill of a bygone date. Upon pressing inquiry, 
the printer admits that the label itself rarely brings 
home the check, but he claims that it helps to prepare 
the customer for the personal visit which follows shortly 
thereafter. This completes this progressive printer’s 
battery of stationery. 

Having surveyed the articles individually from the 
printer’s standpoint, let us go to the other end of the 
mail route and look at them from the customer’s eyes. 
Imagine yourself one of the prospects who grace the 
firm’s mailing list. For some time you have been 
receiving its admiration inspiring advertising. You 
discover that your supply of letter-heads has dwindled 
to eleven sheets. You recall a “Please send repre- 
sentative” post card which came with some blotters. 
You hunt for it, fill it out and mail it. The next day 
the spruce, well-dressed representative arrives, and after 
submitting his fine engraved looking card, proceeds to 
find out, by showing a neat collection of specimens, 
what style you prefer and exactly what you want. By 
this time you have discovered that there are other 
articles of printed matter that should be replaced. 
After spending ten to twenty minutes with you, get- 
ting your ideas and tactfully suggesting his, he leaves, 
with the assurance that the “figures will arrive tomor- 
row.” That spruce, well-dressed representative hap- 
pened to be the young master printer himself, although, 
of course, you never dreamed of that. 

The next morning you receive an official looking 
sheet called “Quotation” — an itemized statement of 
cost, always itemized as minutely as possible. Item- 
ized figures do not appear so formidable as a frowning 
lump sum. The quotation also definitely states the 
“time of delivery.” Your eye lighting upon the 
“O. K.— ” at the bottom, you instinctively sign it 
and mail it back. Two days later an attractive 
acknowledgment reassures you. You know that your 
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order is not being neglected. This inspires confi- 
dence. Punctually at the time specified the printing 
arrives. The outer package bears a shipping label. 
Inside, upon each of the individual packages of five 
hundred, is one of the smaller labels. The invoice 
arrives the following day. With it is a return post card 
with the large title “When these are gone,” etc. It is 
the form to be used in ordering reprint work. By 
those of acute perception it may be taken as a delicate 
hint that when you need more of these particular pieces 
of printing it will be unnecessary to cause the spruce, 
well-dressed representative to come all the way out 
to see you again. 

To carry the story further, suppose yourself to be 
one of the vast army of those who are a little slow in 
paying their bills. (No offense, kind reader!) On the 
first day of the following month you receive a state- 
ment. A conspicuous footnote plainly indicates that 
unless you applied for extended credit when placing 
the order, the firm confidently expects to welcome your 
check within ten days from the issue of the statement. 
You neglect the matter. On the eleventh day another 
statement arrives with a little slip of an eye-swelling 
color attached. The wording of the “past due” 
notice is not offensive, however. It flatteringly implies 
rather that “this small account” has evidently been 
forgotten, or lost among infinitely greater ones. If 
you do not remit within five days the spruce, well- 
dressed representative again appears, with a smile. 
If you are human you hand him a check. 

What kind of an impression has this procedure 
made upon you? Businesslike, to say the least; 
inspires confidence, reliability; you instinctively feel 
that you are tossing something into a big, competent 
machine when you give this printer an order. You 
naturally associate this firm with the other big printers 
in your city. You might be a little surprised if you 
were to pay a visit to its office. Many of this printer’s 
customers would open their eyes with incredulous 
astonishment if they were told that that spruce, 
well-dressed representative was the “old man himself,” 
the whole boss, and one mathematical half of the entire 
working force. 

Many small printers will work very enthusiastically 
to produce distinctive blotters advertising their own 
business. They are very proud of the alluring folders 
which embark from their offices. These are aggressive 
advertising, however. Stationery is defensive. Before 
the commander of one fortification sets out to capture 
another stronghold, if he is a wise commander he makes 
sure that his defense is amply strong to repel invaders. 
The printer, in his advertising, should do likewise. 
To spend a little time and effort upon his own sta- 
tionery, besides setting a good example to customers, 
is to strengthen his defense before launching an 


aggressive campaign. 











 - of my members who recently 
wrapt the drapery of his couch about 

him and laid down to pleasant dreams was 
entertained by a visitation of Truth. He saw a 
ponderous heap of letters, and he seemed to 
know without opening them that each contained 
an order for work. 


From the workroom came the soothing sound 
of humming machinery. Many men were 
moving in stock and moving out completed 
jobs. In his dream he patted himself on the back 
and was proud of this picture of success. 


Directly a Man From Erewhon stood at his 
side, and in his hand he held an open book 
and upon the page there was written a 
simple sum. And the Man From Erewhon 
spoke, saying, “Are you prepared to 
make two and two equal six?” 


The printer was alarmed, and he took 
this book and laid 
it down before him 


and he saw written 


in the book the short 


yet terrifying mathe- 
matics of the poor — 
“Two and two are 
four.” And he was 
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THE SHORT YET 
TERRIFYING MATHEMATICS 
OF THE POOR 
















cast down and sad, and there came over 
him a feeling of deep depression, and he 
thought of his wife and his children and 
then he knew in his heart that the pile of 
letters could not be opened and that his ma- 
chinery must sometimes stand idle and that at 
mathematics the poor are oftener correct, for if 
they are wrong they must go hungry. 
& ha Hh Ah 
And when he awoke he refused to bid on a 
job, just to see how it would feel. And when 
the astounded shopper departed, this 
printer, slave of the price habit, stood 
firmly upon his two feet, and beat 
himself on extended chest with both 
fists, and let out a yell that sounded like 
the wild note of freedom. Like Tarzan 
of the Apes, he felt in himself a spark 
of Manhood. He had at last discovered 
the Everlasting No. And now in every 
six he puts three twos 
and the last two is 
for himself—for his 
home, wife, and for 
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MOopERN advertising has certainly taken on an entirely 
new tone. It is becoming more and more an educational 
institution. For instance, notice the advertising of the 
papermakers, educating the printer as well as the general 
buying public in the proper uses of paper and the adapta- 
tion of different grades to different classes of work. 
Notice the typefounders and the makers of typesetting 
and typecasting machines, teaching and demonstrating 
the proper uses of type. Printers — some of them, at 
least — are using the same methods in their advertising, 
but not to the extent that they should. There is a wide 
field open in printers’ advertising for educating the general 
public in the proper use of printing and in the vast impor- 
tance of printing to the business world, and printers should 
not overlook this important feature of their business. 





IN a talk before the Advertising Council of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, Edward S. Jordan, president of 
the Jordan Motor Car Company, of Cleveland, made the 
following statement: ‘The thought which I try to give 
to automobile dealers throughout the country, and which 
I am going to give to you today just as I give it to the 
dealers, is intended to call to their attention the fact that 
they are in a business, a dignified business, in the greatest 
business in the world, and I love that business, I respect 
that business and I am out to sell every single individual 
with whom I come in contact on the fact that I do love 
that business and that I respect it and I expect every other 
man to respect it.’’ As printers, we can well afford to 
think this over carefully and apply it to ourselves and our 
own business. Printing is a dignified business; it is the 
greatest business in the world, notwithstanding Mr. 
Jordan’s claim for the automobile industry. As printers, 
we should love and respect our business, and should be 
out to sell all with whom we come in contact on the fact 
that we love and respect our business and expect every 
other man to respect it. 





Shop Meetings. 


On a number of occasions we have made reference to 
the subject of shop meetings, and it is with great interest 
that we watch the development and extension of this phase 
of work, which is of importance not only in connection 
with building up the morale and efficiency of an organiza- 
tion, but also as regards fostering a better understanding 
of the principles underlying our industrial system and our 
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system of government. The shop meeting can be used to 
serve either or both of these purposes, and will result in 
great benefit to all concerned. 

We have been especially interested in watching the 
meetings in one large institution that has come under our 
observation, the Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing 
Company. These meetings have combined lectures on 
important timely topics along the lines of the Americaniza- 
tion work with entertainment and social features, proving 
remarkably successful in creating a feeling of friendship 
throughout all departments. It has also been of interest 
to watch other institutions where meetings are devoted 
to matters pertaining directly to the business, among 
these being the Wm. F. Fell Company, of Philadelphia, 
and the Speaker-Hines Printing Company, of Detroit. 

We believe there is not a business organization that is 
too small to benefit by devoting an hour or two once or 
twice a month toa free and frank discussion and considera- 
tion of shop problems vital to the business, or to timely 
matters of general interest. The time spent will prove 
an investment that will bring big returns to the workers 
as well as to the institution itself. 





From Far Away South Africa. 


We have been favored with a report of the proceedings 
of the “First National Conference of the Printing and 
Newspaper Industry of South Africa,” held at Johannes- 
burg, November 10 to 15, 1919. Had this report been 
read to us without our knowing the source from which it 
was received, we would have taken it to be the report of 
a meeting somewhere in our own country, so great is the 
similarity of the problems discussed — which goes to 
show that the world is not so large after all, and we are 
all working together for the same ends. The report is 
extremely interesting, so much so that we regret space 
prevents an extended review. 

The conference was said to be ‘the most important 
industrial event in the history of the South African news- 
paper and printing industry.”” It combined employers 
and employees, representatives being present from the 
Federated Master Printers and the Newspaper Press 
Union on the one side, and from the South African 
Typographical Union on the other side. 

Consideration was given to the question of a national 
agreement to govern wages and other conditions of labor, 
and the inauguration of a national industrial council or 
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joint board, equally representative of employers and 
employed, for the whole industry. In welcoming the 
delegates, the president of the Transvaal Associated 
Master Printers stated that it was “the first attempt in 
South Africa of employer and employee to bring to 
practice on a national basis the desire to solve industrial 
differences by the methods of reason.” He also stated 
that he felt sure it was the desire of both parties that 
“the strike weapon as a method of settlement should be 
buried and forgotten. That method was morally, socially 
and economically disastrous to both employer and 
employee.” 

That printing is again a leader, even in South Africa, 
is shown by the statement made by one of the speakers, 
the Minister of Mines and Industries, that it was “the 
first national representative conference, not only of the 
printing industry, but of any industry in South Africa.”’ 
The necessity of organization was strongly emphasized, as 
was also the great importance of the printing industry, 
which “dealt with the intellectual food of the country,” 
and without which “books would be impossible, and in 
a modern civilization without books it would be almost 
impossible for a man to think.” 

Attention was called to the fact that the conference 
was dealing with 258 establishments scattered all over the 
Union, representing capital invested to the amount of 
nearly two million pounds. 

It is gratifying to receive this report showing the 
advancement of and the progress being made in our 
industry in a place that we have generally been inclined 
to feel was so far away. We extend our hearty con- 
gratulations and best wishes, with a “handshake across 
the seas.” sie 





Production and Transportation. 


Much has been written regarding the decrease in 
production and its effect on the present high cost of living, 
but there is still a great deal more that can be said on the 
subject. It is evident, according to reports from various 
sources, that we have not yet recovered from the reaction 
and letting down of effort which followed as a natural 
result of the high tension and strain of the years of war. 
We have not gotten back into our proper stride, are not 
working at our regular degree of efficiency. 

It can not be denied that the need of increased pro- 
duction, especially of essentials, is great. Pick up almost 
any magazine or paper, and reference will be found to 
this need. In the house-organ of the Diem & Wing Paper 
Company, of Cincinnati, under the heading “Cause and 
Remedy,” we read: 


What is the cause and the remedy for the present high cost of living? 
The subject is so extensive and there are so many conflicting opinions on it 
that it is hardly possible to answer the inquiry. But it can scarcely be 
denied that there are three fundamental causes: 

First.— A genuine shortage of all kinds of merchandise, due to reduced 
production during the war. 

Second.— Widespread “labor slacking,”’ evidenced not only by strikes 
but by a tendency among workers of all classes to spend their time and effort 
fighting among themselves for the limited supply of goods available, instead 
of buckling down in earnest to produce more goods and to make the supply 
more plentiful. 
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Third.— A great increase both in cash in circulation and in credit, due 
to government bond issues and the paper profits of speculation, which 
increases the cost of living by making money exceptionally cheap. 

The remedy for the third cause is complicated in the extreme, so much 
so that it would necessitate the attention of an entire crew of financial 
experts. The remedy for underproduction and labor slackage is simplicity 
itself. It lies in the single word “work” — for, in the final analysis, at least 
two-thirds of the widely heralded high cost of living is really the high cost 
of laziness. 


From an advance proof of an editorial appearing in the 
current issue of Power Plant Engineering, Chicago, we 
quote the following: 


Coming down to the cornerstone of our industrial structure, do we not 
find it labeled “production”? By production, as the term is commonly 
used, is meant the quantity of finished articles put upon the market during 
a definite period of time by an individual or collection of individuals engaged 
in the industry. Things produced may be classified either as essentials or 
luxuries. What the world needs today is more essentials. People are 
buying, however, many luxuries entirely out of proportion to the essentials. 
What they buy of luxuries they pay for handsomely, what necessities they 
are compelled to buy they pay for grudgingly. The result is that many have 
gone into lines of production where the profit is greatest and money is easiest 
to get, leaving the production of essentials to comparatively few, and the 
demand constantly increasing with, naturally, an increasing market value. 

In order to stabilize industry, the demand for luxuries must decrease, 
thus forcing more people into the production of essentials. . . . . 

We are all consumers and should all be producers; our industrial fabric 
is made up of all industries; its weakest threads are those where class advan- 
tage is sought. This effort on the part of some injures all others and in the 
end weakens the cause of those who started the agitation. Altruism is the 
only basis for general welfare, and the spirit of altruism must prevail in all 
industries and all classes, if economic disaster is to be avoided. 


A somewhat different attitude is taken by Manu- 
facturers’ News, the organ of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, which in an editorial in a recent issue states: 


We had our war production geared up to something marvelous, 
but our peace time production has become a joke, and apparently nothing 
is being done to stabilize it except talk and railing at the high cost of living. 
When the war was on, when something had to be done, when more men 
were needed and more money was needed, we joined hands and all pulled 
together and accomplished results which the whole world admired. 

For months every amateur economist has taken his pen in hand and 
exhorted manufacturers, miners, farmers and wage earners to “speed up 
production.”” Production has become the national shibboleth of the 
moment. We can’t get along without a shibboleth, and we can’t get away 
from it. It stares at us from every printed page. It is dinned into our ears 
by every after dinner orator and congressman. But no constructive remedy 
is offered. 

Today countless thousands of tons of freight are piled up in factory 
warehouses; hundreds of thousands of tons of iron and steel are awaiting 
shipment; millions of bushels of grain are stored in Western elevators; many 
plants are working on reduced time because they can not get an ample 
supply of coal. 

What good is more production if we can’t move the output on hand? 
The crying need of the hour is more locomotives, more box cars and gon- 
dolas, and better tracks. If we must have a shibboleth, let it be: ‘More 
transportation.” 

The long and short of it is that we are way up inthe air. Prices of every 
kind are soaring. It would be better for us to come down by the fire escape 
than to jump out of the window later. If we descend decently and in order, 
we can get down without causing very much damage. Manufacturers’ News 
suggests that an organization be effected to stimulate production and 
transportation similar to that which handled the Liberty Loan campaigns. 


While we are inclined to take an optimistic view, and 
have sufficient faith to feel that the situation will eventu- 
ally be worked out to the good of all, nevertheless we can 
not help but look on the situation as one that requires 
serious consideration and immediate attention. Action 
must not be delayed. Whatever the cause may be it 
should be ferreted out and overcome so that industry can 
move forward freely without obstruction. If each and 
every one concerned would put his shoulder to the wheel 
and exert himself to the same extent as during the trying 
days of the war when we were all working toward victory, 
we would have less cause for worry. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 


Anonymous letters 


will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words subject to revision. 


Back to the Good Old Days. 


To the Associate Editor: GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 

A recent circular sent out by the Wells Bros. Company, of 
Coffeyville, Kansas, brought back memories of my boyhood 
days. I remember the old corner. This was close to the place 
where I stood, jammed in by anxious and excited citizens of 
that then little city, and saw the Dalton brothers, Bob Evans 
and “‘Texas Jack” shot down. The outside stairway running 
io the second floor of the building was a typical feature of those 
Western towns. It was up a flight of such stairs that the 
citizens took Emmert Dalton, the only surviving member of 
the gang, after he had been shot in the back by a load of buck- 
shot. One of the brothers, who at that time was a schoolboy 
friend of mine, worked in the Wells Bros. Compainy store. 
He has since died. I will see the old town this summer. 

The circular is a good job of typography, and shows to a 
marked degree the progress in our line in that section. When 
I left that country, I remember there was one printer (I 
have forgotten his name) who lived in Oswego, Kansas. 
But he was some artist. A dodger received as much atten- 
tion in his hands as a letter-head or a cover page. He 
showed me some of his samples, and two of them I recall 
—one a letter-head, showing a really good semblance of a 
barber’s razor, made from twisted rule, cutting through a 
piece of paper, with folded edges, also made of rule. The 
other was a 6 by 9 dodger. There was a wonderful rule 
border all the way around, and cut through the border in the 
upper left-hand corner was a tint block, printed in red, and on 
the tint block was printed the word “‘red.”’ Both of these jobs 
were marvels, but, of course, time killers. But from this 
beginning this printer got a reputation, and later was head 
ad. man on the Rocky Mountain News — and the News was 
noted, for a time after his advent, for its advertising. I have 
seen many issues of that publication, and as a boy would marvel 
at the work this man did. But they would hang him now if 
he tried to pull off one of his stunts in a modern newspaper 
or job office. EARLE L. THOMPSON. 





The Printer and the Dodo. 


To the Editor: Butte, MONTANA. 
I used to write in a light vein, a long time ago, about “‘Old 
Bill,’ who was an imaginary pressman and who was given to 
exploiting his views in a more or less humorous way. The 
printing business was just a josh with Bill and me then. 

Just now I am taking a more serious view of the profession, 
and I want to make a cry about the awful lack of competence 
among the men who are working at the printing business. 

It would seem that most of the men who made printing an 
art are dead, and that the business is rapidly going to the dogs. 
The men who boosted the game and worked faithfully and 
happily to make the printing business something better than a 
mere vehicle to get the money have had poor support, and it 





is noticeable that many of them have lost heart and have gone 
into something else, possibly where there is more money. 

I boasted a long time ago about a printer who set an ordi- 
nary business card so that one might look at it and get some 
of the kind of satisfaction that comes from viewing a good 
picture. Now the question of how long it took to set it would 
be the vital thing, and no.one seems to care a d—— if it is good 
or not, so long as it is cheap. 

The printing business has never attained the dignity that 
was its due, and when one considers how much time and brains 
and patience and care it takes to build a good job of printing it 
seems a shame that its builder gets no more recognition than 
the one who lays brick or just digs holes, and often not so 
much money. 

There doesn’t seem to be any very good reason why printing 
should be cheap. Printed matter to a large extent is a necessary 
part of every business, and often it is the vital part of a selling 
campaign, sometimes the whole stock in trade of boosters of 
mining, oil and land ventures. Yet printing everywhere has 
been dirt cheap. 

A clean, prosperous printing house is the exception every- 
where, and from Maine to California the average print shop 
looks and smells like a collection of junk, and some pressrooms 
look and smell like the stoke hole of a deep-sea cattle boat. 

For years and years printers have vied with one another to 
see how cheap they could sell their product, when there was no 
necessity for it. A house using two thousand letter-heads a 
year could get them for $3.50 a thousand, and if it wanted 
five thousand envelopes they might be had for $10. 

Printers are foolishly proud, and they hate to admit that 
they can not tell in advance how much a job of printing is 
going to cost. There are technical schools and_ proficiency 
experts, absolute rules and regulations about figuring work, 
and yet the fact remains that, considering the human equation 
that enters so largely into every bit of printing, no one any- 
where can tell how much any job of printing is going to cost, 
even if it is in his own shop and he does the job himself! 

Buyers of printing have complained and have been made 
suspicious because printers’ estimates vary a lot. One printer 
will figure $80 on a job that another prices at $40, while both 
printers, if they were honest, and in the position where they 
ought to be, should say: ‘‘ Mr. Customer, printing is a good deal 
like painting a picture. I can’t tell just how much this job will 
cost you, but I have a cost system that will show pretty nearly 
after the job is done, and you can have it for that with my little 
profit added.” 

The rollermaker knows just how much composition it will 
take to make a certain size roller, and he can tell very nearly 
how much it is going to cost, but the machine shop will not tell 
you how much it will cost you to repair your press, nor how 
long it will take, because they have no means of telling, but the 
dub printer can look at a job, and in the twinkling of an eye he 
can say how much time it is going to take a dub compositor 
to set the type, a dub pressman to make the form ready, a dub 
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feeder to run it off, a dub ruler to rule it, and a dub bookbinder 
to bind it, and if any one of them makes a mistake on the job 
he is still in the clear and makes a profit anyhow! 

But that isn’t what I started out to say. There don’t 
seem to be any printers growing up any more — that was it — 
and mighty few pressmen. They make a stab at the business, 
but it is a rotten stab. The old kind of mechanics who could 
blow into any shop and stick out their chests and print— 
where are they? 

It has been suggested to me that probably they have gone 
into plumbing or bricklaying, or something where commercial- 
ism hasn’t driven out all of the art, and a fair competence might 
be asked out of the profession, so that in their old age they 
might go unstintedly to the movies and be listed by the State 
as the owner of one Ford. 

All through the printing business the same thing will apply. 
Young men are running presses in a haphazard way with abso- 
lutely none of the old-time facility, skill and know-how. They 
lack everything in the way of mechanical adroitness that 
marked the old school of men who grew up thirty years ago, 
and who could print when they were drunk better than the 
sober ones of today. 

I firmly believe it is all due to the fool restrictions that 
unions have made, and to the utter lack of human feeling that 
has developed in regard to the destiny of the small boy who 
wants to learn a trade. 

Some day we are going to wake up to the necessity of an 
ironclad apprenticeship law that will tie the young man down 
until he can pass an examination, and show himself capable, 
before he goes out to harass the employer and put valuable 
machinery and material on the everlasting blink. 

There are machine operators everywhere, drawing salaries 
for running a linotype, and for a presumed mechanical knowl- 
edge of the machine that they don’t possess. A million dollars 
wouldn’t pay for the earless spacebands that go to an untimely 
grave each year because of this. 

Builders of presses are every day working miracles in fine 
machinery and adjustment, milling parts until a seventy-inch 
cylinder press will vary less than a hair in impression and 
register, and this kind of a machine must go into the careless 
hands of grown up children who couldn’t adjust the rollers on 
a family clothes wringer. 

Printers gape open mouthed at a pressroom, and wonder 
what the various rollers are for. Half of them can’t back a 
cylinder up to make a correction without the help of a feeder, 
and they have to bring in a mechanical expert to keep a Miller 
saw in working order. 

The average pressman doesn’t know a “‘point”’ from a foot. 
He couldn’t set a line of type to save his life. He never made a 
roller, and his machinery would last longer and give better 
service if he could bring in somebody who knew how to set 
his impression. 

The slightest correction on a press means that the press, the 
feeder and a compositor waste their time on it coincidentally. 
In the old time the pressman could make the slight correction 
while the compositor was hunting his specs, and would rather do 
it than have the typesticker messing around. 

Making overlays isn’t the well-defined science it ought to 
be, and pressmen everywhere are puddling away valuable 
hours making overlays that serve no end except to eat up time. 

It would be an interesting thing to have an exhibit of 
competence, where a dozen or more pressmen might make 
ready a certain job under the same circumstances, and then 
publish a schedule of the time each of them took to do it, or 
to give each of a dozen compositors the same copy and see what 
each evolved in time and art. 

Men are selfish, and printers have, during the last twenty 
years, hedged the apprentice about with so many restrictions, 
and have been so stingy in passing along the things they know, 
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that they have about made the race extinct. Dubs are getting 
big money for spoiling valuable paper and expensive machinery. 
The bookbinder can’t rule, nor can the ruler make a book. 
Which reminds me that I listened to a eulogy over the remains 
of a good ruler who recently passed away. The preacher was 
very impressive as he referred to the dead man as a “maker 
of books,” ‘“‘who built into history the printed word.” I have 
in mind the delicate humor of my friend who lay there, and how 
his spiritual lips must have twisted in the quizzical grin that 
was characteristic of him, the while he who had never built any 
book listened, and remembered that he was no bookbinder, 
although of that guild, and that he had left behind a grown boy 
who was not a bookbinder nor yet a ruler, because he had been 
denied a chance to learn, and—the pity of it—a widowed 
mother with no support but this boy without a trade. 
A. J. CLARK. 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

OveER three thousand new members have been admitted 
by the Typographical Association within the past six months. 

Movre films showing Glasgow industries will include 
pictures depicting the methods of producing the Glasgow 
Herald. 

A copy of the York Missal, dated 1517, was lately sold for 
£200. Only eight other copies of this edition are known to 
exist. 

AT a mass meeting of master printers, held recently at 
Stationers’ Hall, London, there were passed strong resolutions 
against the proposal of employees’ unions to establish a 
forty-four-hour work week. 

Dr. RoBert CRAIG MACLACHLAN, professor at the Edin- 
burgh University and for more than thirty years chairman of 
Messrs. A. B. Fleming & Co., printing-ink manufacturers, of 
London and Edinburgh, whose death occurred recently, left 
an estate valued at £93,261. 

An armed body of men recently raided the office of the 
Trish Independent at Dublin and smashed the machines with 
crowbars. The publishers have lodged a claim for £44,000, 
under the Malicious Injuries Act, for damage done to the 
machinery and other property. 

A part of the Laverstoke estate, between Basingstoke 
and Andover, is on the market for sale. This place is owned 
by the Portal family, and it has a particular interest because 
in an old mill not far from the house is made the paper which 
is used for the Bank of England notes. 

THERE are about fifty thousand persons engaged in the 
printing trade in London, but at the present time there is 
practically only one institution designed to afford technical 
education for the trade — the St. Bride Foundation Institute 
Printing School, with a very limited accommodation, and at 
present with a waiting list of about four hundred applicants 
for tuition. 

HERBERT STRAIN, of Belfast, lecturing on the art of printing, 
referred to the ancient method of printing on bricks. He 
mentioned the discovery of impressed bricks which proved to 
be tradesmen’s bills. The butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker, he said, presented their bills on bricks, and there need 
have been no shortage of houses, as a man could soon have 
built a fine mansion from his bills, paid or unpaid. 

A MEMBER of the Cardiff Rotary Club recently read a paper 
suggesting a standardization of the sizes of checks. Any 
business man can tell of an amazing variety of sizes and colors 
of checks. Companies’ dividend warrants are often suggestive 
of stock certificates or bonds. He argued that it should be 
comparatively easy to settle on a uniformity of size and color, 
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He favors the size 3% by 8 inches. This writer prefers 312 by 
-'4 inches, this being one-third of format No. 914 of the 
“Universal” book and paper formats. This No. 9!4 format is 
the present American ** National Catalogue”’ size. 

GERMANY. 

TuE Association of German Master Printers has decided 
upon a further increase of thirty per cent in the price of printing. 

THE publishing house of Ullstein & Co., of Berlin, has 
established wireless telegraphy between its main house and 
its branch at Danzig. 

THE German Book Trades Association held a book fair at 
i.eipsic, in the week of February 29 to March 6. About three 
hundred exhibitors took part. 

Last December the German typewriter combine raised the 
‘rices of single-shift machines to 2,000 marks, and double- 

hift machines to 1,750 marks. 

In five years the Insel publishing house has produced and 
sold over five million books. Its catalogue covers specially 
the literature of permanent value. 

THE city of Leipsic last year gave 20,000 marks to the 
upport of the German Book and Script Association, a branch 
f the German Museum of Culture at Leipsic, devoted to the 

history and lore of books and writing. 

TuE Leipsic Schnellpressenfabrik recently issued a jubilee 
volume, to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its establish- 
nent. This concern, which builds cylinder presses, was 
formerly known as Schmiers, Werner & Stein. 

Durinc the war the munitions department received through 
levies on printing offices over 6,500,000 kilograms of old metal. 
The printing offices were permitted to receive back about 
2,100,000 kilograms of metal, in the shape of type, etc. 

A WRITER for one of the commercial organs speaks a good 
word for the ‘‘ American National Catalogue” size (which was 
agreed upon after a conference, in May, 1918, in the La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago). He recommends that it be also adopted by 
German manufacturers and dealers, especially for foreign trade. 

THE Journal fuer Buchdrucker-Kunst, the oldest of the 
German printing-trade periodicals, has suspended publication. 
It had reached its eighty-sixth year. It had among its editors 
and contributors many of the foremost typo-literary lights of 
the country, and it is with much regret that we note its passing. 

A PRINTER at Friedland, in Mecklenburg, who had been 
given the work of printing provisions cards for the Government, 
stealthily printed a supply for his own use. When this was 
discovered a mob of workingmen stormed his office and de- 
molished his plant. Incidentally the proprietor shot two of 
the assailants. Later on, he and his son took safety in flight. 

THE national legislature, in December last, passed a bill 
placing a tax on advertisements, ranging from two to ten per 
cent, which is expected to bring in 150,000,000 marks per year. 
The newspaper and periodical publishers protested strongly 
but vainly against this tax. It is deemed ruinous for many 
publications. 

THE printing of beautiful post cards and of magnificent 
reproductions of great pictures appears to have suffered little 
or no decline during the war, according to an English corre- 
spondent. of the London Chronicle, writing from Munich. 
Germany’s color printing trade has survived much better than 
was expected, and is ready to spread its work over the world 
again. 

ANENT the high cost of paper, U/k prints the following joke: 
“A certain doctor, who is also a health commissioner, no 
longer has his prescription blanks printed, but uses the backs 
of reports and other printed matter coming into his office, 
cutting these into smaller pieces if too large. One day he 
wrote a prescription for a nervous woman. She read it, then 
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turned it over, and immediately fell to the floor as if suffering 
from an apoplectic stroke. The doctor picked up the pre- 
scription and read on the back: ‘The funeral takes place 
next Wednesday at 5 P. M.’” 

SWITZERLAND. 

Dwrinc the war Switzerland used 130,479,339 bread cards, 
the printing of which was participated in by twenty-one 
concerns. The cost of these cards was 1,841,751 francs, and 
700,000 kilograms of paper was used in their production. 

A RECORD for speed in book printing was achieved by the 
‘“‘Hallwag” office at Berne. In 1916 the Russian Countess 
Galitzin conceived the notion to supply 20,009 Russian prisoners 
in Austria with Russian Bibles. As these could not be procured 
from the British Bible Society, she contracted with Swiss 
concerns to furnish them, and as she wanted them for delivery 
at Easter, there was scant time in which to get them ready. 
However, inside of twelve days 816 pages in pocket format 
were photoengraved from a single copy at hand of the Russian 
scriptures. Twelve presses were put to work, and in eleven 
days exactly 20,096 copies, printed, folded, bound, and packed 
in seventy-eight boxes, were started off to their destination. 

AUSTRIA, 

BECAUSE of paper scarcity the Vienna newspapers are now 
permitted to issue only two pages of text daily. 

AN agreement between German Austria and Jugo-Slavia 
provides for the handing over of 47,000,009 kronen worth of 
paper as part of the compensation. 

A RESOLUTION was passed in the Lower Austrian Landtag 
(legislature) directing the authorities to avoid the use of 
foreign terms in writing and printing, and in newly printed 
matter to use only German letter forms. 

FRANCE. 

AcCcoRDING to a historical note in La Presse de Paris, the 
first printers’ strike occurred in France in 1534. This strike 
was not settled until 1537. 

THE Reuter news agency announces three death sentences 
as a result of the trial of the persons connected with the pub- 
lication of the Gazette des Ardennes, the pro-German news- 
paper which was published in Northern France during the 
German occupation. 

SPAIN. 

By a royal order no newspaper will be allowed to be pub- 
lished or sold between noon on Sunday and noon on Monday, 
and no press message by telegraph or telephone will be accepted 
between 6 A. M. on Sunday and 6 A. M. on Monday. 

AUSTRALIA. 

THE ocean vessel Cardinia recently brought to Sydney 
1,600 tons of paper, believed to be the largest consignment of 
such a commodity ever brought by a sailing vessel. 


PRINTER PROVERBS. 


BY G. W. TUTTLE. 





A job on the press is worth two on the street. 

You may get a patron by chance, but there is no chance 
about holding him afterward — it is all up to you. 

You have to tickle a patron with an artistic job before he 
laughs with a harvest. 

The first job should be a dredge to open a channel for others. 

Every good bit of work says: ‘‘Look! Jones did it.” 
Every poor job says: ‘“‘Look out! Jones did it.” 

A printer might as well hobnob with a buzz saw or with a 
barbed wire fence as to hobnob with slipshod methods and 
work. 

Remember the old conundrum: ‘What is the largest room 
in the world?” and the answer: ‘Room for improvement.” 
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WHEN WILL PAPER PRICES GO BACK 
TO NORMAL ?* 
BY BRYANT VENABLE. 


HAT do you mean by normal? The prewar 

basis? If this is what you have in mind it 

| is reasonably safe to affirm that the prices of 

} paper will never again come to a normal 

H level. Never again will the social, economic 

| and political conditions of this country or of 

| the world return to the status they occupied 

prior to the German invasion. To produce 

and sell paper at the prices that prevailed up to 1914, we should 

first have to restore all the devastated areas of Europe, to call 

back to life and to work the uncounted dead whose removal 

from the productive occupations has impaired the wealth- 

making power of the nations; to undo the work of political 

reconstruction, within nations and between nations; to trans- 

mute all the guns, the bombs and the instruments of destruction 

into machinery and cars, into locomotives and steamships. 

We should have to set aside the law that in economics is as 

immutable as the law of gravitation, that of supply and 

demand. The wealth of the world and the money of the 

world would have to be redistributed in such manner‘as to 

restore the purchasing power of the countries most in need of 

commodities and to make our own dollar buy one hundred 

cents’ worth of groceries or of clothing. We should have to 

replace the coal that has been taken from our mines and to 

grow new forests of spruce and poplar on the mountain sides 

which the lumberman’s ax has stripped clean to the rock. And 

not only should we have to re-establish the wages and working 

conditions of a decade ago but also the mental attitude of 
capital and iabor. 

Dismissing, therefore, all thought of a return to the low 
price levels that ruled in the paper market before the war, it 
may be not unprofitable to look the future fair in the face and 
to adjust our mental processes to the changed conditions. 
Fluctuations up and down will occur in the prices of paper as 
in the prices of all other commodities, but until a general 
equilibrium in world affairs is re-established the long curve 
will continue upward. 

Labor does not show any disposition to discontinue its 
efforts to bring down the high cost of living by chasing the costs 
of production up the everlasting spiral. The recent attempts 
to adjust the differences between owners of the coal mines and 
the miners have not brought down the price of coal, and it takes 
a ton of coal to make a ton of paper. Wood in the forest is of 
no avail for pulp unless there be lumberjacks to cut it and the 
combined strength of man and beast and machinery to transport 
it. One of our own principal mills stands in a valley sur- 
rounded by hills that are covered with pulp wood and under- 
laid with rich veins of coal. A few years ago this wood and 
this coal were the raw materials for this mill. Now, the wages 
paid to common labor in the neighboring industrial cities and 
the allurements of urban life are so great that men can not be 
secured to cut this timber, and the mill is now dependent for 
its wood upon forests more than a thousand miles distant. 
Month after month during the past year, with the tipple of a 
mine less than eighteen miles from the mill, this operation has 
been dependent for its coal upon mines that lie on the other 
slope of the mountain range. Manifestly these conditions 
must be reflected in the price of the product of this mill. 

Prior to the war the returns on capital invested in the paper 
industry, with some notable exceptions, were not sufficient to 
attract large investments either into extensions of existing 
paper mills or into the construction of new plants. In the 


*This article, by Bryant Venable, secretary and assistant to the president of 
The Whitaker Paper Company, is reprinted from Paragrafs, the company’s house- 
organ, for February. 
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news print industry particularly, the low rate of net earnings 
actually drove away new capital. The big publishers, in their 
zeal to still further bear down the price of print paper, invoked 
the aid of governmental agencies and for a time enjoyed a 
carnival of unlimited supply at a merely nominal profit. In so 
doing they killed their own goose. 

Then came the war. The markets of the world turned to 
the United States and Canada for tonnage previously secured 
from European sources. And after the war there began the 
present era of advertising and a domestic demand never 
before experienced. The print mills, many of them sadly run 
down, were not able to meet these increased demands. With 
the Government pounding them on one side and the pub- 
lishers hammering at them on another side, the news print 
manufacturers are in a position to demand and to get a reason- 
able profit for their product, nor do they hold out any promises 
of increased tonnage or lower prices without conditioning 
them upon such protection in the future as shall be a reasonable 
guaranty of a liberal return for further investments. 

The book paper mills today are generally committed for all 
tonnage they can make in from two to five months. For the 
past five years there have been few important additions to the 
machine capacity of these mills. During that time the normal 
increase in domestic needs has doubtless been somewhere from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. It is generally estimated at 
ten per cent per annum. Absolutely no provision has been 
made to supply this enormous tonnage. Nor can such pro- 
vision be made overnight. Paper machines are not carried in 
stock or in cold storage. They must be made to order, and it is 
commonly understood that such an order placed today will be 
for delivery in not less than two years and at the machine- 
maker’s price at date of delivery. There may be some con- 
solation in this for the man who demurs at placing his order 
for a ton of book paper for delivery within two or three months 
at price prevailing then. It is estimated that the heavy cast- 
ings used in the manufacture of a modern paper machine at 
today’s market will cost approximately $50,000 more than the 
same castings before the war. Under such conditions, there 
is no matinee crowd of papermakers lined up before the doors 
of the machine shop with their money in their hands. 

Meanwhile, the Government continues to place a premium 
upon extravagance and inefficiency, to reward those financiers 
who have saturated their stocks with water and to penalize 
economy and good management, through a system of taxation 
that is both thriftless and un-American. Not only the divi- 
dends taken out of productive industry, but the capital invested 
and the profits left in it, are taken as the basis on which excess 
profit taxes are figured. The manufacturer shifts the actual 
burden of this taxation to the distributor by adding enough to 
the price of his product to assure him of a rate of net income 
not less than that which he enjoyed before this tax was laid. 
The distributor in his turn gives another twist to the screw of 
prices, passing the total burden of taxation on to the consuming 
public. The business man or corporation, realizing that there 
will be a tax upon every economy, has small incentive to 
accumulate a sinking fund out of which to finance needed 
extensions, to build new mills, or otherwise to make provision 
out of the prosperity of the present to supply the absolute 
necessities of the future. 





WORK. 


Robert Louis Stevenson, who had the happy faculty of 
always saying the right word, once wrote: ‘‘When we look 
into the long avenue of the future and see the good there is 
for each of us to do, we realize, after all, what a beautiful thing 
it is to work and to live and to be happy.” 

There is nothing so deadly as the easy life-—— Michigan 
Tradesman. 
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In place of a life of ease and freedom 
I have chosen a career of anxiety and 
toil. A man has higher responsibilities 
than the seeking of bis own enjoyments. 
He should devote himself to honorable 
labor.— Aldus Manutius, 1450-1515. 


* * Ef * 
Greater Than Lincoln. 


HE above sentiment is the key to 

the character of the greatest of all 
printers, the founder of the illustrious 
Aldine dynasty of printers. In the great 
period of the rebirth of learning, following 
the invention of printing, Aldus exerted 
an influence transcending in scope, 
benefits and permanency that of any 
other man. He was foremost in restor- 
ing to the world the classic literature and 
learning which had been suppressed for 
ten centuries. He excelled as printer, 
editor, translator, author and philoso- 
pher. It ill becomes a printer to be 
uninformed of the achievements of 
Aldus, quite as much as it would ill 
become an American to be ignorant of 
the achievements of Lincoln. Of the 
two, Aldus’s work was by far the greater. 
One emancipated part of a race; the 
other was the chief instrument in 
emancipating all mankind; and all by 
means of Printing. 

* * * 


The Pilgrim Printers. 


HIS is the tercentenary year of the 

fateful landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth. Two, at least, of the one 
hundred and four individuals who 
crowded the little Mayflower were 
printers, and these two were men of 
greater prominence. One was William 
Brewster, an elderly man, a master 
printer of Leyden, and Ruling Elder of 
the New Plantation — its spiritual head. 
The other was Edward Winslow, printer, 
a young man, who was thrice Governor 
of the Plantation (or Colony), who 
progressed to leadership second only on 
the executive side to the wise Governor, 
William Bradford. There is planned for 
this year a long series of celebrations, the 
first of which was on Washington’s 
Birthday in London, by Americans 
and Britons, for the glory of the heroic 
pilgrimage is shared by England. 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


In our December issue Collectanea told 
the story of the printing activities of 
William Brewster. His press was engaged 
primarily in propaganda work for the 
furtherance of the beliefs of the Puritans 
in particular, and Protestantism in 
general. In this issue we have the 
pleasure of reproducing the title page 
of a book printed by Elder Brewster. 
The original is a folio. Though Brew- 


A 
CONFVTATION 


OF THE 


RHEMISTS 


TRANSLATION,GLOSSES 
AND ANNOTATIONS 
ON THE 


NEVV TESTAMENT. 


SO FARRE AS THEY CONTAINE 
MANIFEST IMPIETIES, HERESIES, 
Jaalitues, Superfiitions, P rophaneffe,T reafons, S landersy 
Abfurditses, Falfc hoods and other extiis. 


BY OCCASION WHEREOF THE TRVE SENCE, SCOPE, 
and Doctrine of the Scriptures, and humane Authors, by them 
abufed, is now given. 


VVRITTIN LONG SINCE BY ORDER FROM THE CHIEFE IN 
Gsumen:s of the late (Queene and Scare, and at the fpeciall requett and 
encons agement of many Lodiy-learned Prachers of Evian, 
as the enfihng Epifties thew. 
By that Reverend, Learned, and Judicious Diving, 
THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, 
Saeed iene Reader of 








Printed in the yeare 1618. 


Title Page of a Folio Book Printed by One of the 
Pilgrim Printers. See below. 


ster’s name does not appear in the book, 
because to print such books in those 
days of intolerance was punishable by 
death in some countries, the book is 
identified as a Brewster imprint, first by 
the types used and secondly by a clause 
in the accusation against Brewster made 
in 1619 by Sir Dudley Carleton, ambas- 
sador to Holland from the British king: 
“As particularly, a book in folio, in- 
tituled, A Confutation of the Rhemists’ 
Translation, Glosses and Annotations on 





the New Testament, anno 1618, was 
printed by him.” 

The printers of America have, there- 
fore, a special interest in the tercen- 
tenary of the landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth in Massachusetts. We hope 
they will rise to the occasion and in doing 
so do honor to the decisive influence 
Printing had in the affairs of the Pil- 
grims while sojourning in exile in Holland 
and in attracting so rapidly great 
numbers of liberty loving persons to 
“the stern and rock-bound coast” of 
New England, among them Collectanea’s 
forefathers, who arrived in 1634. 

The Pilgrims in exile in Holland were 
largely artizans, as were those who 
ventured across the Atlantic. They 
were mainly textile workers. We find 
silk workers, ribbon weavers, block 
makers, fustian workers, bombazine 
workers, wool carders, hatters, a mason, 
three printers (besides Brewster and 
Winslow), a pump maker, three “‘mer- 
chants,” two “gentlemen” and a few 
‘“‘servants.”’ All useful persons, for the 
“gentlemen” were William Bradford 
and William Brewster (our printer). If 
all these adventurers had been of knightly 
lineage, affluent and favored with uni- 
versity educations, they could not have 
governed themselves more wisely or 
fruitfully. They encouraged democracy 
and also learning. They quickly intro- 
duced Printing, which the aristocratic 
governors of Virginia expressly pro- 
hibited. Let us, then, honor these useful 
and wise artificers, followers in their way 
of that great democrat, the Carpenter 
of Nazareth! 

* * * 


When a Well-Paid Democracy 
Forgets Its Belly. 


F these hours be dark, as, indeed, in 

many ways they are, at least do not 
let us sit deedless, like fools and fine 
gentlemen, thinking the common toil not 
good enough for us, and beaten by the 
muddle; but rather let us work like good 
fellows, trying by some dim candle light 
to set our workshop ready against 
tomorrow’s daylight — that tomorrow, 
when the civilized world, no longer 
greedy, strifeful, and destructive, shall 
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have a new art, a glorious art, made by 
the people and for the people, as a happi- 
ness to the maker and the user.— William 


Morris. Wise di ees 


Hard Fate of a Liberty Loving 
Printer. 


N 1664 in London a printer named 
John Twyn was executed for printing 
a book entitled “A Treatise of the Exe- 
cution of Justice: wherein is clearly 
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Speaking Tubes and Megaphones. 


HE speaking tube was an important 
invention, and served well until the 
telephone supplanted it. Speaking tubes 
were invented in 1670 by Samuel Mor- 
land of London. He also invented the 
megaphone. In 1672 Morland issued an 
illustrated description of his useful inven- 
tions. A copy of his book was sold 
recently for $25. The rapid introduction 
of Morland’s inventions was due to thé 
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Worrall & Co.’s Printing Press Factory in 1848. 


In 1848 this was the oldest established printing 


press factory in New York. There 


was an older one in Philadelphia, established by David Ramage in 1795, the first press 


factory in America. 


Worrall made hand presses, 
copper plate and lithographic presses, chases, cases, case stands, galleys, 


double and single cylinder presses, 
and about 


everything used in a printing plant, except types. 


proved that the Execution of Judgment 
and Justice is as well the People’s as the 
Magistrate’s Duty, and if the Magis- 
trates pervert Judgment the People are 
bound by the Law of God to execute 
Judgment without them and upon 
them.” The book upheld views which 
today in England are justified by every- 
one acquainted with the judges and 
rulers of a time when Milton was pro- 
scribed and the bodies of men of whom 
England is now proud were taken from 
the graves and scattered in the fields by 
insensate tyrants. The sentence of John 
Twyn was: 

“That you be led back to the place from whence 
you came, and from thence to be drawn upon a 
hurdle to the place of execution, and there you 
shall be hanged by the neck, and being alive shall 
be cut down, and your privy members shall be cut 
off, your entrails shall be taken out of your body 
and you living, the same to be burnt before your 
eyes; your head to be cut off, your body to be 
divided into four quarters, and your head and 
quarters to be disposed of at the pleasure of the 
king’s majesty. The Lord have mercy upon your 
Soul.” 

* * * * 
rr . . 
The’greatest duty of ‘a master printer 
is tofconscientiously select the lads he 
brings into the industry. 

Are you fulfilling this duty? 

now is the time to begin. 


If not, 


interesting character of his book. About 
a year ago a man died who was well 
known in the world of sports. It was 
then stated that this person was the 
inventor of the megaphone. Actually, 
he was the first man to utilize the mega- 
phone for announcing events in sporting 
arenas. The encyclopedias have for- 
gotten Morland, but here is the testimony 
of a well printed, well illustrated, rather 
luxurious book, in folio, which will per- 
petuate his honors. Had it been a 
crudely written, cheap affair it would 
have disappeared long since. Books are 
the true and ever reverberating trumpets 
of fame and the awarders of unimpeach- 
able honors. All books are created by 
the printers’ art, which also creates the 
authors and the inventors. 


* * * * 
Prices of Paper in 1800. 


OHN NEILSON, of Quebec, printer, 

wrote to Charles R. Webster, of 
Albany, printer, on the twenty-fifth day 
of September, 1800, enclosing two 
samples of paper, demy size, and asking 
for quotations. In reply, Webster offered 
Demy Printing (17% by 22 inches) at 
$3.84 per ream, and Demy Writing 
(151% by 20 inches) at $4.32 per ream, 
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in Albany. This, of course, was all rag 
hand made paper. We have this inter- 
esting correspondence before us as we 
write. Neilson wrote that he thought 
Albany a better buying point than New 
York on account of the facilities for get- 
ting stocks during the winter by sleighs 
traveling over Lakes George and Ticon- 
deroga and the River St. Lawrence. 
There was no other practicable way to 
get freight to Quebec, except in summer 
by sailing vessel from Boston or New 
York, a long voyage at the best. We, in 
these times, who complain of the slow- 
ness of railroad freight, can not easily 
realize the difficulties that the early 
Canadian and Western printers encoun- 
tered in procuring supplies. 

* * * * 


The Mariner’s Safeguard. 


HEN out of sight of land, little 

danger need be apprehended by 
the navigator. But as he approaches 
the land, especially if the land is strange 
to him, he studies his charts each 
moment, for in them he finds his only 
safe guide. Many printers are con- 
stantly employed printing charts and 
warnings and instructions for navigators. 
Whether on sea or land, printing is man’s 
surest guide. Sun and stars may fail the 
navigator, but Printing never. Much 
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Premises of R. Hoe & Co. in 1840. 

This was the factory and salesroom of this cele- 
brated firm at the beginning of the period when it 
achieved a wide demand for the type-revolving 
cylinder press, invented by Richard March Hoe, 
which made this house famous. 


praise has been justly awarded to wire- 
less telegraphy for saving life at sea, but 
for one life in danger saved by means 
of wireless, many thousands are saved 
from danger by means of Printing. Pre- 
vention is better than cure. Yes, brother 
printers, ours is ‘“‘some’’ job! Let us 


buck up. 
* * * 


In the field of salesmanship, adver- 
tising is the range finder.— Graphica. 








PORTRAIT OF A LITTLE GIRL 


Reproduced by courtesy of “Town & Country,” New York, from painting by Lydia Field Emmet, 


N.A. Engraved in four colors by The Powers Coloritype Company, New York, and printed by 
The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. Process inks by Sinclair & Valentine Company. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. Replies can not be made 
by mail. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. 
For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


For Research in Photoengraving. 


The Photoengravers’ Joint Industrial Council makes the 
announcement that not later than next May it will have ready 
a complete report of a plan for a research laboratory to investi- 
gate the chemicals, apparatus and processes that are included 
in what is termed processwork. The expectation is that the 
council will be enabled to standardize the chemicals and 
methods at a tremendous saving to the engraving business. 
This Joint Industrial Council of the photoengravers is composed 
of the American Photoengravers’ Association of employers, and 
the International Photoengravers’ Union of workmen, all of 
whom realize that this promises another big step forward by the 
combined organizations. 


Zinc and Copper Plate Sensitizers. 


Here are the sensitizers recommended by the Eastman 
Kodak laboratory for printing on zinc and copper plates, the 
bichromatized albumin formula being: 


Albumin (white of fresh eggs). ................. 2 ounces 100¢. ¢c. 
PROEGCROEAVINE PINE so ooo cee eed ce coeeew ease 1s ounce BSc. 1c. 
Ammonium bichromate.. .. 6... 4.....660.008 00000 13 ounce 15 grams 
RUM one ht Btn sh Sn aa Ne oh ete gie eye 32 ounces 1,000 ¢. c. 


The half-tone enamel formula following will give a very thin 
enamel film, preferred by those using fine screens; for a thicker 
enamel the amount of water may be reduced to twenty ounces, 
depending on the speed with which the metal plate is whirled 
when coating: 


PRGQGENSEAVINE RING: o.oo cae sac deeca on 12 ounces 360 grams 
Avamoniim ‘dichromate .......2....66.6.666560%s 34 ounce 25 grams 
pTSTCHC) CLARE a 30 minims 202:C; 
WARCR UG IANO. hes Giese ca oe 6 NG Swe Reman asad 32 ounces 1 liter 


It is recommended that the proportion of bichromate be 
kept low, being about six per cent of the amount of glue used, 
that is when printing by the enclosed arc lamp. If open arc or 
daylight is used for printing, more bichromate may be added 
to the above formula. 


A New Metal Plate Cooler. 


In these days when every moment of an engraver’s time is 
so valuable, any device that will reduce the time of the opera- 
tions and still improve the result is worthy of notice in this 
department. Just such a device is a plate cooler, the invention 
of Frank T. Powers, of New York. In the early days it required 
great patience and skill to heat a plate evenly over the small 
oil and gas heaters of that period. The modern gas stoves, on 
the Bunsen principle, with rows of gas jets, overcame that 
difficulty. Now comes this Powers plate cooler to rapidly and 
evenly withdraw the heat from the plate without warping the 
metal. The table top of this invention is covered with a fabric 
like burlap, which is always wet. The hot plate is laid on this 
wet table top, when the pressure of the foot on a pedal pumps 


cold water against every portion of the back of the plate 
simultaneously. When withdrawing the plate from the cooler 
the back passes over a towel squeegee that removes all damp- 
ness from the back, and the metal plate is ready at once for the 
next application of resin powder. The inventor has such con- 
fidence in its merit that he sends it on trial for thirty days, 
transportation prepaid. Send to Powers Brothers, 137 West 
Thirty-seventh street, New York city, for booklet, ‘The Old 
Way and the New Way.” 


Gum Etching Solution for Zinc Plates. 


The planographic printer, whether from zinc plates direct 
or by the offset method, who used tannic, gallic and phosphoric 
acids in the gum solution for desensitizing the zinc plate, has 
found these acids so high in price that substitutes have been 
found in the use of nitric and hydrochloric acids in combination 
with alum. A stock solution of one pound of gum arabic in 
one hundred ounces of water is first made. To twenty ounces 
of this gum solution, diluted one-half with warm water, add 
one-quarter ounce of powdered alum and a dram of nitric acid 
by preference, though hydrochloric acid will answer. The alum 
and acid in the solution grains the zinc slightly, so that it will 
hold moisture, while the gum arabic prevents the litho ink 
sticking to the zinc except where the design in ink is. This 
solution will also remove scum from the zinc plate that might 
form during printing. 


Zinc Etchings That Are Corroded. 


George R. Palmateer, Waterford, New York, writes: 
“Kindly advise what to do with zinc etchings that have 
become corroded.” 

Answer.— Zinc etchings are usually corroded by cleaning 
the ink from them with a lye instead of using benzine, and then 
the lye is allowed to dry on them. To save them for possible 
use, the best thing to do is to send them to a photoengraver to 
see if he can restore them. Or clean them with a stiff brush and 
benzine, and then rub over the face gently with what is known 
as engravers’ charcoal, which will brighten the surface, when 
you can judge whether they are corroded too far to print. The 
charcoal will remove the corrosion if it is but slight, after which 
the zinc etchings should be gone over with kerosene or other 
oil to prevent further corrosion. 


Photoengravers’ Glue. 


E. J. Volz writes: ‘‘There appears to be a shortage in the 
market of Le Page’s glue, such as is specially prepared for 
photoengravers’ use. What would you recommend as a 
substitute?” 

Answer.— There are many other kinds of fish glue to be had 
which can be clarified for photoengravers’ use. There are the 
carpenters’ fish glue and that used for joining leather belts. 
These glues usually come in cans, and when tested with blue 














litmus paper will be found to be slightly acid. All of these 
glues should be diluted with water until they are about the 
consistency of the regular photoengravers’ glue. Pour a quart 
of one of these fish glues into a glazed or enamel lined steam 
cereal cooker, and stir well into the glue the albumin of at least 
two eggs. With plenty of water in the lower vessel, cook the 
glue until the albumin is coagulated in a thick dirty scum on 
top of the glue. While hot as possible filter through a muslin 
or flannel bag into a well heated glass jar or bottle. This glue 
should now be free from grease and other impurities. When 
using for enamel it will be necessary to add more liquid ammonia 
than usual to counteract the acidity of the glue. The glue may 
be neutralized at once, but it keeps better when slightly acid. 
When one gets used to clarifying these cheap fish glues it will 
be found that they give a most satisfactory enamel. 


Musical Terms in Photoengraving. 


E. C. Mayer, New York, writes: ‘‘I have been on the 
doorstep of printing for twenty years. Can you tell me why 
the name ‘Half-tone,’ what a quarter-tone is and whether 
there is a full-tone and a double-tone?” 

Answer.—In the early photoengraving processes only 
black lines on a white ground could be reproduced. This is still 
called line engraving. By photographing through a screen it 
was found that gray, or the tone midway between black and 
white, could be reproduced, hence the name “‘half-tone”’ was 
given to the method of photoengraving that would reproduce 
gray. Artists speak of the light gray midway between gray and 
white as a “quarter-tone.” ‘‘Full-tone” is used in printing 
when the ink is used at full strength of color, and “‘double- 
tone” is a name given to inks that give two shades when 
printing a single impression. 


What a Visitor Thinks of Us. 


D. Greenhill, vice-president of the Master Process Engrav- 
ers of England, after visiting this country to study our methods, 
gives among his impressions the following: The warmth of the 
reception given himself and Noel Hunter, his companion, was 
most gratifying. Not only would the proprietors of engraving 
plants give most of a morning or afternoon to showing them 
every detail of their methods of working but would entertain 
them at dinner besides. The familiar way in which employers 
would address their men by their first names or nicknames 
instead of by the formal “Mr.” as in England, showed that in 
America the employee was not treated as a servant but as a 
friend. The way we specialize, some firms doing colorwork 
only, others doing newspaper engraving exclusively, was noted. 
The size of some of our engraving plants was probably the 
greatest surprise to the visitors. They found in Chicago a 
studio for making color-record negatives with a copy board 
40 by 30 feet. In another house they employed eighty to 
ninety artists, while in still another there were employed no 
less than fifty wood engravers. Mr. Greenhill said they did 
better colorwork in England. Regarding this last statement, 
there are quite a number of our readers from Missouri. 


Hardening Bath for Enamel. 


There has been placed on the English market The Ilford 
Tropical Hardener, intended to so harden the gelatin on dry 
plates that a developer as warm as 110° F. can be used without 
softening or frilling the gelatin. The formula given in the 
patent for this hardening solution is: To ten ounces of water 
add one-fourth ounce of forty per cent formalin and two ounces 
of sodium sulphate. This solution is said to keep indefinitely. 
As the fish glue solution, termed enamel, is similar in char- 
acteristics to gelatin, and as the heat generated in etching tends 
to soften the fish glue around its edges, just where the etching 
action takes place, it would seem as if this hardener could be 
used to advantage by the etcher to flow over the developed 
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enamel plate several times before drying it. It need not be 
washed off. Just twenty-five years ago the writer adopted the 
practice of staining the developed enamel with cotton blue to 
determine if there was any scum left over the bared metal. 
Then he would flow the enamel with a saturated solution of 
common alum, which changed the color of the enamel to a most 
brilliant blue and hardened the enamel at the same time. By 
this treatment he never had trouble with the enamel softening 
in the etching bath. 


Commercial Artists’ Union of North America 
Organized. 


After years of talk the Commercial Artists’ Union of North 
America is a reality. It is affiliated with the International 
Photoengravers’ Union, and owes its existence largely to the 
organizing efforts of Joseph J. Derse, Jr., a commercial artist 
of New York. Local union No. 1, consisting of several hundred 
artists, has just elected William McLees as its first president. 
McLees comes from a family of artists and engravers, his 
father having been one of America’s leading steel engravers. 
The Philadelphia union is reported to have about two hundred 
and twenty-five members, and the Newark, New Jersey, union 
nearly fifty members, with J. Weingaertner as president. 

The qualification for membership is that the artist must 
make drawings for reproduction, so that it includes artists who 
work for engravers as well as those working for lithograph- 
ers and offset printers. It is estimated that there are about 
twenty thousand such artists in North America, 2,500 of them 
being in New York, and 1,000 in Chicago. At present there are 
no standards for pricing drawings or for paying artists, and as 
they are notoriously bad business men they are too frequently 
taken advantage of, to the disadvantage of not only them- 
selves but of the whole profession. All of this is to be regulated, 
and there are to be established art schools where they can 
perfect themselves. Once take away from the artist’s mind 
the thought of scrambling for a livelihood, and he can give 
attention to cultivating his art. 





FABLE OF GOOD PRINTING. 
BY LON JEROME SMITH. 

In a large city in the East there once lived a man who was 
in business for himself. He sold all kinds of Insurance, and, 
while his profits were of goodly amount, he was always striving 
to increase the number of his clients. 

With this end in view, he wrote a series of advertising letters 
extolling his ability to produce splendid results in his line and 
sent them to a Printer to be set up. Now the Printer’s price 
was very low. That was why the man sent the work to him! 

The letters were duly printed and forwarded to the man, 
who, without carefully looking them over, instructed his 
stenographer to mail them to his prospective clients. 

Then he waited a long, long time, but no added business 
came in as a result of the letters, so he grew very impatient and 
looked over the printed copies of his letters. What he found 
in them made him extremely angry, and he said unpleasant 
things about the Printer because the work had been done on 
poor paper and every page carried a number of mistakes. It 
was a very poor job and the man knew that his money had been 
wasted, so he wrote a new series of letters and sent them to a 
good Printer, whose price was higher but whose work was 
better. 

This Printer used a fine grade of paper and set the letters 
up in clear, legible type, attractive to the eye, and soon after 
they were mailed, answers began to come in and good results 
came to the man, who was very happy over his increased 
business and he gave the good Printer all his work 
thereafter! 

Moral: Good printing always pays! 
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JOHN SMITH’S BOOKKEEPING.* 


NO. 4— BY R. T. PORTE. 


Synopsis of preceding stories— John Smith comes to the rescue of 
Jefferson Bell at a moment when financial disaster threatens, and in addition 
to his duties as a printer takes a half-ownership in the Bladon Banner plant, 
and the business management. Smith hires Mamie to keep the books and 
help set type, and also changes the arrangement of the plant for greater 
efficiency, introduces a system for keeping track of advertisements, and 
discards the “job hook,” substituting a job ticket and register. 


Income. 


HERE are just two kinds of people in the 
world. There are those that worry and 
those that don’t. Of these two classes it is 
mighty hard to say which is in the majority, 
but taking the average country newspaper 
publisher, we would say that he belongs to 
the “‘don’t worry” class. Jefferson Bell was 
no worse or no better than the average 
editor who conducts a country newspaper. He was an editor 
and not a business man. He could write a red-hot editorial, 
a nice four-line local, and a write up of a Fourth of July cele- 
bration that you would always remember. He was a good 
proofreader, particular as to punctuation, and a crank on 
spelling. He insisted on keeping the word “‘county” down, 
and always referred to the county as ‘‘Wayne county.” To 
capitalize “county” meant dire consequences to the unhappy 
compositor that did the terrible deed. All of these things he 
understood as being highly important in the making of a news- 
paper, and without them the paper would be a failure. He 
watched the ‘‘upstarts’”’ who went into the business, and 
scoffed when they fell down in any of the little niceties of 
“style,” or spelling and punctuation. Bell would fret and fume 
for days over some simple error that had crept into the paper, 
and every time he picked up that particular issue he could see 
nothing but that error, and he imagined that every reader 
saw it. 

Yes, we will take it all back. The country editors like 
Jefferson Bell do worry and fret a great deal, and perhaps, 
after all, everybody worries over something, and therefore there 
is only one class of people —all who worry. But when we 
think of worry in the first sense we think about worrying over 
money matters. Seemingly that is the only great thing to 
worry about. If that is the true test, then few country pub- 
lishers worry — and Jefferson Bell least of all. It is true that 
on Fridays, when the “insides” came and enough money to 
pay the C. O. D. had to be rustled, he did worry somewhat, 
but when the amount was at hand to pay the obligation, 
financial worries and Jefferson Bell were far apart. 

Not so John Smith. If he ever ceased to worry about 
money it was only in his sleep. He was a good printer, steady 
and ever on the job, but as to writing a three-line local, or even 
a two-liner, that was not his job. He might do it in a pinch, 
but he preferred not. Give him something to figure out, some 
mathematical problem, and just to know how much money he 
spent each week, then you were getting at something he could 
understand. In a neat little book he had down in black and 
white every dollar he had earned, and what he had done with 
it. There are that kind of people, and John Smith was one. 
He was not stingy nor even, as some call it, “near,” for on 
the contrary he spent quite freely, but just the same he kept 
track of it. 

For a week John had been spending part of his time talking 
to the cashier of the bank, and looking at forms and books, 
and writing things on sheets of paper. Seemingly long dis- 
cussions were being held, and there were lots of arguments. 
Bell was rather amused at all this, but having known Smith 
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*Note.— This is the fourth of a series of twelve stories about John 
Smith, printer and publisher, and his methods of keeping accounts. Copy- 
right, 1920, by R. T. Porte. 
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for so many years thought nothing of it. That Smith was 
planning another new scheme to put into the business did not 
enter his head. The “advertising jacket” and “‘job ticket” 
were certainly enough, and Bell could not comprehend any- 
thing else. These two were certainly plenty for any shop to 
keep track of. 

One day Smith asked Bell to stay a few minutes after work 
to talk things over, and much to Bell’s consternation some 
funny questions were asked him. 

‘“*Mr. Bell,” Smith said, ““do you know how much business 
you did last year? That is, how much job printing, adver- 
tising, legals, subscription receipts and the rest?” 

“T — er —I—eh, well, Smith, to tell you the truth I 
do not believe that I could give you the exact amount in 
dollars and cents.” 

“That is just what I thought,” said Smith, “‘and it is a 
condition that will not be in this shop very much longer. The 
cashier and myself have been talking over methods of keeping 
track of what we are doing in all classes of work, and I have 
about decided to start in with November 1, and find out what 
we are doing every month. Guess we will have to figure out 
what is owing us, and take that inventory of the plant and 
start in right.” 

“That might be a good idea, Smith, if it did not take too 
much time,’’ Bell replied. “It always seemed to me that so 
much bookkeeping was a waste of time, but you seem to like 
to keep a book full of figures, so I suppose you will have to 
do it.” 

Long after Bell had gone, Smith sat at the desk drawing 
vertical and horizontal lines on sheets of paper and writing in 
words, and then finally a smile spread over his face, and 
putting out the light he went out to his supper awaiting him 
at the boarding house. 

What editor does not attend the “‘church sociables” and 
entertainments? Possibly a few do not, but the average 
editor knows full well that a “‘write up” of the entertainment, 
with full mention of all who took part, will be looked for in the 
coming issue, and to leave out the name of a single participant 
would mean considerable dissatisfaction, to say the least. 
Believing in giving all the news, and mentioning just as many 
people each week as possible, Jefferson Bell never missed a 
church sociable or entertainment. Besides, Mrs. Bell was 
quite a church worker, and that made some difference, if you 
get what I mean. 

The evening after Smith had said something about know- 
ing how much business they were doing, Mr. and Mrs. Bell 
attended one of the periodical entertainments at the village 
church, and on their way home they noticed a light in the 
shop, and people moving back and forth. As they were just 
across the street, they decided to go over and see what was 
happening. On opening the door they were much surprised 
to find Smith and Mamie busily at work over some books, and 
the cashier of the bank looking on. 

““What’s the matter,” Bell exclaimed. “Has the place been 
robbed, or what?” 

The three workers looked up much surprised, and then 
looked at one another. 

“Well,” Smith said, “we intended to surprise you, but 
seeing that you have surprised us, I guess it is best to tell you 
just what we are doing, if you want to stay that long.” 

“If Mary doesn’t mind waiting, I guess it will be all right,” 
Bell said, as he was rather curious to know just what all the 
excitement was about. 

“We are opening a set of books for the firm,” Smith 
answered, “‘and the cashier here is giving us some pointers, 
and he might explain just what we are doing, and at the same 
time help Mamie and myself over some difficulties.” 

“For goodness’ sake, Jefferson,” Mrs. Bell exclaimed, “‘if 
they are really starting a set of books, stay awhile. You know 
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I have been after you for years to have a set of books, and now 
that John is doing it I am indeed interested.” 

‘All right,” Bell said, “‘I guess I will have to stay, and 
perhaps Mary will keep still about a set of books after she 
finds out how much trouble it is going to be. I got along 
pretty well for ten years without all this foolishness, but 
perhaps after all a set of books will help.” 

‘They certainly will,” the cashier chipped in, “‘and I know 
that it will mean lots for you both.” 

“The next thing, I suppose,”’ grumbled Bell, ‘“‘you fellows 
will be putting in one of those newfangled cost systems I 
have noticed THE INLAND PRINTER has been printing about. 
It will be all system and no paper, I’m thinking.” 
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“This book is what is commonly known as a Combination 
Cash Journal. Many accountants do not approve of it, and I 
tried to get John to put in something different, but he had 
figured this out, with some suggestions by me, and would not 
change. It is not what bookkeepers would call a ‘regular’ set 
of books, but if it is properly carried out it will certainly tell 
you exactly what your income is, what — well, as we have 
not got that far yet, perhaps right now we had better stay by 
the income alone. 

‘Of course you will understand that the first column is for 
the dates, just as written. The next column, headed ‘No,’ is 
to take care of the number of your job, according to the job 
ticket and the number of the advertising jacket. It can be 
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FIG. 1.- 


“Don’t worry about that,” Mrs. Bell said. ‘‘I think we 
can safely trust John here not to go too far.” 

John Smith did not seem inclined to continue the talk on 
this point, although at the words cost system he shook his head. 
He had seen time sheets, and other things, which looked to him 
like a whole lot more work for nothing, and he didn’t want 
to add too much work on his shoulders. The bookkeeping 
Mamie could take care of after it was fairly started, but the 
cost system to him seemed an added burden to his work. 

After a short time, Smith turned to the cashier and told 
him that at last they had secured a statement, as nearly correct 
as possible, of what was owing the concern on November 1, had 
divided the amount up according to the various classes of work, 
and had entered the amounts of the various jobs that they had 
done, and also the amounts received for subscriptions, and 
asked what next. Evidently the cashier thought they had 
done enough for one night. 

“That will be enough now,” he said, ‘“‘and as Mr. Bell 
seems to want to see what we are doing, suppose we show him 
the entries that have been made, and explain them to him.” 

Jefferson Bell joined the group, and then the cashier 
started in to explain just what the entries were, and what 
they meant. 


First page of Combination Cash Journal. 










































































used for another purpose, which will come later, and we will 
not take the time to explain that now. 

“Under the heading ‘For’ are the names of the various 
persons for whom you have done work, paid bills, given 
money, and other transactions. The first six items are part 
of the inventory which I have asked John to put down, and 
later we will put in the figures in some other columns to the 
right, but if they get this income thing started right it is 
enough for now. 

“On the sixth line you will notice the words ‘Accounts 
Receivable’ and the figures under the heads in the columns to 
the right. This is as near as we can figure what was owed you 
on the first of the month. The amounts in detail, according 
to the different firms, are on this slip of paper, and will be 
used in another way later. The ‘Cash on Hand’ item on line 8 
is to take care of what you had on hand in actual cash on 
the first day of the month, and as soon as John has dis- 
covered what the correct amount of that was we will put it 
in another column to the right. 

“You will notice that two lines are left with your name 
and Smith’s. This is for the purpose of putting down what 
both of you have in the concern, which will be figured out 
in a few days. The rest of the lines are the items which 
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interest us right now, and if properly kept they will show you 
what your income is from the various kinds of work you do.” 

Bell looked at the open book and seemed to be very much 
interested. Perhaps much of it was like Greek to him, but 
we must not think that Bell was not capable of understanding 
things when explained to him. He certainly understood just 
what was done, but the idea that it would be of much use had 
not struck him, although he said nothing. 

The cashier then went on to explain that every trans- 
action of a business nature that occurred in the concern must 
be recorded in this book. It was the ‘“‘book of original entry,” 
as he called it. Every dollar received on subscription must 
be put down, the date the dollar was received and from whom, 
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refer to them; in fact, they will not be printed, and as the 
columns are filled out by Mamie and John Smith we will tell, 
in following articles, just how it was done and the reason for 
each entry. 

As Jefferson Bell looked at the two pages before him he 
plainly saw that if kept up, at the end of the month, for the 
first time in the history of his career as a publisher of a news- 
paper, he would know just how much business he had done, 
and just how much advertising, jobwork, subscriptions and 
other things had contributed to the total. 

Knowing John Smith as well as he did, and knowing that 
John had always kept a record of his personal expenditures 
and income, Bell also knew that the record would be kept. 
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and the amount carefully put in the column headed ‘“Sub- 
scription,” and in the column ‘‘ Description” an explanation 
given of the transaction. Lines 13 and 14 showed just how the 
matter of entering jobwork was taken care of, the other lines 
to and including 25 carried jobs and subscriptions. There were 
25 lines to the page. The first two lines on the second page 
contained the name of the paper, which he said would be 
taken care of in other columns later, but the next lines down 
to line 45 showed how the different advertisements for the 
week had been entered and divided into the various classes 
under the two heads. Line 38, however, recorded the fact 
that twelve copies of the paper had been sold, and the sub- 
scription column given the credit. Line 45 showed that four 
sheets of cardboard had been sold, and the amount entered 
under ‘‘Stationery.” 

All questions as to what the rest of the columns on the 
right were for, the cashier refused to answer, giving as an 
excuse that it was late, and perhaps in a day or two he would 
have time to explain, but John had an idea, and as the various 
transactions took place the amounts could be filled in in the 
other columns. 

As the other columns were blank we have thought best to 
follow the cashier’s plan in showing our reproduction and not 







































































2.—Second page of Combination Cash Journal. 


He walked home in silence, beside his better half, and 
although she looked at him several times, he went along with 
a slightly bent head, and she knew that Jefferson Bell was 
doing some tall thinking and would soon have something to say. 

‘‘Mary,” Bell said when they had reached home, ‘‘I hope 
you are now satisfied. The grand system of bookkeeping has 
been started in the firm of Bell & Smith.” 

And Mrs. Bell only smiled. 


PRINTING-OFFICE CHICKENS. 


Hatch the chickens first. Count your returns from satisfied 
patrons at the sunset instead of at the sunrise. Get the outages 
down and get ’em down correctly — expenses, all types of 
’em. Then listen; possibly you may hear a peep! If so, get 
a fence around that chicken, quick! But be sure she is your 
bird — don’t fence the other fellow’s bird by mistake, the way 
my friend, the country storekeeper, did. Smith took his 
inventory; was almost overcome by the showing of profit; had 
heart expansion and made his clerk a present of a fine watch. 
Had memory expansion the next morning; found he owed 
$1,000 on a note which was not included in his inventory. 
Chicken stopped peeping! Curtain dropped!—G. WW. Tuttle. 
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An Astonishing Solecism. 


One of the most surprising instances of solecism that ever 
appeared in print was shown in the title of a book, ‘“‘Why We 
Punctuate.”” What the book was meant to elucidate is the 
determination of how to punctuate, which of course should 
show why we punctuate in certain ways, but is not in any sense 
the kind of exposition implied by the title used, which indicates 
only a general showing of why any punctuation is used. I had 
thought this about the worst that could be done, until I saw 
a book on ‘‘ Modern Punctuation,” in which occurs an expres- 
sion that transcends all others in esoteric vagueness. This 
book speaks frequently of ‘“‘compounding points,” even of “the 
compounding semicolon.”” Compounding is uniting elements 
into one mixture, and punctuation is pointing off or separating 
groups one from another. Can any one show me how punctu- 
ation can be compounding? 


“ Differ With ” and “ Differ From.” 


E. L. N., Canadian, Texas, writes: “In the use of the 
expressions ‘differ with’ and ‘differ from,’ I maintain that 
‘differ with’ should be used when two persons are at variance 
on a subiect of discussion, while ‘differ from’ should be used 
when they differ as to habits and appearance. My employer 
maintains that ‘differ with’ is grammatically incorrect for any 
use, and insists that ‘differ from’ is the only correct expression, 
although the Century Dictionary cites both uses as I have 
described. My employer uses the expression ‘disagree from’ 
and maintains it is the only correct use. I believe that ‘dis- 
agree with’ is the correct usage, and the Century quotes only 
‘disagree with’ and does not show any use whatever of the 
expression “disagree from.’ Please show both of these phrases 
with their correct usage and cite authority for same.” 

Answer.— I must differ with that employer, and agree with 
the letter writer, because it is conventionally grammatically 
correct to say that one differs with another in regard to certain 
occurrences, and also that one differs from another in certain 
ways. The main authority for such difference is the fully 
established usage by all good writers and speakers. It would 
be hard to find any more trustworthy authority than the 
Century Dictionary, for that work was made by scholars hav- 
ing the utmost and most deserved reputation. All dictionaries, 
however, are mere records of what writers and speakers 
actually use, though of course they all select for their records 
that which is used by the best writers and speakers. No good 
dictionary is intended to teach theory; every one is devoted to 
the exposition of actual practice. Our letter writer has stated 
the true difference between the two expressions first mentioned, 
but cited only the dictionary least known popularly because 
of its large size. All those most known might well be cited, for 
they are all alike in their treatment of the words noted. Per- 
sons differ with each other, not from each other, when they take 
opposite sides in a dispute, especially in physical contention or 
personal dispute; they differ from each other in physical aspect 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
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or mentality. Things differ from other things in appearance 
or in character; they never differ with each other, for differing 
with others involves mental or physical coming together, 
which is not an attribute of things inanimate. I can find no 
record of any good usage which sanctions the saying that any 
one or anything disagrees from another, but authorities unite 
in the decision that “‘disagree with” is correct English. I can 
not undertake research for authorities other than the dic- 
tionaries, which might, and probably would, involve a great 
deal of needless work. In all such cases any full dictionary 
should be sufficient authority, and in these particular cases all 
the dictionaries are practically alike. 


Grammatical Correctness. 


C. A. S., Fergus Falls, Minnesota, asks: ‘Is the following 
sentence grammatically correct? ‘Mrs. Johnson’s division was 
hostess to the ladies of the M. E. church.’” 

Answer.— The question as asked is provocative of doubt as 
to the occasion for it and also as to the point of uncertainty. If 
it is asked as a question whether a proofreader, finding the 
sentence so written in copy, should alter or query its grammat- 
ical construction, the answer is emphatically negative. Noth- 
ing in the sentence is properly liable to a proofreader’s objec- 
tion, although of course the reader is as free to disapprove 
personally as any one is, and the same fact could be told in a 
way that would not suggest any objection. One plain sense 
only is expressed by the words, which is that the women of 
Mrs. Johnson’s division were the hostesses of the women of the 
M. E. church. This indicates a second possibility as to the 
point of doubt, namely whether the preposition should be “‘ 

‘of,”’ the other being whether it is permissible to speak of 
the division as “hostess.” To meet the doubt I shall have to 
consider both points. 

In the sentence in our question division is a collective noun. 
Grammarians differ in their treatment of collective nouns, but 
mainly in method of expression rather than actually as to facts. 
Collective nouns are singular sometimes and plural sometimes, 
depending on the point of view of the user. Thus it is correct 
to say that a company, an army, or a division acts in a certain 
way, meaning that the action is that of all members of the body 
as one aggregation, and it is equally correct to say that the com- 
pany or other body act when the speaker thinks of individual 
members and their individual action. Goold Brown was very 
sensible in his remarks about collective nouns, of which I will 
quote one passage: “Lindley Murray says, ‘On many occa- 
sions, where a noun of multitude is used, it is very difficult to 
decide whether the verb should be in the singular or in the 
plural number; and this difficulty has induced some gram- 
marians to cut the knot at once, and to assert that every noun 
of multitude must always be considered as conveying the idea 
of unity.’ What these occasions or who these grammarians are 
I know not; but it is certain that the difficulty here imagined 
does not concern the application of such rules as require the 
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verb and pronoun to conform to the sense intended; and where 
there is no apparent impropriety in adopting either number, 
there is no occasion to raise a scruple as to which is right.” 
Brown’s remark as to “‘no occasion to raise a scruple as to which 
is right” could have no more fitting application than that 
here made of it. 

The choice of prepositions in this instance is similarly open 
to personal preference. Either of the two possible words is 
correctly usable, and neither of them is properly subject to 
faultfinding, especially as incidental to mere proofreading. If 
a writer used any other preposition than one of the two here 
meant (which is hardly likely ever to happen) the proofreader 
should substitute one of the two correct ones; but as between 
the two he should leave the choice to the writer. 

This seems to be a good place for me to say that any one 
wishing a suitable answer had better write a more definite 
question, rather than one of such general purport. 





OUR BEWILDERING SEESAW OF DETAIL 
IN PRACTICE. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


TAA VERY human being has his peculiar way of 
thought and action in all circumstances, and 
no less in deciding the forms of language than 
in other activities. By this I have no inten- 
tion to intimate that it is possible to find any 
detail of practice quite so unconventional as 
Benjamin Drew asserted in regard to com- 
L— A=} pound words in his book ‘‘ Pens and Types,” 
where he said: “It appears that, in regard to compounding 
(by which we mean inserting the hyphen between the parts of a 
compound word), the proofreader is left to his own discretion, 
and can do very much as he pleases. He should, however, 
adopt some method by which he can approximate to uniform- 
ity in his own work; for as to agreeing with anybody else, 
that is out of the question.” Mr. Drew also said, speaking of 
capitals: ‘“‘If a printing office requires the services of but one 
reader, he, happy man, can suit himself, even though reasonably 
sure that he will suit nobody else — so various and set are the 
opinions of men on matters of trifling moment.” I am sure 
that almost any practice in these details will suit many others 
than the one who decides for any work, though nearly if not 
fully as many would decide differently. 

Mr. Drew wrote before the time of general machine compo- 
sition, and when proofreaders controlled styles much more than 
they do now; but even then the occasion was rare when a proof- 
reader was actually free to suit himself, except when his prefer- 
ence agreed with that of the authority for whom he worked. 
As I see it, my opinion being based on long experience and 
much research, authors, editors, and publishers have always 
insisted on having their work done according to their own 
preference, and printers have always been amenable to dicta- 
tion. Many master printers have strong opinions on such 
matters, but, however much they prefer a certain style, they 
will always have any style followed in work done for them 
which is wanted by the customer. 

While I have quoted the two passages above expressly to 
dissent from the sweeping assertions they make, it must be 
admitted that they contain some positive truth that is not 
generally recognized, notably that the matters considered are 
of trifling moment, and yet differing opinions on them are so 
strongly held by their proponents that those who choose one 
way often will not admit that any other way can be right. 
Yet this is not a temporary condition, but one that always has 
existed, and probably always will exist. Such positive disagree- 
ment, not only among people of ordinary attainment, but 
particularly rampant among those of the very highest scholar- 
ship and authoritative standing, is that which prompts the 
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personal confession of bewilderment, for such confession this 
practically is, just as Mr. Drew’s sayings were in their effect, 
as Goold Brown’s admission about capitals was his when he 
said after his many rules: ‘‘The innumerable discrepancies 
in respect to capitals which, to a greater or less extent, disgrace 
the very best editions of our most popular books, are a sufficient 
evidence of the want of better directions on this point. In 
amending the rules for this purpose I have not been able entirely 
to satisfy myself, and therefore must needs fail to satisfy the 
critical reader.”” Books now have the same discrepancies, and 
a rulemaker now would find the same difficulty. 

Some of the disagreement as to details of form undoubtedly 
results from fallacious reasoning (or lack of reason) such as that 
which led F. Howard Collins to say in his book, ‘‘Author and 
Printer,” that the United States ball game is ‘“base-ball 
(hyphen always in America).” This game was described as 
“base-ball” (with the hyphen) in the Century Dictionary, and 
“‘foot-ball” also was hyphened there. Collins’s announcement 
that the first always has a hyphen in America could not possibly 
have been further from truth, for the name is printed as one 
word in America thousands of times for every time it has a 
hyphen, though the latter form is sometimes used. The one- 
word form is nearly as prevalent as “football” is in England, 
and a very slight search would have shown Mr. Collins that fact. 

Differences in the use of hyphens could not be shown 
exhaustively in less space than a large book. Hardly anything 
more than bare mention of the utter lack of uniformity in 
practice can be said here. One other astonishing instance is 
worth noting, however, as illustrating strange and perplexing 
divergence. We can not tell just how long “smallpox” has 
prevailed as one word, but the word has had this form so long 
that comparatively few people would now think of writing 
“‘small-pox.” Yet this hyphened form is used, strangely 
enough, most frequently by the men one would least expect to 
care about such things, namely our medical authors. The 
present writer does not remember seeing ‘‘smallpox” in a 
medical book, but has seen ‘‘small-pox” in many, and has read 
proofs for authors who insisted upon the hyphen. When such 
demands are made nothing can be done except to comply. 

Punctuation is an art which should be simple and easily 
mastered in its principles, but which is so differently under- 
stood, or so much misunderstood, that any one may well be 
bewildered in contemplating possible remedies. One point 
upon which all scholars now agree is that authors should be 
freely allowed if not expected to decide personally on the use 
of points. But does not that imply that they should be much 
more systematic than most of them now are? It is beyond 
question that many books are printed with worse than faulty 
punctuation, and the old fashioned criticismn is still common 
that it is due to faulty proofreading, whereas it is really due to 
faulty authorship. We shall never have really good punctua- 
tion generally until writers learn that it is an essential element 
of good writing; for what they write is commonly sure to appear 
in books just as it is written. 


Capitalization is subject to much variation, not only differ- 
ing in its method by the use of capitals appearing in one book 
where they do not appear in another, but in fluctuation from one 
way to the other in the course of one writing. Little more can 
be attempted here than bringing to notice some of the striking 
differences which particularly attract the present writer’s 
attention, and which he is confident might well be eliminated 
with comparatively little trouble, with the result of removing 
a large part of the discrepancy noted by Brown as “‘disgracing 
our best books.” Such rectification would give no slight gain, 
even if only by securing uniformity throughout each individual 
book, and still leaving authors free to choose for themselves 
without feeling obliged to comply with the style of other books. 
This would demand simply the adherence of writers to one way 
of writing the same word in the same use in each instance. 
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What this means is easily shown by a few examples, which are 
here noted, however, merely to indicate much analogous prac- 
tice that should be decided similarly. 

Many nouns essentially common are used in particular 
senses which are often considered as making them in such use 
proper nouns, though some people do not admit that they ever 
lose their essential nature of common nouns. Such are official 
personal titles, distinctive names of documents, events, etc. 
Resultant from the two classifying reasonings, we find in some 
books a common use of a capital initial letter for all such names, 
and in other books no capital for any. The present writer 
prefers, as he thinks a great majority of scholarly people do, the 
use of capitals in such cases. Those who do not use them are 
strongly convinced that their way is right. One title of the 
kind named is Recorder, meaning a judge. A magazine story 
by W. D. Howells had a character so titled, sometimes called the 
Recorder and sometimes the recorder. Such variation in the 
same print is highly reprehensible. Nothing can be more 
certain than the correctness of using one form all through one 
work, even though similar treatment be thought unnecessary 
in different works. 

A much more noticeable uncertainty than the one just 
mentioned is so common that it may well be cited as a warning 
against undue laxity, although the particular laxity will prob- 
ably persist. It is shown in the use of the word government, 
unquestionably a common noun in its ordinary senses, but often 
held to become temporarily proper when used in a particular 
way. In numerous large and important books this word 
appears with a capital and without a capital with great irregu- 
larity, mainly because it varied in copy, and the printers were 
instructed to follow copy. Recently the present writer read 
the final proofs of a large work of war history in which appeared 
frequent mention of the Government with a capital and almost 
as often the word was not capitalized, the two forms being used 
almost alternately on some pages. All that could be done was 
to make them alike when near each other in the way that 
involved least correction. 

What seems to be the worst obstacle in the way of a con- 
sensus is the easy assumption by many who wish to be thought 
scholarly that other authorities agree with them when those 
others plainly advocate the contrary practice. Such was the 
assertion made by an editor about the word State, as commonly 
written of the American States. He was one of many who do 
not approve of the capital letter, and found it hard to persuade 
his printers to change from their lifelong practice of its use. 
His one bad break came when he was referred to Webster’s 
dictionary, which had been announced as the office authority. 
He insisted that that dictionary did not favor the use of a 
capital for the word in question, when the fact is that the book 
has the capital in every use of the word, even in speaking of a 
State, some States, or State government. That editor could 
well enough insist upon having his personal decision accepted, 
and could have bolstered it by creditable authority, but he 
showed decided weakness by insisting that an authority sup- 
ported him when that authority actually decided the other 
way on each possible occasion. Evidence absolutely opposite 
is hardly good for sanction. 

If authors and publishers wish certain styles followed uni- 
formly in their printing, it is “up to them” to prepare their 
copy accordingly. 





A CORKER 

Pat went to a druggist to get an empty bottle. Selecting 
one that answered his purpose, he asked: ‘‘How much?” 

“Well,” said the clerk, “if you want the empty bottle it’ll 
be five cents, but if you want something put in it we won’t 
charge anything for the bottle.” 

“Sure, that’s fair enough,” observed Pat. “Put in a 
cork.” — Erchange. 
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SAMPLES HELP SALES. 


BY CLARENCE T. HUBBARD. 


’ 


NE of the best ways of helping along orders,’ 
says the proprietor of a thriving New England 
printing house, “‘is to keep a wide variety of 
samples on hand. They need not all be your 
own samples.” His point is to keep on hand 
an abundant collection of sample work for 
“suggestion”? purposes—not for ‘‘copy”’ 
reasons. To carry out this idea he maintains 

a large file in which he keeps a very wide variety of samples 

under various headings. Under ‘‘Announcements” are to be 

found all sorts of specimen samples of printed announcements — 
formal, informal, tinted, script, and so on. Under “ Banquet 

Menus,” “Tickets,” ‘Return Cards,” and all other divisions 

and subdivisions will be found an accumulation of almost every 

type of product devoted to the heading under which it is listed. 

In this manner this New England printer has cultivated 
many large orders from persons who have come to him with 
vague ideas as to what they desire in the line of printing. 
Their first question generally is, “‘Have you any samples 
you can show me?” For that reason he has accumulated a 
good collection of specimens of printing to add to his own so’ 
that his customers may have the benefit of a wide choice of 
style or type. When dealing with professional business men 
he finds this quite unnecessary, but when trying to secure an 
order from a lodge or a club committee the plan is most valu- 
able. In fact, the wisdom of his system can be found in the 
large business he enjoys in the printing of “banquet menus.”’ 
Speaking of these he says: 

“‘T found in the beginning that most people desiring banquet 
and dinner menus always desired something original and new. 
And as a rule the majority of customers I have had in this line 
were non-professional people, men and women who knew 
nothing whatever about printing, type, illustrations, paper or 
the like. Consequently, I had to show them something in order 
to draw from them what sort of job was desired. This started 
my sample collection idea. Among these samples I had one of 
a very clever banquet menu prepared by a young man employed 
in a large mercantile house that was giving the affair. The 
whole get up from beginning to end was written most cleverly, 
with little phrases to bring laughs from the diners, such as ‘all 
dishes will be served smothered with the income tax,’ and like 
sayings. This type of menu seemed just the thing every one 
was looking for. The upshot of it was I turned over to this 
young man five jobs for original menus for customers who were 
attracted toward the idea from reviewing my samples. Of 
course, I did the printing. Then, too, I find non-professional 
people can select type much better from actual samples than 
from type books.” 

Each sample kept on file by this printer is neatly pasted on 
a gray-tinted backing of pressboard of a uniform size. In this 
way they not only show up better, but also lend themselves 
to better filing. It is through these files that this energetic 
printer has built up a reputation as the city’s expert on “‘ban- 
quet menus,” which, in turn, is gradually rating him as the fore- 
most printer of the city. All because he intelligently collected 
samples — samples that not only helped to build up his own 
business but also helped to spread the gospel of Better Printing. 

Every progressive printer should keep a file of the colored 
inserts and specimen reviews which appear each month in 
THE INLAND PRINTER, as well as reproductions from other 
trade journals and house-organs. The trade journals and 
printers’ house-organs are replete with suggestions, and the 
live printer should be on the alert to develop these ideas for 
his own profit. The collection will necessarily be small at 
first, but you will be surprised at the size of your file after 
several months of faithful collecting and classifying. 
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BY WALTER WALLICK. 


a7 yy ]/OMPOSITORS in their zeal to create extraor- 

“2¢<5)), dinary results in typography frequently go 

to extremes, and produce specimens that are 

not only ineffective but far from good taste. 

In the insert which precedes this article and 

on this and the two following pages several 

specimens are reproduced, and alongside 

<——— —= each example is a resetting, arranged in 
accordance with the rules of good typography. The two 
program pages (Figs. 1 and 3) are not at all in keeping with an 
organization of the dignity and standing of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. To judge from the appearance of the 
program, one might expect to see the members of the orchestra 
appear in overalls. In the resetting (Figs. 2 and 4) particular 
attention has been paid to making the program effective from a 








THE AUTOMOBILE REPAIR SHOP 


21 GOODENOUGH ST., OFF NORTH BEACON ST 
BETWEEN MARKET AND PARSONS STS 


BRIGHTON 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED AND ALL KINDS OF CARS REPAIRED 
LAWN MOWERS GROUND AND ADJUSTED $1.25 


CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED 
CALL BRIGHTON 2265 OR MAIL A POSTAL CARD AND MAN WILL. CALL 


W. E. SPEARRIN 




















typographic standpoint, and at the same time to have it carry 
the dignity that befits a high-class symphony orchestra. It 
might be argued that inasmuch as the admission charges to 
the ‘‘popular” concerts ranged from 25 cents to $1.50, the 
extra expense of a second color on the program would not be 
justified. However, since the original program of six pages 
included announcements for other concerts and recitals, and 
is more than a “‘house”’ program, the use of a spot of color is 
advisable and shows good judgment. 

The chief faults with the menu title page (Fig. 5) are the 
crude ornate border, which in the original was printed in gold 
on blue stock, and the letter spacing of the Old English letter. 
Old English is not good for display, and is measurably weakened 
by letter spacing. A simple design, suggestive of the holiday 
season, is shown in the resetting (Fig. 6). 

In the setting of the catalogue cover page (Fig. 7) the 
compositor has failed to produce an effective design, even 
though he consumed a lot of valuable time in making up a 
meaningless border, which does not add to the attractiveness 
of the page. In the resetting (Fig. 8) a simple border is used, 
which is not only in better taste and more effective from an 
advertising and typographic standpoint, but can be made up 
in fully a third less time than the original. The reproduction 
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of the motor brush has been given more prominence in the 
reset specimen. 

In the catalogue title page for Burr’s Damascus Tool Works 
(Fig. 9) an error common to many compositors was made in 
arbitrarily making the panels and dropping the type in them. 
A more effective arrangement can be had by easier means. 
The panels bear no relation in design to the oblong shape of the 
sheet, and present a displeasing appearance. ‘The resetting 
(Fig. ro) shows a proper regard for the oblong shape of the 
page, and the composition has been arranged along simple, 
natural lines. 

The business card (Fig. 11) lacks force because of the 
monotony of types so nearly the same size and the almost 
equal. spacing between lines. Some of the type lines are hard 
to read, due to close spacing. Capitals should be used spar- 
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BRIGHTON 
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ingly, but in this card they are used throughout and present 
an uninviting appearance to the reader. The resetting (Fig. 12) 
shows a better distribution of white space. By a careful use of 
capitals, lower case and italics, the card can be grasped almost 
at a glance. There is no puzzling arrangement as is apparent 
in the original. 

The compositor who set up the letter-head in Fig. 13 
doubtless wanted to produce a masterpiece, since the house 
stationery is the best (sometimes the worst) advertisement for 
a printing plant. The bewildering collection of panels and 
meaningless ornaments is the result. The crude initial letter 
adds to the unattractiveness of the heading, and the ornament 
would be more appropriate on a menu for a soft-drink parlor 
or a restaurant. The resetting (Fig. 16) not only consumed less 
time for composition, but through plain, simple arrangement 
presents a more pleasing appearance. The stars, which are 
used sparingly, are suggestive of the name of the newspaper, 
the Virginia Star, and the type is not buried under a maze of 
rulework and meaningless decoration. 

The text letter which is used in the blotter (Fig. 14) is a 
poor one for display, as stated elsewhere in this review. It can 
properly be used in society printing and in other matter where 
extreme readability is not necessary, but appears out of place 
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in the ordinary run of commercial work. In the resetting 
(Fig. 15) the calendar has been moved to the lower right-hand 
corner to allow the type to begin at the upper left-hand corner, 
the most logical arrangement. Since the blotter is undoubtedly 
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the message of typography must often compete with over- 
ornamentation, “flub dubs,” and ‘‘stunts” in arrangement. 
It is sometimes said that ‘‘clothes make the man,” and it can 
not be denied that ‘‘type makes the job.” A comparison of 
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the fertile Piedmont section of Virginia 
the year, strictly in advance. 
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Culpeper, 


for distribution to school children during the first week of 
school, the copy has been rearranged to give the school supplies 
a better display. The entire design is set in plain, legible types. 

Three good questions for the compositor to ask himself 
when he is given copy as in Fig. 17 are “‘What?” “‘When?” 
“‘Where?”’ Little can be said in favor of the original. With 
the exception of the line “The Church of the Brethren,” which 
does not call for bold display, the announcement is set in a 
monotonous style, there being very little contrast in the sizes 
of type employed. In preparing the layout for the resetting 
(Fig. 18) the questions ‘‘What?” “‘When?” “Where?” were 
satisfactorily answered, and the other points of the announce- 
ments properly subordinated. ‘“‘What?” is answered by 
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“Outing”; “When?” is “July 4th”; and “Where?” is taken 
care of by displaying the words, ‘‘ How to Go.” 

Two great causes for poor display in composition are a 
lack of foresight in laying out the job, and a disregard for the 
purpose or subject treated. In this review the most glaring 
errors have been pointed out. There are others, and for your 
own good try to find these faults and lay out the job according 
to the fundamental laws of display, which are treated in detail 
in the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. As stated in the first 
paragraph, the compositor is not infrequently overzealous in 
his desire to produce something “different,” and in his anxiety 
he usually forgets the principles that govern good display. 

Type should be made to “‘talk,”’ not necessarily loudly, but 
always distinctly. Just as a speaker is hampered by some one 
in the audience interrupting and clamoring for attention, so 
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13. 


the original jobs in the insert and in this review, and the 
resettings alongside, will clearly demonstrate this statement. 

It requires no great stretch of the imagination to associate 
Caslon Old Style and Caslon Text in neat arrangement with a 
high-class musical organization. The clarity of the pages is 
further enhanced by using the Caslon Text for but two lines on 
each page, the name ‘‘Chicago Symphony Orchestra.” (Refer 
to Figs. 2 and 4.) 

The two holiday ornaments, which quite properly come 
under the head of type, easily suggest a Christmas or New 
Year’s dinner. (Refer to Fig. 6.) 

Cheltenham Bold, which is a strong, plain letter, is appro- 
priately used in resetting the Calebaugh and Burr catalogue 
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cover pages, and in the latter case the suggestion of machinery 
is further carried out by an unobtrusive ornament. (Refer to 
Figs. 8 and 10.) 

The problem for the business card for The Automobile 
Repair Shop and the blotter for Hanna’s Book Store was to get 
their messages across with the least effort on the part of the 
reader. This has been accomplished by a careful selection of 
type, arranged with a view to the greatest ease of reading. 
(Refer to Figs. 12 and 15.) 

The idea of a good time on the Fourth of July is carried out 
by an informal arrangement, using italic for display. (Refer 
to Fig. 18.) 

Hard and fast rules can not be laid down for the selection 
of type, since every job is a separate problem. Even a reprint 
job presents an opportunity for originality, for there is always 
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a better way of doing everything. The compositor should 
not be satisfied to let a job go through his hands unimproved, 
unless the customer wants it so. The customer is usually a 
good fellow, and will consent to an improvement in his work 
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that often puts the finishing touches on a piece of printing. 
It is just another case of trifles making perfection. 


Do not be guilty of the mistake of making the copy fit the 


design. The starting point of any job should be the message 
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ginia. Subscription $1.sothe 
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if put up to him in the right way. He is interested in making his 
printed matter effective, and the typographer should see that 
the composition compares favorably with the rest of the job. 

It is only through constant experimenting that success 
comes in composition. Much has been said against “patting 
and squeezing”’ the type, but it is the “‘patting and squeezing” 


The Church of the Brethren 
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All members, S. S, Scholars and 
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A good program at 10 A, M, sharp 


Prof, V. F, Schwalm of Manchester 
College and Prof. H, S, Randolf of 
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— HOW TO GO — 


Take 22nd Street Car West to City 
Limits, then take LaGrange Car to 
Cement Road, just West of Desplaines 
River, walk about three blocks North 
to the McCormick tract of the Forest 
Preserve, 


Come and be a true patriot 
to your Country and your God, 


COMMITTEE 


H. F.RICHARDS C,J.SHULL A.J. HORNER 


to be conveyed, and not the construction of some arbitrary 
design which looks pretty to the compositor. After all, typog- 
raphy is simply the servant of the idea, the same as the stock 
and ink. In the reset examples careful regard has been given 
to the points mentioned in this review, and they are worthy 
of careful study by all aspiring compositors and layout men. 


The Church of the Brethren will 
Hold its annual 


Outing 
July 4th 


All members, Sunday Schoo! Scholars 
and friends are welcomed 


A good program at 10 A.M. sharp. Prof. V. F. 
Schwalm of Manchester College and Prof. 
H. S. Randolf of Nebraska Morris College 


will speak. 


A good dinner. Bring well filled baskets. 


Plenty of good games and suitable entertain- 
ment for all ages. 


How to g0.—Take 22d Street Car West to 
City Limits, then take La Grange Car to 
Cement Road, just West of Desplaines 
River, walk about three blocks North to the 
McCormick Tract of the Forest Preserve. 


Come and be a true patriot to your 
Country and your God. 
Committee, 
H. F. Ricuarps 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “ For Criticism ” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 








W. G. CAmpsBeLt, Winston-Salem, North uninviting. It is really too much to expect a your charge how to do fine printing. The work 
Carolina.— Folders and cards sent by you are _ recipient to be influenced by such a blotter. To they have done is excellent indeed, the typog- 






satisfactory in all respects. be effective, blotters should be brief, direct and raphy being in an interesting style, while the 
CASWELL-BAER Stup10o, Minneapolis, Minne- to the point — one point. presswork is above reproach. Few publications, 
sota.— The business card and the announcement, Tue INLAND PRINTER is again indebted to its _ least of all school papers, are better printed than 






both hand lettered in a novel style, are “catchy” _‘friend in Paris, Coquemer, the printer, for some The Indian School Journal. Please give the boys 
and for that reason should stimulate a lot of | extremely interesting, beautiful and well executed a good word from us on the good work they 









business for you. display forms. Our readers who have seen this are doing. 

E. M. Dunsar, Boston, Massachusetts— The master printer’s work in these pages from time A. H. RicHarpson, General Electric Company, 
several stationery forms that you have sent us to time will recognize what a treat we have’ Erie, Pennsylvania.— The Coupler, your works 
are excellent. They possess considerable in- enjoyed in going over them. paper, is a most interesting publication, full of 
dividuality in spite of the more or less conven- ANOTHER package of exceptionally fine good news matter and well produced in so far as 
tional style of design followed. specimens of printing has been received from general make up, typography and presswork are 





Tue Ivy Press, Portland, Oregon.— Seldom The Mortimer Company, Limited, of Ottawa, concerned. We would prefer to see dashes used 
are we privileged to examine a collection of such Ontario. For consistency in the production of between the different items, although, in a 
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a “ON THE DIXIE HIGHWAY” 
PERRYSBURG, OHIO, 


Decidedly effective type of letter-head by Lafayette Doerty, Findlay, Ohio. The original was printed in deep green 
and red orange on primrose colored bond stock. 














uniformly excellent specimens of printing. In high-grade work this company has not been measure, of course, the headings distinguish the 
typography and use of color they are all character- outdone by any firm which gives us the privilege items and also save space. Our preference is 







ful and interesting in a high degree. of examining its product periodically. likely due to conventionality, and it is probably 
THE CourIER PrinTING Company, Greenville, Jutius T. HILitsBERG, Syracuse, New York.— __ only for this reason that we dislike to see the 

South Carolina.— Your blotter, “Service First — | Specimens sent us are pleasing in design, well dashes omitted. 

Quality Always,” would be excellent if the two printed, and in all respects satisfactory for the Howarp VAN ScIvER, St. Augustine, Florida.— 





weird ornaments were eliminated. They detract purpose intended. Nothing more could be The specimens of the product of The Record 
from the type without adding anything of expected or, in fact, required. De luxe printing | Company, composed by several compositors, are 







decorative value to the effect. on a grocer’s bill-head is not required—it is of uniformly high quality. Particularly interest- 
WHEN it comes to getting out downright enough that it be neat, pleasing and legible. ing is the title page of the ‘‘ Mineral Water Price 
clever, unusual, striking and attractive letter- T. H. Harvey, New Orleans, Louisiana. _List’’ done for the Alcazar Hotel. It is suggestive 






heads with type and type utilities, Lafayette The examples of your work are excellent in all of a stylish, high-grade house. The letter-head, 
Doerty, Findlay, Ohio, deserves the palm. The respects. We admire the sense of fitness of hand lettered by C. A. Pennington, is interesting. 
collection he recently sent us, one of which is things which is responsible for the intelligently The lettering is a little stiff, and the line 
reproduced on this page, would send the average _ different treatment given the stationery for the “Printers” in italic swash capitals is somewhat 









printer into ecstasies. Vogue Hat Shop, printed in delicate colors from _ too “fussy” to suit the writer, but on the whole 
THe EpGewaTer Press, Chicago, Illinois— refined and graceful types, and the Wilcox Mer- _it represents commendable effort. 

The slip, ‘Thank You,” is novel and attractive cantile Agency, printed in black and red from Stmon Trust, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— As 

but there is entirely too much matter on the Copperplate Gothic, an imitation engraved face. usual we find the samples of your product 

blotter, ‘Your Neighborhood Printer,” and, in Homer Hirt, Chilocco, Oklahoma.— We are _ characterized by excellent typography, beautiful 





addition, this blotter is complex by arrangement _ glad to hear from you again “‘after all the years.” —_ because of its legibility and simplicity, brought 
in such a great number of groups thereon, which We are pleased to note that there is no lessening about by type selection and arrangement, and 
fact makes the large amount of copy allthe more _ of your interest in teaching the Indian boys under _ by excellent presswork. Your new invoice, set 
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in Caslon, which, by the way, you have the good 
taste to use quite generally, is indeed a gem. It 
is lively in appearance without being “fussy” or 
bizarre in the least. Buyers of printing in 
Pittsburgh, we hope, recognize the facilities at 
their disposal for high-grade work. 

H. I. Hansen, Detroit, Michigan.— You can 
feel proud of having lent a hand in the produc- 
tion of the copy of the Detroit Athletic Club News 
sent us. The Franklin Press is entitled to com- 
mendation for the general excellence of the ; 
magazine, the presswork, particularly, being To th é M an at P Oug h keep Sle 
praiseworthy. We can suggest no improvements. who keeps the refreshment rooms 

RALPH T. BisHop, Greeley, Colorado.— The this book is respectfully 
specimens done by you, and by students under 
your instruction at the Colorado State Teachers’ Dedicated 
College, are indeed a revelation of the possibilities 
of beautiful effects obtainable by the simple 
arrangement of pleasing and legible type faces. : 

The Goudy Old Style shows to excellent advan- - year in and year out 
A 2 5 &) he givesthe publican ideal 

tage when given such intelligent treatment as : cup of coffee, and, on the 
you have accorded it. : aus en me principle of ‘‘Act well 
a JeRoME Katovs, Chicago, Illinois.— The page Bs / your part, there all the 
To the Man at Poughkeepsie,” a reprint from i honor lies,” he is entitled 
“Thurber’s History of Coffee,” is delightfully i A 2 tothe public’s best thanks. 
pleasing. The attractive typography in Caslon, ‘ , Perhaps in the far distant 
printed in black and gold on antique white paper, ; ‘oad buffet proprietor may 
provides an effect of richness and a suggestion of i find that a good cup of coffee adds to, rather than 
quality which would be difficult to improve upon. diminishes, the chances for gathering in a goodly 
Our reproduction in black and orange, greatly = —- and be prompted to go and do 
reduced, can give only a general idea of the style 7 apf here is even a possibility that the Eng- 
f display and arrangement, being indeed a poor ' ish steamship lines, which now enjoy s p spied 
o eee Eeanelcs s bo nence for bad coffee, may learn that something 
representation of the original article. ' besides good seamanship will attract business, and 

SmiTH Printinc Company, Waco, Texas.— } when ‘‘that New Zealander’ appears upon the scene 
Your letter-head is entirely too “fussy.” It does | there may no longer be extant any such reproach as 
not seem to hang together despite the use of a i ‘son of a sea cook.”’ I know of no person so well 
panel, which is supposed to combine loose groups | entitled to the honor of the dedication, and so this 
into a measure of unity. There are too many i work is admiringly and respectfully inscribed 
forces of attraction to the eye; it is too complex. 
The initials used for the three words of the firm ; To the Man at P oughkeepsie 
name are entirely out of proportion to the size F One of the chasen few who know how to make 
of type in which the remainder of the words are A Good Cup of Coffee 
set, and the words are spaced too far apart. The ] 
colors are not bad, although where the pale 
lemon yellow stands alone it is scarcely visible- 

O. G. Rieck, Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.— 
The “Dinner Program” for the company’s agents’ 
association is a splendid piece of work, both in 
conception and execution. It is strikingly 
unusual in typographic treatment, in the com- 
bination of paper and inks used, and especially 
because of the manner in which a second and 
smaller booklet, containing songs, has been bound 
in the center of the program booklet. This 
second booklet is in its physical appearance a Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago. 
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miniature of the larger one, the same kind of 
stock being used for both cover and text pages. 
Such unusual and beautifully printed things as 
this are appreciated by those in attendance at 
such affairs and are long kept as mementoes, not 
week ; only as reminders of a pleasant affair but on 

aie account of their novelty and artistic merit. 
au Frank V. Curtis, Vincennes, Indiana.— The 
program produced by you for the exercises con- 
ducted on Washington’s Birthday by the local 
chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution is interestingly and appropriately 
treated. “The American’s Creed” has been 
published in THE INLAND PRINTER several times 
Parker Howe Roll ' already, but just the same we thank you for the 

aces tute ate aed “ suggestion that we reprint it. 
Cheese Straws r ArtTHUR C. GruveER, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
Giaquit Tortoni : vania.— We continue to enjoy looking over the 
— : j work of the MacGregor-Cutler Printing Com- 
: pany which you send us from time to time. Of 
course we would not presume to make suggestions 
for improvement in such uniformly excellent 
work — even if we could, which, frankly, we can 
not. The series of mailing folders for The 
: Pittsburgh Post represent effective advertising 
a 2 RAS ET r sisi effort. They should prove productive publicity. 
Inside spread of menu booklet, in which smaller booklet containing songs is bound. The two booklets are From a_ physical standpoint, artwork, typog- 
identical in so far as stock is concerned. Contributed by O. G. Rieck, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Interesting points raphy and presswork vie with each other for the 
are made in review of this booklet which appears on this page. Read it. place of honor in the excellent ensemble. 
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Frontispiece of handsome booklet produced by John Henry Nash, San Francisco, California, for the progressive 
Zellerbach Paper Company of that city. The portrait is of T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, notable English printer. 
The original page was 914 by 1214 inches and was printed in black (portrait), light blue (rules) and medium brown 
(decorative border) on antique white stock, providing a rich and dignified effect, and a pleasing combination. 


Cuarzes C. Dove, general manager of The 
Britton Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
favored the editor with a decidedly novel calen- 
dar. The only paper is the small pad containing 
the calendar proper. This is wire stitched 
somewhat below the center of the burnt leather 
mount. Below the calendar, a decorative panel 
is stamped in the leather, while Christmas and 
New Year’s greetings on an electrotype shell are 
attached above. Brown cord that matches the 
leather is run through two holes at the top to 
provide a means for hanging the calendar on the 
wall. It is one of the most novel and attractive 
things we have seen for some time. 

H. T. JANSEN, Ottawa, Ontario.— Most of the 
specimens sent us are satisfactory as examples of 
ordinary printing. Considering the purpose for 
which most of them were intended they are 
satisfactory. The matter in the subordinate 
groups of the letter-head for V. V. Rogers, 
Limited, is too large, and the fact that so much 
matter is set in capitals makes the heading quite 
difficult to read. Your own business card is 
attractive and, in its unusual form, is certain to 
command interested attention. Where colors 


are used they are in good taste, but in many 
instances the printing is too pale, due both to 
insufficient ink and insufficient impression. 


FRANK F. GREENE, commercial artist of Los 
Angeles, has designed for the Sierra Paper Com- 
pany a folder to be used in sending out samples 
of paper. The design contains a figure of a man 
in the garb of colonial days examining sheets of 
paper. This picture appears in a narrow panel 
above the hand lettered title, “Sierra Sample 
Service,” in a narrow panel. Diagonally across 
the face of the folder, and running beneath this 
panel, are two cords, tied in a bow beneath a seal, 
which holds the flap to the cover on the right 
side. The design is printed in black, gold and 
white on blue Sunburst stock. The colonial 
figure suggests quality; the loose paper sheets, 
variety; the cord and seal, value; and the heavy 
style of the design, reliability. The success in 
artistically presenting these points insures the 
psychological advertising value of the piece. 

CuarLes W. SEAGER, Naperville, Illinois.— 
It is commendable, indeed, that a young man of 
fifteen should be able to execute such fine print- 
ing. Frankly, it is as good as the average of all 
printing that we receive. We are sure it will be 
better when you get your complete series of 
Caslon, for then you will not have to mix faces 
so frequently, which is really the only serious 
fault to be found with the work sent us. In 
some cases, as, for example, the letter-head for 
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the Sheal Bible Class, you have combined types 
that have no features in common, and the effect 
produced is inharmonious. It is a good rule to 
confine each job to one style of type, which is an 
easy matter when you have Caslon, for the 
capitals, lower case and italic, added to change 
of size, provide all that is necessary to give 
variety to type display for purposes of emphasis. 
The rules overshadow the type in your own 
business letter-head. Do not muffle type with 
ornamentation — let it stand out for clearness’ 
sake and in order that its beauty may be seen. 
A good type face is beautiful in itself and does 
not require a lot of “fussy” ornamentation to 
make it show to good advantage. 

WILt1AM Burmester, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.— The specimens done by students of the 
printing classes of Schenley High School under 
your direction are quite satisfactory. The poster 
for the Senior Class play, ‘‘Mice and Men,”’ is 
an interesting study in emphasis, the main points. 
being so treated that the sense may be grasped 
ataglance. The ornament, it would seem, should 
appear lower in the space between the top and 
bottom sections, and the word ‘‘Comedy” 
should, perhaps, be larger, not only in order to 
provide a greater variation in width from that 
of the ornament below but to give the word the 
prominence it deserves. The small forms are 
excellent. 

THE new catalogue of bank and office sup- 
plies manufactured and sold by Crane & Co., 
Topeka, Kansas, produced in that company’s 
printing department, is one of the finest examples 
of such a product that we have ever seen. Most 
of the pages are printed on none too smooth a 
grade of machine finish stock, yet, thanks to 
excellent presswork, the half-tones show up the 
details of the illustrations in fine style. The only 
feature about the work that we could possibly 
find fault with is the cover, which is in a style 
of design far too suggestive of the work of twenty 
years ago to wholly please today. It is far too 
“fussy” and involved to be considered a good 
example of high-grade modern workmanship. 

Epwarp J. BaBINGTON, Morris Plains, New 
Jersey.— The cover of The Morristonian is sug- 
gestive of a literary publication done in the 
English style, and is for that reason pleasing and 
appropriate on a school paper. The trimming 
of the booklet is at fault— unless it was the 
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Characterfu! business card by Emil George Sahlin, 
East Aurora . New York. Original was printed on 
Italian hand made card stock (white), deckled on alk 
four sides. Black and orange were the colors employed 
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make up of the forms — as the margins through- 
out are badly out of line. The top margin is 
generally larger than the bottom, and the back 
margin at least equal to the front margin. To 
completely carry out the English motif, the 
front and bottom margins should be large in 
proportion to the top and back margins. Press- 
work is clean, and a readable size of a legible 
type face has been employed, which makes the 
typography of the text pages pleasing. 

Emit G. SAHLIN, who came from Malmo, 
Sweden, in 1914, to work with his brother, Axel 
Edwin, at the Roycroft Shops at East Aurora, 
New York, has sent the editor of this department 
a portfolio containing a number of mounted 
business cards of most unique design. They are 
so different from what we are accustomed to 
seeing in this line, so refreshing from the hum- 
drum, that several are reproduced. As a regular 
diet such typography might pall upon us, because 
of its extreme ornateness, but mixed in small 
doses with the regular run of stuff, we must 
confess it adds considerable spice. Come again, 
Emil, and often — we like your style for a change. 

C. C. Ronatps, formerly of The Herald Press, 
Montreal, Quebec, and a few associates have 
established at that place The Ronalds Press and 
Advertising Agency, Limited. Quite evidently 
the reputation Mr. Ronalds made for the pro- 
duction of high-grade printing and advertising 
literature at The Herald Press is going to be 
maintained, perhaps strengthened, by his new 
organization. He has favored the editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER with several examples of as 
high-grade printing as one could wish to see. 
“Birk’s Year Book, 1920,” the catalogue of a 
prominent wholesale jewelry firm, is a remarkable 
specimen of fine printing, design, artwork and 
engraving. A booklet for the same firm, “‘Christ- 
mas Jewellery,” is equally rich and beautiful, 
while a menu and program, cut out in the form 
of a flag and printed with red and blue on white 
stock to represent the British flag on the cover, 
is striking and effective in a high degree. Another 
piece of exceptional merit is the menu for the 
New Year’s Supper at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
Buyers of printing and direct advertising in 
Montreal are fortunate in having at their dis- 
posal so capable, modern and forward looking an 
organization as The Ronalds Press. We hope to 
have more of this work for review in the future. 
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The Electric Shop 
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J. J. Tellington 


Berlin, N. H. 
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Sahlin, who produces some very good printing with 
The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York. Read re- 
view of his work, which appears elsewhere on this page. 
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: ON CALLIGRAPHY PRINTING & ILLUSTRATION | ~ ©) 7 VV 
: AND ON THE BOOK BEAUTIFUL AS AWHOLE BY"). \ ({. 
: T.J. COBDEN-SANDERSON OF THE DOVES PRESS | ©) 72 SG) \0 
J | TheIdeal BookorBook Beautiful isacompositethingmade / <4" }7? <,\\ ' 
~ : up of many parts and may be made beautiful by the beauty of ' |? <° Yi 
: each of its parts—its literary content, its material or matérials, : NY ‘\ 
: its writing or printing, its illumination or illustration, itsbind- : (\ ; wy), 
~\) | ing and decoration —of each of its parts in subordination to : ge AS 
74 : the whole which collectively they constitute: or it may be 
: made beautiful by the supreme beauty of one or more of its. == 
: parts, all the other parts subordinating or even effacing them- 
i; Selves for the sake of this one or more, and each in turn being | 
: capable of playing this supreme part and each in its own pe-. >) * 
; Culiar and characteristic way. On the other hand each con- , 
i & : tributory craft may usurp the functions of the rest and of the e ot 
(“£) | whole and growing beautiful beyond all bounds ruin for its 7) 46 3% 
~\ PS) | own the common cause. I propose in this brief essay, putting (AS \f 


: aside for the moment the material, paper or vellum, the bind- 


: ing and decoration, and the literary content of the Book Beau- yi 


tiful,to say a few words on the artistic treatment of the vehicle , 
~ | of expression —Calligraphy, Printing, and Illustration—and 


> on the Book Beautiful as a whole 


i Calligraphy: Handwriting and hand decoration of letterand 
: page are at the root of the Book Beautiful, are at the root of 











First page of text of booklet, frontispiece of which is shown on the preceding page. 


Perry & Extiorr Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts.— Critique is a fine printer’s house-organ. 
The writer is frank to say that he can not suggest 
improvements, especially if the style that has 
been established is to be followed. To change 
the style would take away from its individuality, 
which is a valuable feature in any publication. 
We do not all like the same things, but no one 
can say that a thing is not good because it is not 
done as he would do it. The writer has a par- 
ticular style of house-organ make up which he 
prefers, but if he suggested changes in others on 
the basis of his own personal preference and his 
advice were followed in all cases, all our house- 
organs would soon be quite similar, and that 
would be a bad condition. He begs, therefore, 
to be excused from making suggestions for the 
improvement of a publication that is so interest- 
ing and so well gotten up as Critique. A great 
many, doubtless, like it better as it is than if 
changed to accord with the writer’s ideas, which 
might be a little too “tame.” The matter is of 
a good variety, and should command the interest 
of all who receive it. The other specimens are 
also excelleni, particularly notable among them 
being the broadsides for Gratton & Knight. A 
strong feature of all your work is the excellent 
presswork. Your customers are fortunate in 
their choice of a printer. 

Frepertc H. Cranston, Norwich, Connec- 
ticut.— The cover of the February issue of The 


Academy Journal is clever. The student who 
cut the blocks from linoleum used for printing 
the illustration, which appears in color thereon, 
is talented, to say the least. We like the fact 
that one style of display type is used practically 
all the way through for display of advertisements 
on the inside pages, although, as a rule, the 
important display lines do not have the promi- 
nence they deserve. They should be larger, as a 
rule, and the subordinate matter smaller, for 
the advertisements as printed appear to talk in 
a monotone. Text pages are very good, a read- 
able size of a legible type face being employed 
for the body matter. On page 53, you will note 
that the final short line of a paragraph appears 
at the top of the page. This is not good make up, 
and should be rigorously avoided, even to the 
extent of lopping off a preceding line in order to 
get the line at the bottom of the page ahead, or 
of adding a line in order that the last two instead 
of the final line of the paragraph will appear at 
the top of the page in question. Of course when 
the line is also a paragraph, as in dialogue, like 
that on page 50, the short line is considered 
excusable, even though it looks no better. There 
is hardly enough ink to cover the larger type 
lines and the drawn department headings. 
Rough antique stock, such as is used for the 
text of the paper, requires a large amount of ink 
anda firm impression. Try these suggestions and 
note improvement in appearance of future issues. 
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Samvuet Licutic, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
—In general arrangement and display, the 
specimens you have sent us are satisfactorily 
executed. Unfortunately, your type equipment 
is not choice, the faces at your disposal being old 
styles that have been seen too often to strike 
one pleasantly, especially inasmuch as they do 
not possess exceptional beauty and legibility, as 
does the veteran Caslon, which never grows old. 
The Copperplate Gothic and the Engravers Old 
English are styles of letters so widely different 
that they do not work well together. The Old 
English is a compact, black, decorative letter, 
and shows to best advantage only when the 
groups and lines into which it is assembled have 
the characteristics of the letters, that is, com- 
pactness and blackness. You quite frequently 
letter space this type, and that practice detracts 
materially from its beauty. A single line of Text 
in a design otherwise set in roman, smaller in 
size than the Text, often gives an effect of color 
and a decorative touch to type display, but, at 
best, it is not a legible letter and for that reason 
such general use as you give it should be avoided. 
A good roman, such as Caslon Old Style, can 
be used for a great variety of work, but other 
styles like Text and the block types have by 
comparison only a limited usefulness. Safety 
from blunder in the association of type faces with 
a view to harmony lies only in confining each job to 


A NEWER CONCEPTION OF ' 
ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHY 





WE send you this little circular to present 

' what may perhaps be a newer conception of 

the part which the art of typography plays in 
advertising. 

The basis of this conception is that no ad- 
vertisement is complete which leaves out of 
account the power of good typography. 

The high reputation of the Charles Everett 
Johnson Company is built on the fact that 
our advertising designs and illustrations are 
consistently of an exceptional standard. To 
achieve this standard we brought together a 
group of really eminent painters, illustrators 
. and designers. 

' But we have felt that it was not enough 
that we should furnish our clients with good 
pictorial art. We have wanted to be in posi- 
tion to complete the advertisement by giving 
the same authoritative care to the design of 
the word message as to the pictorial, and by 
combining them nicely. Our guiding princi- 
pleisthat whateveris worth doing, isworth doing 
well. We believe that the English language is 
worthy of the best treatment that the art of 


typography can provide. 


Now we have found the man whose mastery 
of the typographicart isin perfect accord with 
our conception of it. 
Mr. Everett R. Currier, whose work has 
won for him more than national recognition 
1 as an authority, has become a member of the ' 
Charles Everett Johnson organization. With ' 
Mr. Currier typography is not an accumula- 
tion of mannerisms, nor a means of making 
pages that are either pretty, or pretty costly, 
' or both. He hasearned his reputation beczuse 


First column of inside spread of broadside, title of 
which is shown above. 
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Title page of broadside by the Charles Everett 
Johnson Company, Chicago, Illinois, announcing the 
service of Everett R. Currier, consultant on fine 
typography. Original was printed in light brown and 
black on white antique stock with deckle edges. 


one style of type, variety in display being secured 
by change of size and change from lower case to 
capitals and italics of the same family. Presswork 
is satisfactory, although by no means exceptional. 

Ortro H. WisE, Cleveland, Ohio.— The speci- 
mens you have sent us are tastefully, and, at the 
same time, effectively displayed. The original 
and the resetting of the advertisement for The 
Halle Brothers Company afford an interesting 
comparison. The writer feels that on the whole 
the original, set after your own ideas, is superior 
to the resetting, wherein changes were ordered 
by the customer. The resetting seems to be the 
most lively looking, but your own has enough 
life without the faults which follow the changes 
which give the resetting the more lively appear- 
ance. Reducing the size of the first line, set in 
text, was a good change, the only one made 
which we would have advocated. There must 
not be too many lines of uniform size in display. 
The fact, furthermore, that this line is set in a 
contrasting style and tone of type from that of 
the remainder of the advertisement gives it a 
certain distinction without making it come into 
conflict with the deservedly most prominent 
line “Annual January Sales.” The initial added 
by the customer, while lending embellishment, 
also clutters the advertisement needlessly. In 
view of the uncrowded condition of the advertise- 
ment the initial is not required as a director, and 
with a decorative border and the contrasting 
text type there is embellishment enough without 
it. That change should not have been made, but 
if an initial at all were used it should have been 
not more than a two or three line plain type 
character. Underscoring the italic lines at the 
bottom with fine lines adds emphasis, of course, 
but detracts from the appearance. We would 
throw up a coin to decide whether or not this 
change is beneficial. All sorts of ideas govern 
type display, and it is always a case of pick and 
choose; therefore you must not be disheartened 
when a customer chooses a different idea than 
you do. The series of advertisements for the Hotel 
Statler are cleverly designed, and you have 
materially aided the artist’s efforts by fitting 
typography to illustrations in a most capable 
manner. No wonder your proofs from the adver- 
tising agency were returned one hundred per cent 
O. K. The other specimens are good, and pro- 
vide no excuse for suggesting any improvements. 
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GeEorcE O. McCartay, Hartington, Nebraska. 
— One can invariably find a lot of interesting 
forms in a package of specimens of your work. 
Take the treatment accorded the folder, “Oh, 
How the Critics Do Knock,” in which a com- 
mendatory review of the Cedar County News by 
the editor of one of the printing trade papers is 
reprinted along with a reproduction of the first 
page of the paper. This folder should prove 
effective in establishing the opinion in the minds 
of the paper’s constituents that the News is 
considered by responsible people to be on a par 
with the best publications of its class in the 
country. Some of the blotters would be better 
if more carefully whited out. Do not misunder- 
stand us — we are not arguing that white space 
should always be even, but white space should be 
distributed with a purpose, even though it may 
not be in the interest of appearance only. Some 
of the most effective and at the same time attract- 
ive, designs of this sort—that is in display 
work — are those in which white space is heavily 
massed at one point or another, but the speci- 
mens we refer to — the blotter, “‘Create Interest 
and a Desire to Buy,” for example — are not 
of this class. The “personalized” Christmas 
greeting cards, in which the name of the recipient 
is written in as though spoken by the cartoon 
character featured on the card, are excellent as 
well as decidedly interesting. 


he knows and handles type with the idea of 
making the words stand out clearly and in- 
vitingly—with delicacy where appropriate, 
with rugged strength where appropriate, but 
always with power and charm. 

Our new typographic department has been 
installed by Mr. Currier, and is being operated 
and developed under his direction, with only 
the choicest types and the latest devices for 
simplifying and saving labor. Our types have 
been selected on the principle that character 
and excellence in typography come not from 
having a great variety of types, but from the 
proper employment of the few best ones. 
Our compositors have been carefully chosen 
for their skill and accuracy. Because of these 
facts our prices will be no higher than many 
advertisers are already paying. They may con- 
ceivably be less. 

We are gratified indeed that we can add 
Mr. Currier’s mastery of typographic design 
to the work of such well-known illustrators ' 
and designers as C. Allan Gilbert, McClelland 
Barclay, Will Foster, Harry L. Timmins, Ar- ‘ 
thur Henderson, Maurice Logan, Frank Snapp, : 
R. F. James, Andrew Loomis and Charles ' 
Everett Johnson. 

In addition to setting advertisements, we 
ate.in a position to undertake the complete ; 
design and production of booklets, cata- ' 
logues, and other important sales literature. 

Our best and most characteristic work will 
be done where we are permitted to originate 
the page style, in the case of advertisements, 
and the entire format where the more ex- 
tended forms are concerned. 

Mr. Curriet’s personal services are avail- 4 
able as consultant in all matters relating to 
typographical design and arrangement, type 
dress for publications, et cetera. 


CHARLES | 
EVERETT JOHNSON 
COMPANY 
Advertising Art & Typography 


STATE-LAKE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Second column of inside spread of broadside, title of 
which is shown above. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


{n this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized 


and clearly defined laws. 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


XITI— SYMMETRY AND BALANCE.* 


HIGH degree of art is required in the 

performance of a drama if it is to hold 

the interest from beginning to end of 

those who see and hear it — if it is to 

produce laughter and tears almost in 

the same breath — and thereby qualify 

as a success. In like manner, printing 

requires art in its highest form, the 

embodiment of all the esthetic ele- 

ments governing it, if it also is to be 

beautiful and is to please the senses. 

Of these deinen of art that exert their effect in making type 
display beautiful, we have already considered tone harmony, 
tone contrast, shape harmony and proportion. There remain 


Chapel Exercises 


Colorado 
State Teachers 
Colleze 


Tuesday 


June the Tenth 
10:00 a.m. 


the elements of color harmony and balance. Since color har- 
mony is a subject in itself and is not concerned with type 
display from the standpoint upon which we have set out to 
*Copyright, 1920, by J. L. Frazier. 


discuss it, we will now take up for consideration the very 
important principle of design known as balance. 

Specifically, balance is equilibrium, that state wherein the 
parts of an object seem to equalize the effect of each other, 
wherein the attraction — or force —in one direction is met 
and offset by a like force in the opposite direction. It is an 
effect of security and stability upon which we find pleasure in 
looking. Balance of one sort or another is, furthermore, the 
law controlling the arrangement of parts in every work of art. 
It can not be disregarded without a consequent bad effect being 
given. In type display, balance is essential, both vertically 
and horizontally, if the result is to be inviting to the eye. Our 
forms must not be too heavy on one side or, again, at top or 
bottom. Horizontal balance, furthermore, is either symmet- 
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rical or ‘‘occult,” the term artists are wont to give that form 
of balance which printers call ‘out of center.”” While out of 
center, or occult, balance often gives subtle, interesting and 
varied effects that are striking because of their unusualness, 
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that form is often complicated and uncertain. Symmetrical 
horizontal balance leaves nothing to chance or bad eyes, for 
it is assured by the mechanical centering of all type lines, 
ornaments, etc., a practice which the novice can follow with 
certainty. Happily, horizontal balance is usually found in the 
symmetrical form. 

Symmetry, to be more explicit, is formal or rigid balance. 
It is produced by reversing a form with reference to a vertical 
axis, as in the wings of a butterfly. In symmetrical forms equal 
attractions appear equally distant and horizontally opposite. 
Symmetry has the power to 
render details which in them- 
selves are uninteresting, per- 
haps even ugly, into forms 
that are pleasing. By its sym- 
metrical arrangement, type 
can draw attention to itself 
through the power of mere 
form. Whether in a mass of 
type faces spelling out words, 
or in the contour of molded 
clay made into a vase or pot, 
form has power over the eye to 
attract, to repel, or to escape 
notice. If it seems a beautiful 
shape to the beholder, the eye 
lingers. If, in his opinion, it 
is ugly, his glance is brief. 

Fig. 1 is just an ordinary 
plain composition, without 
ornament, and strikes one as 
having little to recommend it 
until we consider Fig. 2, in 
which the same type lines are 
arranged without reference to 
balance on a vertical axis, to 
symmetry. Looking back at Fig. 1 we find that there’s an ele- 
ment of beauty in the precise duplication of the shape on one 
side of the center by that on the other, reversed as in the wings 
of a butterfly. We are now ready to admit that, however much 
more may be required to make the form wholly satisfying, 
this formal balance, or symmetry, is an element which gives 
grace to the presentation of the mass of type. There actually 
seems to be a pleasure to the eye in mere duplication. 

Even when the early printers, and the scribes who preceded 
them, departed from the square, solid form of the book page, 
they adopted for the assembled letters and lines some geomet- 
rical figure, as, for example, the triangle or the diamond, or 
some other shapely although unnamed form, made up of hori- 
zontal lines balanced upon a vertical axis. The idea is still 
cherished in type display, and today our centered forms, one 
of which we have in Fig. 1, challenge all other plans of display 
for points of grace, lightness and unity. The centered open 
title page form is indeed a classic. 

In the arrangement of cuts throughout an advertisement, 
and in the headings of the page of a newspaper, most pleasing 
effects are secured when they are placed with a view to hori- 
zontal balance and symmetry. 

While absolute safety from blunder in horizontal balance 
lies in type lines centered upon a vertical axis, therefore in 
symmetry, horizontal balance may be achieved without sym- 
metry. We say may be because some of the most notable 
exponents of this type of design, among them Will Bradley, 
have failed about as often as they have succeeded in their 
efforts to obtain it. Compositors imitating Bradley’s style 
generally fail. However, it is often necessary to at least 
approximate good horizontal balance when symmetry of form 
is out of the question. When attained with a reasonable 
measure of certainty, novel effects are sometimes secured, the 
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product having a distinction scarcely possible in centered 
designs, which, because so generally seen, are of course more or 
less conventional. Such an arrangement is provided in Fig. 3, 
where we have horizontal balance without symmetry. The 
first line, it will be seen, is full length, and is set in bold face 
type. This line, being full length, balances itself because, 
obviously, there is equal weight on both sides of the center. 
The second line is partly large black type and partly small 
light type, and is not balanced because it is heavier on the left 
end, where the black type appears, than on the right end. The 
third is uniformly light throughout its length, so, like the first, 
it balances itself. Without the ornament, the group — the 
three lines of type — owing to the great strength of “‘ Printing,” 
as compared to “‘North,”’ would be too heavy on the left side. 
The ornament on the right side plainly exerts a force on that 
side to counteract the force of the word “Printing” on the 
left side, and we have good horizontal balance, because both 
sides are made of approximately equal weight. There is, how- 
ever, no symmetry, as the matter on the left side of our imagi- 
nary vertical axis is not a duplication of that on the right side, 
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and because the ornament is on only one side. However, it is 
too much to say that it is altogether well balanced, because it 
is manifestly top heavy — but that concerns vertical balance, 
which will be considered later. Fig. 4 is a similar example of 
out of center, or occult, balance as applied to type display, 
which, while not superior to Fig. 3 in balance horizontally, is 
considerably better balanced throughout. 

A rectangular, squared page must be considered a piece of 
centered composition, because its uniform lines are balanced at 
their centers upon a common vertical axis. However, the 
outside parallel lines which mark the terminations of the type 
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lines and confine such a form at the right and the left, doubtless 
have as much to do with its symmetry as the interior axis. In 
Fig. 5 we find that most of the lines seem to be built to conform 
to the vertical bounds, while others are centered, with space 
remaining on each side. In this example we find the lines 
‘Bedford Edition” and “In Thirty-two Volumes,” and the 
monogram, centered, whereas the rest of the matter is built 
up against straight parallel sides. Fig. 6, it will be seen, does 
not seem to be so closely responsible to the central axis as to its 
rectangular boundaries. It seems, therefore, that both rec- 
tangular forms and centered forms of irregular outline may be 
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constructed symmetrical to a vertical axis, while rectangular 
forms may also be constructed to meet their parallel bound- 
aries. In such forms as Fig. 6 there appears sometimes to be 
an attempt at balance as though name and office, and name 
and business connection, were placed against each other for 
the purpose of equilibrium. The balance of such compositions 
seems maintained by the fact that while no one line is symmet- 
rical in itself, the effect of one end being longer in one line and 
the other end being longer in another forms a fair balance. 

It seems unnecessary to dwell longer on the subject of 
horizontal balance. The points made and the examples given, 
while not by any means all that are possible, should suffice to 
give the reader a clear conception of what horizontal balance 
and symmetry are, and how they are obtained. The sugges- 
tions given should indicate numerous applications. 

Vertical balance, or balance from top to bottom, is equally 
as important as horizontal balance. There is one broad dis- 
tinction between vertical balance and horizontal balance that 
should be made'plain at the start. While balance horizontally 
is in the exact center, vertically it is not. This fact is partly 
due, as stated in the previous article, to an optical illusion 
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caused by the inability of the eye to see equal halves in the 
vertical as equal. If a page or rectangle is divided at the exact 
center, the upper half will look the larger. To make the two 
parts Jook equal, the upper part must be made somewhat 
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smaller. Therefore, if we want a type line or type group; or 
illustration to appear to be in the center we must place _it 
slightly above the center. 
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However, even this is not the pivotal point of the page 
vertically, although it will do very well for placing a design. 
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which is reasonably large in proportion to the page, as in the 
case of a page of text matter in a book. It is partly because 
of this fact, this optical illusion, as well as because of the desire 
for variety in marginal spaces, that the text pages of a book are 
placed above the center. 

As we must have good proportion as well as balance if type 
display is to be wholly pleasing, and since the eye naturally 
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drops first at a point near the top of the page, vertical balance 
has been found to be secure when we balance our groups from 
the point which divides a page into two parts on a ratio which 
provides good proportion — two to three, or three to five. 
This division gives us good proportion and balance at the same 
time. Therefore, since the point of perfect horizontal balance 
is in the center from side to side, the point of balance for the 
page as a whole is in the center of an imaginary line which 
divides the page into the proportionate parts referred to, the 
division being toward the top rather than toward the bottom 
of the page. It is fundamental of vertical balance that the 
bulk of the design, the heavier portion, should be at or near 
the top. Therefore the weight above this point should equal 
that below it. If, therefore, a single line or group is to be 
placed on a page it appears most pleasing when located on this 
line (Fig. 7-A). If two groups are to be placed on the page we 
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must so place them that the center of balance between the two 
coincides with the center of balance of the page, which, as 
stated, is in the center of the line dividing the page into two 
parts between which there is good proportion, the smaller part 
invariably being at the top. It is possible to determine the 
positions mathematically by drawing a line from the center of 
one group to the center of the other and dividing the line at 
such point as will give to each group a portion in inverse ratio 
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to its size. If, for example, one group is six times the size of 
the other, the distance from its center to the center of balance 
should be only one-sixth as great as the distance from the 
center of balance to the center of the other (Fig. 7-B). 

But the rules can carry us no further, and for the rest we 
must depend upon good taste, influenced by a knowledge of 
what constitutes pleasing margins. While the center of 
balance necessarily remains the same, with that center as a 
fulcrum the two groups may be balanced in a number of 
different positions. As two boys may maintain balance on a 
seesaw by moving toward the fulcrum, the center of balance, 
or toward the ends of the board — the distance moved in each 
instance being in inverse ratio to their weight — so in balancing 
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two groups on a page they may be shifted up or down, while 
maintaining balance, in order to secure pleasing margins. 
The correct positions, therefore, depend upon the width of 
the groups. If ona cover design the upper group is a wide one, 
and the side margins are necessarily narrow, the group must 
be placed closer to the border, or edge of sheet, at the top than 
if the group is a narrow one. If balance is to be secure the lower 
group will likewise have to be nearer the border or edge of 
sheet at the bottom. Fig. 8 shows two pages, one of which 
(A) contains wide groups, and the other (B) narrow groups. 
Both are equally well balanced, but it will be seen that the 
groups in A are nearer the center of balance than those in B. 
The same groups may be balanced perfectly on pages of 
different depth, but the deeper the page is the farther the 
groups will have to be from the center of balance if pleasing 
margins are to be maintained (Fig. 9). Here once more the 
principle of the seesaw applies. Two boys can maintain good 
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balance on a seesaw in a shed which permits the use of a ten- 
foot board only, whereas if they move to larger quarters they 
can seesaw on a longer board. This shows that the length of 
the board or the distance between the groups is of no con- 
sequence in maintaining balance. 

The diagrams given to illustrate the fundamentals of 
vertical balance are necessarily in the rough, and might create 
the erroneous impression that groups are balanced according 
to area or size. A black mass and a light gray mass of the same 
size do not balance an equal distance from the center of balance 
any more than a bag of wheat and a bag of cotton of the same 
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size will on a pair of scales. Black must be considered heavier 
than gray when it comes to balancing measures in type display, 
and they must be placed accordingly. A black group, for 
instance, will balance a group of middle gray value twice its 
size. Moreover, the idea in balance is in balancing forces of 
attraction, impressions, the strength of which, as a rule, depends 
upon their relative lightness or darkness of tone. 

Masses in type display, as before stated, should be so placed 
vertically that there is no sense of top heaviness or bottom 
heaviness. There is no balance when there is a preponderance 
of strength at top or at bottom. While, of course, the center 
of balance vertically is above the center of the page, and we 
expect to find the heaviest part of our display there, we can go 
too far, as in the case of Fig. 3. The type in this design seems 
about to jump out of the top of the page, and certainly shows 
the need of something at the bottom to effect an equilibrium. 
However, the effect of top heaviness is not so bad, nor is it so 
frequently met with, as bottom heaviness. Furthermore, top 
heaviness will not exert so strong an influence against the 
logical reading of the copy as will bottom heaviness, for it is 
natural to start at the top in reading and, while extraordinary 
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strength at that point may irritate the reader to an extent as 
he goes through the matter, there is not the danger of his 
passing by portions of it because of the influence of a stronger 
force urging him toward the bottom. 

The ‘‘Futurist” advertisement (Fig. 10) is a peculiar one. 
In the black illustration it is the white, the illustration of the 
woman and her reflection in the water, that is the attracting 
force. Placed low, as it is, the eye is drawn downward, the 
large type contributing to the force, to such an extent that 
the small type above and at the right is at a decided dis- 
advantage. The example is peculiar because it is the white 
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instead of black that attracts, as is usual in type display, 
where on white paper the largest and blackest type stands out 
through contrast, as does the white here. The example is not 
to be considered a contradiction of the statement above made 
that degree of blackness must be considered in balancing masses, 
but it illustrates admirably the ill effect caused by the dominant 
attracting force being low in the page. 

Take the simple type design, Fig. 11: This title page is 
faulty in several respects, noticeably in proportion — the lack 
of pleasing variety in type sizes and spacing — and in balance. 
Imagine a dotted line, as in Fig. 7, dividing the page into two 
parts in the ratio of three to five. Plainly there is more weight 
below this line than above it; plainly it is bottom heavy. To 
demonstrate how the application of proportion and balance 
may improve its appearance, Fig. 12 is shown. 

As in many other things, mechanical exactness is not 
essential for pleasing results. It is not intended that the 
designer shall carefully measure the size and weight of his 
masses, and mark off the divisions by rule. Figures are here 
given so that the student may experiment on his own account 
to train his eye to see good proportion and balance. 
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BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


Jamestown Printing Concern. 


We reproduce here (Fig. 1) a novel illustration from a folder 
of the Jamestown Printing Concern, Jamestown, New York, 
showing vividly the rapid growth of the plant in recent years. 
The illustration speaks for itself in the way of effectiveness. 
The original is in two colors. On the back of the folder, which 
bears the title “‘ Just Like an Oak,” the company says, in part: 


Brock-Haffner Press. 


A lot of sane, worth-while material dealing with business 
and advertising methods is found in the twenty or more pages 
of the new house-organ, Color Types, issued for the first time 
in January by the Brock-Haffner Press, of Denver, Colorado. 
Glance at the front cover illustration (Fig. 2), originally printed 
in four colors, and you get a good impression as to the general 
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“A growing printer must be a good printer. . . The 
good printer knows how to handle the tools of his trade. 
Consequently, a good printer will be a growing printer. 

“From a very small beginning two years ago, we now have 
the most modern equipment in the city, occupying 2,500 square 
feet of floor space in the Roberts Building. oe 

The plates used in the illustration were made by the 
Journal Engraving Company. The folder is on heavy card 
stock, and is attractive in every way. 


character of this more than usually pretentious monthly 
magazine. This typically Western scene, admirably printed on 
the cover, stands as a striking example of the kind of colorwork 
in which the firm specializes. 

Beneath a view of its plant, reproduced in color on the first 
page, Color Types explains that it is the purpose of the house- 
organ to print whatever seems worth while and useful to busi- 
ness executives in current business literature or its own expe- 
rience, whether it is a three-line item or a five-page article. In 
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more or less digested form — boiled down for quick reading — 
the house-organ expects to give to its readers ideas and experi- 
ences helpful, profitable or stimulating. It also explains the 
use of the title by stating that in making a specialty of design- 
ing, photoengraving, and printing in colors, the firm wants to 
serve its friends in all of the variations of the word ‘“‘type.” 

The house-organ not only makes good on its promise in the 
first number, but as evidence that it intends to circulate a 
magazine of real value in the future also, it advises its readers 
to save all of the future numbers for reference. These the 
company will bind free of cost at the end of a year. 

Viewed as a product of printing, Color Types is of the quality 
class and is a specimen of the house-organ of the more expensive 
type. Its appearance throughout is exceptional, especially in 
its half-tone and color work. The text is set in eight, ten and 
twelve point roman. One sixteen-page form is printed in 
black only, and one four-page form in four colors, this latter 
form being split, with four pages used for the cover and the 
other four inserted in the center. The center pages are used 
to reproduce colorwork turned out by the firm for a catalogue, 
and the back cover shows samples, in colors, of the printing 
done for patrons. 

This new magazine fairly “bristles” with ideas for users of 
printing, as well as for the printer himself, and there is a notable 
absence of the “‘ humdrum ” kind of copy, which often char- 
acterizes the average house-organ. 

The magazine’s articles on business and its suggestions as 
to advertising are extremely practical. As an example of the 
latter, there are many brief articles under the title ‘Ideas That 
Helped Other Businesses,” dealing with catalogues, business 
cards and other printed products. Another page presents ideas 
on direct advertising, along with sketches. And so throughout 
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the entire publication. The Brock-Haffner Press is to be con- 
gratulated on its first house-organ venture, but its reward no 
doubt will come in the fruits that Color Types will bear. 


H. W. Bailey & Co. 


The following letter has come to this department from H. W. 
Bailey & Co., South Braintree, Massachusetts: 

“‘ Attentively has the writer watched the pages of your paper 
and observed from time to time unusual examples of typo- 
graphical production. We believe in the remark of the late 
Colonel and President Roosevelt, who stated that a man is not 
deserving of the name unless he leaves his craft better than 
when he entered. On this idea, together with others which 
constitute good advertising, our advertising is based. 

“The enclosed folder which we are sending out today is the 
kind of propaganda that the printing industry needs today — 
to break down that barrier that stands between price and 
service. The enclosed is sent you for criticism, either for or 
against. The production is entirely original, and records an 
event that actually happened during the run of a business day.” 

The H. W. Bailey & Co.’s folder, 5 by 7 inches in size, 
carries a story under the title of ‘‘Our Thanks to a Brother 
Printer,” which really contains two morals — buy your printing 
at home, and trust your printer to make a right price when the 
job is done. The first page, showing a neat typographical 
make up, is reproduced here (Fig. 3). The subtitles in the 
margin originally were in green. 

To boil down the firm’s advertising message to the limit, it 
is to the effect that a South Braintree manufacturer wanted an 
illustrated booklet to be sent out to a half a million persons. 
This booklet was to be of the best and at a fair price. The 
manufacturer went to the big city to get his “service.” He 
tried nearly a dozen printers, and there was a wide difference 
in their prices. The more this maker of a fine, high-grade 
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in Search of 
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large local manufacturer a few days 
ago desired to reach the buying pub- 


lic, and to let them know that he 
again offered a product that was 








far superior to all others in his line 
and desired to show them an illus- 
trated booklet just what they were buying 
and to produce it and to present it in a most 
pleasing and careful manner — so desiring 
the services of skilled artists, service men, 
ad-writers, modern machinery, automatic 
presses, —in fact all that would make 
his booklet equal to the best — and wanted 
it done at a fair price, — took an early 
morning train for the city, in search of 
“Service.” 





Tried a Dozen 
Different 
Printers 


This good man tried nearly a dozen 
different printers and estimates were high 
and low, the more he searched — the 
less sure was he of which one he was going 
to take a chance with; the lowest estimate 
was several hundred dollars less than the 
highest — there was he, — the manufacturer 
of a high grade product, in fact, a leader in 
his line, and a single sale meant several 
hundred dollars, about to send to the pur- 
chasing public a booklet — a representative 
of his business. This man would no more 
think of sending out a poorly dressed sales- 
man to sell his product than he would of 
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product, for which a single sale meant several hundred dollars, 
searched, the more bewildered he became as to what printer 
he should entrust the printing of such a booklet. One printer, 
whom H. W. Bailey & Co. term “‘Our Good Friends,” told the 
manufacturer the kind of plant he should take the job to, the 
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kind of equipment that the plant should have, and ended by 
advising him that this very plant was located in his home town. 
The happy ending is that the Bailey plant got the job without 
a price, and the manufacturer was more than satisfied. 

What a printing plant can do for one it can do for another 
is the basis of the idea in the Bailey company’s advertising 
message. As such, it is, of course, good advertising. Our only 
comment is that the message contained in the folder could be 
much more briefly told. 


W. R. Smith & Paterson, Ltd. 


It is both interesting and profitable to look across the seas 
occasionally to learn what is being done in the way of improving 
the printed product and exploiting the use of printing of a better 
quality. A good specimen comes to THE INLAND PRINTER in a 
simple but exceedingly attractive folder from the plant of 
W. R. Smith & Paterson, Ltd., Brisbane, Australia, the front 
cover of which, originally in four colors, is reproduced here 
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(see Fig. 4). The cover stock is gray. Within there is a single 
folded sheet, with the title “The Amateur Gardener” in green, 
containing a striking and unusual bit of philosophy on the 
necessity for character in advertising matter. The unique 
message is not long, so we repeat it here: ‘“‘‘You know that 
the whole secret of gardening is in getting good seed,’ said our 
friend, the amateur. ‘Of course, there are other considerations, 
such as mellow soil, and a proper blend of moisture and sun- 
shine; but the principal element of success lies in good seed.’ 

“We smiled at him appreciatively. 

“**T should imagine that it is just the same with printing,’ 
he continued. ‘If a man starts out to advertise his business, 
whether he does it on his letter-heads or in special circulars, 
he must have them good. It is no use trying to economize by 
buying the poor kind, because poor printing is like poor seed — 
it doesn’t produce results. Am I right?’ 

“Of course you are right,’ we answered. ‘The wonder is 
that more people do not realize the point. It is hard to din it 
into some people. They reckon that so long as the circular is 
readable it does its work.’ 

““*Well, you want to use some homely illustration to help 
you make your point. I have just provided you with one — 
use it,’ he said.” 

This illustration brings to mind the apt one so widely used 
in this country in printers’ publicity, arguing for good printing 
as against the lower grade at a less cost. In its varied forms it 
discusses the absurdity of a business firm sending out its star 
salesman in a pair of overalls to call on its best customer, 
likening, of course, the overalls to cheap, inferior printing. We 
are offering no objection to the American method of making 
the point, yet considering the number of times that we have 
seen it used in house-organs and other material from the 
printers it has become hackneyed, to say the least. The 
Australian version affords a refreshing variety. 





TYPE MATTER IN NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING. 


A natural answer to the query, ‘‘What size type should be 
used in newspaper advertising?” is ‘‘A size that every one can 
read with ease.”’ But there is more than this to be considered. 
The mechanical requirements of newspaper printing put 
other restrictions than mere size on the type to be used. No 
type smaller than eight point should be employed in news- 
paper advertising. Smaller type is likely to fill up and print 
an illegible blur. Then, too, the type face itself should be 
clean and open. Avoid those types with fine, delicate hair lines; 
such weak faces are apt to break down under the strain of the 
press run. Choose one of the good old favorites such as 
Caslon, Bookman, Bodoni, Scotch or the Cheltenham family. 
The platemaker can make better plates from such type faces, 
and the reproductions will be more ‘‘forceful.”—By H. R. 
Schaeffer, New York Manager, Gagnier Stereotype Foundry. 





PRINTING IN KOREA. 


Back in the beginning of the fifteenth century, the Korean 
printer sat cross-legged in front of a “form” and “pulled 
proofs.” And even in that far off day he used metal type not 
so very different from the type used now. The strange Oriental 
characters stood out from the upper surface of each piece of 
type, and the lower surface was curved so that it would cling 
firmly to the bed of beeswax into which it was sunk. The 
printer inked the type, laid the paper on it, and gently brushed 
the paper with a piece of felt. Thus he pulled proofs at the 
rate of 1,500 a day. 

Fifty pieces of this type are now in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, and fifty more are in a museum 
in England.—Publishers’ Auxiliary. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Matters pertaining to cost finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 
When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 


request is accompanied by return postage. 


Personal replies by letter will be made only when 


of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 


The Smail Job and Big Press. 


Again there has come the perennial question: “Does it 
pay to print a small job on a large press when the shop is busy 
and no small presses are available?” There is no doubt that 
it does cost more to run a large press than a smaller one, and 
there is an equal certainty that within limits there are a 
smaller number of impressions per hour from the large press. 

Prefacing anything that we may have to say by the general 
remark that where the edition is large enough it pays to double 
up on a larger press, we will drop that part of the subject from 
further consideration. 

Suppose that the pressroom in question has a number of 
job presses ranging in size from 10 by 15 inches to 14 by 22 
inches, a pony cylinder and a large cylinder, say 42 by 56 inches. 
Every job press is busy and there are sent down two forms in 
a rush. These would have gone on the 14 by 22’s nicely had 
there been any open, but there is none; so one form is put on 
the pony because the foreman says that it will not cost any 
more as the pony runs so much faster. This leaves one form 
that is in a hurry. It requires only a 13 by 19 sheet, but the 
only press that will be open for the next ten or twelve hours 
will be the big cylinder. 

There are left two methods of handling this form—to lift 
one of the forms now running on the superroyals or to print 
it on the big press. The first means delay on another order, 
which may be in just as big a hurry, and the expense of an 
extra make ready when it is put back on its press. The 
second means the running of a machine that costs $3 an hour 
in place of one costing $1.75, with an advantage in speed of 
twenty per cent in favor of the higher priced machine. What 
would you do? 

There are two other considerations that enter into this 
question. The number of forms ahead of the small presses is 
sufficient to keep them all busy to the end of the week, with 
others coming down every day. The large press has only two 
days’ work in sight as the pressroom foreman knows it. He 
decides to put the form on the large press, although the press- 
man kicks hard about the small size and the necessary adjust- 
ments. 


The result is as follows: Job Press 


Make ready, and wash for color, 2 hours $ 3.50 
Make ready, and wash for color, 3 hours...............0.- 
Running 7,000 impressions, to hours.............++ 17.5 
Running 7,000 impressions, 8 hours 


Cylinder 





ANGPALICOSE asic Wits aise ain wisaie nates are dineileleaae $21.00 


This looks like a loss of $12, but is it? Against this loss 
there is to be considered the $3.50 that would have been 
required for the extra make ready had the smaller form been 
lifted; this reduces it to $8.50. In addition there must be 
considered the fact that another job would have to be delayed. 
Had there been only one job, the pony would have handled it 

1-7 


and there would have been less difference in cost, possibly 
a matter of only about $3. 

The fact remains that the small job on the big press costs 
more, but there is also the fact that a pleased customer, one of 
the best assets of any business, offsets the slight extra expense. 

In our opinion the foreman showed good judgment in using 
the big machine for a small job. He was evidently looking 
out for the best results to the firm employing him, and the 
employer who would find fault with his action is decidedly 
narrow and does not deserve so wise a man in charge of his 
pressroom. The extra expense of upholding the reputation 
of the house for promptness and reliability was really very small. 

NoteE.— Since the foregoing was written it has transpired 
that the job was the cover of an elaborate catalogue and the 
actual extra cost was less than one-tenth of the net profit on 
the job as finally figured, including that cost. The printer 
writes that it has been an eye opener for him and that had the 
job been delayed he would have lost a larger order from the 
same customer. 


Productive Percentage in the Composing Room. 


In the Correspondence department of the February INLAND 
PRINTER J. A. Singler takes exception to the statement made in 
the Cost and Method department of a previous issue that it is 
possible to make a composing room ninety per cent productive 
through the use of the non-distribution system. He gives 
figures from his own records to show he has not been able to 
get that amount of production, even in the busy months. 

That the ninety per cent productive time in the composing 
room is possible we know, because we have seen it done, but 
that it is probable or even possible in all plants we did not 
claim, though there are many plants using complete non- 
distribution which are getting more than eighty per cent and 
some close to ninety. 

While Mr. Singler may be right in assuming that his plant 
can not reach the higher figure on account of the high-grade 
work on which he is specializing, we feel assured he can and 
will get a higher percentage than he now does when he adopts 
complete non-distribution. It will be noted from Mr. Singler’s 
letter that he admits he is using only partial non-distribu- 
tion (he says he still does some “distribution of foundry 
type’’), but he gives no figures to tell how far he has progressed. 
That he is using the non-distribution system at all is evidence 
that he believes it is the correct way to attain the highest 
efficiency in the composing room; and he may have good and 
justifiable reasons for not using it completely; but that is no 
reason he should make the claim that the higher efficiency 
is impossible in the plant using the complete non-dis- 
tribution system. Its having been done in one plant shows 
that it is possible for some plants, if not for all, and we think 
that even Mr. Singler will admit there may be many plants 
running on other classes of work where it might be easier than 
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in his own. Therefore we do not agree with him that we are 
seeking after an impossibility. Far from it, we believe the next 
few years will see many well managed plants attaining an effi- 
ciency of ninety per cent in the composing room. Of course, 
without careful management no system will give high efficiency. 


Advertising Versus Solicitation. 


The printing trade journals devote pages to the salesman, 
and the various printers’ organizations are holding classes for 
the study of salesmanship in order to facilitate the securing of 
orders for printing; but there seems to be but little attention 
paid to printers’ advertising. During the past year the United 
Typothetze has done something along the line of supplying 
advertising service to its members, but there has been no 
general awakening to the value of advertising as a business 
producer for the printer. 

There are hundreds of near salesmen, solicitors, order 
takers and messengers traveling over every city of the country 
under the impression that they are selling printing when they 
bring in a request for an estimate and happen to get the order 
if the price is the lowest. 

The cost of this solicitation is an enormous sum —a sum 
that should be sufficient to sell twice as much printing as there 
is to be done in the entire country. The results to date have 
been, first, a general demoralization of prices, and, since the 
war, a retardation of the growth of business. This seems like 
a severe arraignment of an established institution, but it is a 
true bill against the average printing salesman. There are a 
number of printer’s representatives who are really making 
good and selling the product of their plants at the right price, 
else there would be more bankrupt printers than there are. 

But there is one peculiar thing about the successful sales- 
men. They are all — or practically all — working for houses 
that advertise more or less liberally. 

There are also some printing houses which do not employ 
any salesmen, but depend entirely upon the results of their 
advertising. These firms are generally successful in building 
up profitable businesses of moderate size, with a good list of 
substantial customers. 

There is food for thought in this. Therefore we inter- 
viewed a number of these advertising printers and found that 
nearly every one of them felt that the class of work obtained 
by advertising was more profitable than that formerly brought 
in by solicitors, and that the customers thus secured stayed 
with them longer. The amount of advertising done varied, 
but the most successful of those interviewed stated that when 
they dropped their salesmen they decided to spend as much 
for advertising as had formerly been paid in commissions and 
salaries to the solicitors. In our estimation this was too much 
at the start. One very successful house stated that the first 
year’s advertising as charged on the books was comprised of 
the printing at cost, as shown by the cost system, plus the 
money spent for postage, and amounted to exactly ninety per 
cent of the sum paid for salesmen’s salaries and expense 
accounts, and that the amount of new business landed was 
four times as great, making a net gain in the total business of 
about fifteen per cent. The second year the same amount was 
spent and there was again a large increase in the total business. 
The third year the amount was increased slightly and a little 
of it spent for expert advertising advice. This brought the 
business with a rush. After four years of experience this firm 
says that the cost of getting business has dropped from nearly 
twelve per cent of the gross amount handled to less than 
seven per cent. 

Another advertising printer said: “‘The big thing about 
advertising for business is that you have to be careful what 
you promise because you put it down on paper, so that the 
buyer can show you up if you do not live up to the letter of 
the promise; and another good thing is that most of the trans- 
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actions are by correspondence and there is less chance for loss 
through errors from misunderstanding of specifications than 
when they are verbal.” 

One printer who is handling a nice little business of about 
$35,000 a year said that he was able to do it with just one-half 
the office force that was necessary when he had two solicitors. 
Dropping the outside men had resulted in a loss of about ten 
per cent of the gross business the first year, but the profits 
were only three per cent less than before. Now, after working 
without solicitors for six years he finds that his business has 
grown slightly in volume and that his profits have nearly 
doubled because he will not duplicate at the same price any 
order which has not paid a fair profit on the first run. As he 
puts it: “TI have lost a few cheap skate shopping customers, 
but they do not count against the substantial ones that I have 
gained by always having a just price and being willing to show 
the buyer my cost sheets in case of questioning of price.” 

The most successful of these advertising printers were 
those having the Standard cost system, and in three cases, at 
least, the cost system was the reason for making the change 
from solicitors to advertising. 


Non-Productive Time. 


A correspondent in the Northwest writes: ‘What is legiti- 
mate non-productive time in the composing room?” 

This foreman has been in the habit of classing the proof- 
reader and the copyholder as part of the productive force, and 
because they can not keep time on the work, which is largely 
composed of small jobs of commercial printing, he finds that 
his productive percentage is very low. 

The true description of non-productive time is “‘all the time 
of producers that is not chargeable to some salable job or to 
some customer,” that is to say, all the time that compositors, 
make up men, stonemen, layout men, and those working on 
author’s corrections, can not enter upon some job ticket as a 
charge against the customers of the house. 

In every manufacturing business, including printing, there 
will always be a certain class of employees whose work is for 
the general handling of the business, and whose time can not 
be divided to specific jobs. In this class come the foremen, the 
assistant foremen, the copyholder, the boys, the apprentice 
of the first two years, and the Proofreader. Some may object 
to putting the proofreader in this class, but in the general 
job printing plant he is seldom reading on any one job for a 
sufficient time to record it and have it followed through the 
various charges, so that the cost of making the necessary 
records is greater than the benefit derived from the extra 
exactness. All the employees in this class become a direct 
department expense in the pay roll column, and are thus pro- 
rated to the work or hours actually sold. 

It is our belief that every possible hour that can be made 
salable should be so treated, but to try and increase the number 
of hours by including employees who can, even under the best 
conditions, count but a small fraction of their time as pro- 
ductive is a mistake, because the very low percentage of pro- 
ductive time given in the monthly and annual reports reacts 
upon the esprit de corps of the department by discouraging 
those responsible. 

In some plants where the distribution is departmentized, 
the distributors are carried as a department charge. There is no 
fundamental objection to this, though in the end it is apt to 
be misleading, through there being a loss of perspective as to 
the real cost of this item. We do not blame any foreman or 
proprietor for being so disgusted with “dis” that he wants to 
hide it as a general department pay roll item, but we do think 
it a dangerous plan, and one that will lead to laxity and abuse. 

Every hour not sold is non-productive if it is the time of an 
employee who should produce, and modern efficiency demands 
that their number be reduced to the minimum. 
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THE PROBLEM OF REGISTER. 
BY STONEMAN. 


JHE industrial tendency toward specializa- 
tion is strikingly evidenced in the printing 
trade by the many phases of what formerly 
went under the broad designation of type- 
setting. In former days a workman took 
his copy, and before he considered that his 
task was accomplished he had planned the 
form that the work was to take, set the type, 

corrected it, made up the form, and had given it into the hands 
of the pressman. Today in large establishments the copy is 
carefully prepared and a clearly outlined layout is given to the 
compositor for his guidance. If machine set matter is com- 
bined with hand composition the work is done probably by 
several hands, but is made up in its general form under the 
direction of one person. The form is finally put in the hands 
of the stonehand for lock up. 

Large editions of periodical and book work, together with 
that great miscellaneous volume of label, carton and placard 
work, all printed from plates, call for lock up operations of a 
much different character, with problems peculiar to themselves. 

Then come the rotary press forms of curved plates, their 
number increasing greatly in recent years, which, while pre- 
senting difficulties of moment, offer in return results that are 
far reaching in their economies for runs that are long enough 
to warrant this system of printing. 

The writer will give attention to but one phase of composing 
room work, that of preparing forms for press, having to do with 
the single problem of register — the exact adjustment as to 
position of the elements of a form. 

Imperfect register may be the result of very different 
causes. The usual reason for this defect in the printed sheet 
is in the original make up of the form, the different elements 
of which have not been accurately located in relation to one 
another or to other forms printed on the reverse side of 
the sheets. 

The imperfect condition and action of cylinder presses 
frequently result in bad register, the usual causes for which 
are as follows: Lost motion between the travel of the bed 
and the revolution of the cylinder permits the impressions to 
vary in position, and is a prolific cause of run-down plates, as 
well as of bad register. Badly worn teeth in the register 
rack affect the register. An overpacked cylinder will print 
“long,” while one that is underpacked gives the opposite 
effect where the necessary impression is secured by building 
up the form over type high. If care is not taken to see that 
each gripper has just the right “nip” and that little pieces of 
sandpaper are glued to them so as to insure a firm hold on the 
sheet, very often the sheets will pull away from the grippers 
under a heavy impression: Stiff ink on a heavy form may so 
stretch the stock under the strain of pull that it will affect 
register. With the exception of the first noted, all of the fore- 
going mechanical defects show themselves in one direction 
only, around the cylinder. 

Much might be written about imperfect register due to 
unseasoned stock, as fortunes have been spent endeavoring to 
find some sure way to overcome this most serious condition. 

The basis of most paper, card and box board is wood, the 
small fibers of which, due to the action of the thin, watery pulp 
flowing on the machine, run approximately in the same direc- 
tion. These minute fibers absorb moisture, at which time 
they swell, increasing appreciably in diameter, but being 
affected very slightly in length. This gives rise to the varying 
width of sheets measured across the grain when they have 
been exposed to moist air and then to dry air. 

It is interesting to note this quality in paper, and it is very 
easily observed by spreading sheets on a flat surface and with a 
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sharp hard pencil or knife blade point making minute but clear 
marks at each end of a steel rule at least two feet in length. 
These marks should be made both across the grain and length- 
wise. The sheets should be left exposed to the air near an open 
window, and observation from time to time will shed much 
light on discrepancies that otherwise might be rather difficult 
to explain. 

When stock comes from the mill it usually contains a con- 
siderable excess of moisture over what it would carry after 
being exposed to average atmospheric conditions. If close 
register work is to be run, it therefore becomes necessary for 
this stock to be seasoned, and this is generally accomplished by 
suspending it in hangers so that air can circulate freely between 
the sheets. The condition sought is to have the air to which 
the sheets are exposed as nearly as practicable approximate in 
humidity and temperature that prevailing in the pressroom 
where the work is to be printed. 

In point of fact it is surprising how little effect the expansion 
due to heat alone has on paper at usual temperature extremes, 
but what varying degrees of humidity will do to it is decidedly 
another story. The equalizing of the condition of stock so that 
in point of humidity it is approximately constant in relation 
to the air in the pressroom makes a situation that permits of 
accurate register, but it is one not always easy to attain. 

Several years ago there were some firms in the lithographic 
line that especially prided themselves on the excellence of their 
output, and they made it their uniform practice not to put any 
stock to press that had not been in their stock rooms for at 
least six months, but such are the modern exigencies that, so 
far as we know, this extreme precaution is not now anywhere 
in effect to any great extent. 

Lithographers have also resorted to the expedient of coating 
the stock on both sides with a white moisture resisting sizing, 
the object being to protect the fibers of the stock from humid- 
ity, and papermakers have considered the problem of incorpor- 
ating waterproofing compounds in the paper itself, so great is 
the demand for paper stock that will be stable in size under 
varying conditions of humidity. 

We will now consider the problem of register solely from the 
composing room standpoint. It should be obvious that the 
full duty of the composing room has not been fulfilled until 
every possible precaution looking to accurate register has been 
taken before the forms reach the pressroom. It is not within 
the province of the pressroom to have to make good the 
mechanical shortcomings of forms made up in the composing 
room, although, to be sure, some pressroom foremen have not 
been slow to avail themselves of the situation that poor 
composing room work gives rise to, as the following experience 
will illustrate. 

A medium sized plant doing a high grade of work had in 
charge of the pressroom a foreman who, whenever a form was 
off, would make the composing room foreman’s life a burden 
until another form was on the bed of the press, whether it was 
in condition for the press or not. Then an impression would 
be pulled as soon as possible and sent to the composing room 
for an O. K. for position. In most instances, because of the 
rush in getting the form to press, it would be necessary to line 
up three or four sheets before the position could be finally 
passed. In the meantime the pressman would mark up on his 
report that the press was being held up for position by the 
composing room, while as a matter of fact the make ready 
would in many instances be far advanced before the position 
was O. K.’d. When the sheet was finally passed for position, 
then, and not until then, did the pressroom begin to charge up 
make ready time. Naturally, the pressroom stood high in the 
estimation of the cost finding department, and the composing 
room was at a discount. 

In the course of time the composing room added to its equip- 
ment a machine that made it easy to make up the forms to 
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accurate register, and when the pressroom began getting their 
O. K.’s for position in from ten to fifteen minutes after the 
forms went to press the make ready time began to have an 
entirely different aspect, which the foreman was not able to 
account for with entire satisfaction. 

The uniform practice of lithographers in making layout 
sheets has its advantages for the letterpress printer in more 
ways than one. When you sce before you a sheet of the stock 
with lines indicating the margins, it gives an opportunity for 
checking up dimensions and positions before the operation has 
gotten “into metal,” and this means the saving of many a 
dollar in time, and avoids more serious losses of stock, which 
at times result when this simple precaution is ignored. 

For convenience in producing these layout sheets and to 
facilitate accurate lock up work some simple appliances of 
precision are necessary. Such need not be expensive and the 
investment will prove most profitable. A first essential is a 
flat surface like a drawing table, a trifle larger than the bed of 
the largest press in the plant. Establishments that are for- 
tunate in having in their equipment a glass top frame over a 
bank of electric lights used for convenience in observing the 
back up of sheets will find this an ideal surface on which to 
make layout sheets. Then will be required a good substantial 
steel with straight edge of proved straightness, about an eighth 
of an inch thick, two and one-half inches wide and as long as 
the drawing table. Next procure a steel T-square nearly as 
long as the widest sheet that you can print; a pair of eight-inch 
dividers with screw adjustment, and a steel scale about thirty- 
six inches in length divided into thirty-seconds will probably 
complete the requirements. 

By clamping the straight edge to the lower edge of the 
drawing surface and sliding the T-square on it as a base, layouts 
can be made with true right angles, which is a prime considera- 
tion in work of this character. As it is usually desirable to have 
two or three line up sheets ruled alike, they can be economically 
produced by fastening the sheets at the corners with thumb 
tacks and using large sheets of carbon paper pieced together 
until they are as large as the desired layout sheets, with which 
they are interleaved, ruling the layout with a hard lead pencil 
on the top sheet. The carbon paper when handled carefully 
and used in this manner will last for a considerable time. 

Experience generally has proved that the most expensive 
place to register a form is on the bed of a press. When register- 
ing moves are made on press by a stonehand it means that the 
time of the pressman, the feeder, and the standing time of the 
press itself are all combining to boost the cost of the job, 
whether the cost sheet shows it or not. 

On the other hand, it will frequently be contended by press- 
men, especially when plates are mounted on patent bases, that 
no time is lost in registering on press from a sheet that has been 
lined up and the moves marked, as these adjustments of loca- 
tion can be made when the plates are removed from the bases 
for underlaying, their logic being that some moves will of neces- 
sity have to be made anyway, and that you might as well make 
a big move as a little one. 

It is not necessary that this contention be examined very 
far before its fallacy is exposed. In the first place, in marking 
up the moves to be made on the line up sheet, one can not 
judge the wide moves with the same degree of precision as the 
narrow ones, with the result that the marking is necessarily 
inaccurate. Nor is it possible to move a plate a considerable 
distance as quickly as you can make a slight move, and finally, 
but probably most important, is the difficulty in the operator’s 
mind arising from the two problems confronting him. One is 
that of backing off the hooks so as to release the piates, being 
careful to loosen them on the same sides and ends in each case 
so that when they are put back on the bases they are located 
by the hooks that were not disturbed. Combined with these 
necessary moves of the hooks are the shifts marked on the 
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line up sheet involving the hooks that would not otherwise 
have to be moved from their original position. 

In answer to this the pressman will usually contend that he 
would make the shift moves first and then remove the plates 
for underlaying; but the fact nevertheless remains that if the 
plates are not in proper position the necessary moves will have 
to be made some time, and by combining these moves with the 
work of lifting off the plates for the underlaying operation the 
total time consumed is not cut down in the least. 

There is better reason for making xo registering moves until 
after all the plates are underlaid, when the line up sheet should 
be marked with the necessary moves, for then the slight shifts 
resulting from replacing the plates can also be taken care of. 

Every consideration of efficiency points to the desirability 
of making up the forms just as nearly perfect as possible before 
they reach the press, and composing room foremen will be doing 
their employers an important service in point of time saving 
when they turn a deaf ear to the importunities of the pressroom 
executives who would rush the forms to press without due 
consideration as regards register. 





TRUE TO LIFE. 
BY ABE SHILLINGS 


Dry Goods Murray was a man 
Of no mean renown, 

He was considered far the best 
Business man in town. 


A good employer he was too 
And financier as well, 

And had much faith in printer’s ink 
To help his goods to sell. 


Of all the people Murray liked 
The cut-price printer led; 

And often Murray bought the stock 
Or paid in advance instead. 


But how he hated one who charged 
The price that’s really right; 

At all such bills he’d stomp his foot 
And cuss with all his might. 


Now Murray’s blacksmith printer 
Was working day and night. 

To keep the family wolf away 
With all his main and might. 


But cheap printing did not help 
His goods to walk away, 

So Murray had about decided 
Printing did not pay. 


But soon this cheap fool printer 
Went completely broke, 

And the unpaid bills he left around 
Were certainly no joke. 


Now Mr. Murray’s business 
Has almost doubled twice. 
Since he demands good printing 

Regardless of the price. 


The moral of this story 
You could guess at once: 
Murray put him out of business 
Because he was a dunce. 





BE ALERT AND AT WORK. 


Every man who thinks straight, every man whose heart is 
honest, every man who loves America and all that America 
has stood for in human liberty needs to be alert and at work. 
No man can shift his responsibility to some other shoulders. 
His work must be done by him, or it will never be done in 
time or eternity.— Manufacturers’ Record. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter and stamped self addressed envelope enclosed when reply is desired by mail. 


A Start in Newspaper Cost Accounting. 


The idea of ascertaining the real cost of display space in 
newspapers has taken such a firm hold on publishers, especially 
of the smaller weekly and daily papers, that all of them are now 
thinking along that line, and many of them are putting pencil to 
paper to ascertain just what it is. But not all are expert enough 
as accountants, or ingenious enough at planning and figuring, 
to get just what they want out of it, even though they start. 

Time was, and not long ago, when it was wasted argument 
to wrangle with other publishers about their ‘“‘rates.” They 
usually thought they knew what they were doing. We remem- 
ber when, only four years ago, we had several of them come 
back at us hard when we contended in a meeting of newspaper 
men that not a weekly paper in the State was making enough 
from its display space to pay the cost of publishing the paper. 
Some of them wanted to know, then, where they were making 
their money, as they were prospering. It was not hard to 
point this out, but they were not making it from their display 
advertising. Now it is very different in the State referred to. 

All the above comment has to do with a real attempt now 
proposed to ascertain the exact cost of producing a weekly or 
daily newspaper. Instead of ‘‘guesstimating” on it we are 
going to have real figures to show it all up. The proposition 
comes from R. T. Porte, compiler of the now famous Franklin 
Price List, and with the financial and other aid of interested 
parties it is proposed to install newspaper cost systems in 
several offices where average country weeklies are published, 
and over a period of several months make an accounting of 
every penny of expense that enters into the production of 
newspapers of 1,000, 2,000 and up to 5,000 circulation. A 
section of the price list will then be devoted to prices for display 
advertising for such circulations, to the end that publishers 
may have a basis to figure their rates on and to charge when 
selling their space. 

Figuring hour costs is as hard and almost as impossible 
with most publishers as counting the stars, and they give it 
up before they get half started. However, an arbitrary hour 
cost fitting into the average publication of a certain class is not 
impossible — and with the hour cost established the rest of a 
cost system is not at all burdensome or complicated. It is all 
a matter of keeping books. The failure to keep books has 
sent more newspapers to the boneyard than any other one 
thing. Modern business demands that an account be kept of 
every item of expense and income; and unless these items of 
expense and income are kept separated and classified in columns 
of figures on the cash book or ledger to show what each depart- 
ment of the paper is doing, the publisher is certainly very much 
out of date. 

Thus each publisher will soon have an established and 
recognized guide to a cost system of his own. He will have the 
hour cost, page cost, inch cost, line cost. With this start the 


rest should be easy and decisive. We advise that all read and 
study and think along this line of their business, so that the 
weak points may be discovered and mistakes corrected. 


Lost $2,000 a Year on Job Business. 


We have often thought and sometimes remarked that one- 
half the newspaper offices in the country that conduct job 
printing departments were losing money on their job printing 
business and didn’t know it. We had a very startling instance 
of the truth of this assertion brought home to us recently when 
visiting shops in Middle West towns. An energetic, hustling 
and successful newspaper publisher in a good county-seat town 
had two of the latest and best job price lists on his desk and 
had just been consulting them when we called. ‘TI have lately 
been doing a lot of figuring on jobwork,” he said. ‘We have 
been doing a big job printing business here for years, but never 
kept any careful record of costs or profits in that department 
until recently, when I was able to gather the figures together 
and separate all the costs from the newspaper end of the 
business. I was astonished at the result, for the figures showed 
we had lost over $2,000 on our job business in the last year and 
hadn’t known it. We don’t propose to lose any more; that is 
why I have these expensive job price lists. From now on no 
job goes out of this shop without showing a profit. We make 
no prices in advance for any kind of work. A large part of our 
business is stock catalogues for farmers and breeders, and there 
is where a great deal of our losses were. Now we refuse to 
make a price on these catalogues in advance; simply tell the 
customer we will do our best with the work and deliver the 
goods, but the bill will be what the time sheets and costs show 
we must have in order to make a profit. On that basis we are 
just as busy as we ever were, and we are feeling much more 
comfortable about it since we have to pay so much more for 
our help.”’ Isn’t there a sermon in this little conversation? A 
sermon on revelations. And with the same care in looking into 
the subject of costs of job printing, the rest of us would be just 
as much surprised as this progressive publisher. Not only 
publishers but job printers as well would be surprised if they 
kept careful accounting of their costs and profits. And the 
biggest mistake is being made by those who figure that they 
are owners of their shops, doing their own work largely, and 
therefore do not need to keep such careful records. A man’s 
productive age must be figured into the costs of job printing, 
his investment in gaining his skill, as well as the outlay in 
materials and buildings, rents and interest charges, if he aims 
to get at what it is costing him to do business. Spending 
any of these things without reckoning them against income is a 
costly system that will some day strike back and mock the 
man who has been guilty of it. Even today half the publishers 
who are operating job printing shops in connection with their 
business lose money on many things they do, and do not know 
it — until too late — and then they wish for a cost system. 
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Serving the Advertisers. 


Some splendid plans for serving the advertisers in daily 
newspapers have recently come to our notice from the Jndian- 
apolis Star, and this service is worthy of the attention of all 
newspapers that cater to and expect to secure foreign adver- 
tising business. The Star has established a ‘‘data and service 
department,” and will give special attention to merchandising 
reports, generally termed “surveys,” and will seek to avoid 
stereotyped methods of working. In general it will help the 
advertiser as follows: 

Make personal calls on retailers to secure window and interior display. 

Make investigations to see that goods are moving, and to offer sug- 


gestions to stimulate “slow” stores. 
Compile a list of retailers for any line interested, together with detailed 


maps of the districts. 

Help salesmen deal with peculiar local conditions. 

Find out the number of possible consumers for any product. 

Supply specific information of the kind needed by firms introducing 
their goods into the Indianapolis and Indiana market. For this purpose 
the city is mapped and listed in detail by districts, showing exact location 
by blocks of all grocers, druggists, garages and hardware dealers. 

The service as outlined contains very much more than 
what is quoted, but we give that as an indication of the extent 
of modern newspapering along advertising lines. It is getting 
to the heart of things. and is actually pulling the national 
advertiser into the local field by saving him the work of com- 
piling such information and then the disaster of sending green 
salesmen into unknown territory to develop business. From 
the largest to the smallest newspaper this service is possible, 
and while we sometimes hear local publishers remark that 
they are not salesmen for foreign advertisers and will not do 
this or that in the way of surveys or forwarding information, 
yet it is all in the game nowadays, and the intensive codperation 
indicated is worthy of more than idle attention. 

One thing in this connection, worthy of the attention of all 
newspapers and managers, is that in furnishing such surveys 
and information to advertisers the latter must make non- 
cancelable contracts. This lesson has possibly been learned 
from costly experience — it has been learned in the country 
press, we know, at some cost. 


A Little Reading on Rates and Cards. 


We were very much interested in reading an address deliv- 
ered by James O’Shaughnessy at the recent meeting of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, at New Orleans. 
His subject was ‘‘The Relation of the Advertising Agency to 
the Newspaper and to the Advertiser,” and in it he made some 
observations that, while not intended for the average small- 
town paper, nevertheless fit so well that we believe it will be 
a service to call further attention to them. As executive 
secretary of the American Association of Advertising Agencies, 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy gives first aid both to the associated 
agencies and to the newspapers. 

First, he emphasizes one good point, as follows: “The 
publisher with a flat rate which is a sound and honest rate that 
he rigidly maintains, is serving the interests of advertising, and 
in doing that he is assisting the agency to a more effective 
development and a surer maintenance of advertising volume. 
The archaic slide in the scale of rates is a menace to advertising. 
It suggests rate dickering. It invites short rate juggling. It 
almost compels errors. It increases the cost of advertising. 
It penalizes and discourages new advertisers,” etc. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy also encourages the use of standard 
rate cards along with the flat rates: ‘“‘When the standard 
rate card is adopted by all publications, it will deliver out of 
the overhead of the members of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and into the tills of the publishers about 
$250,000 a year. When the flat rate is adopted it will bring to 
the publishers nearly $300,000 now going to waste every year.” 
Here in two items of standardization, this authority sug- 
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gests that a saving of $550,000 a year can be made by the 
newspapers of the country if they will but adopt two common- 
sense and practical systems of business. And yet all over the 
land we find newspaper publishers who have either not thought 
of this matter at all or have continued with an old system of 
rates and rate cards that has been a millstone on themselves 
and on all others. 

A rate card is most essential in every newspaper office, large 
or small, yet there are many who “haven’t had time” to get 
one out. For the smaller class of papers we like best the single 
rate card, 314 by 6 inches, giving on one side the name of 
town and paper, publication days, information about display 
rates and discounts, position requirements, classification, etc., 
and, on the other side, information about agency commissions 
and discounts, mechanical requirements of the publication, 
circulation, miscellaneous notes, etc. A rate card of this size 
and form will find a place in the usual filing cases used by 
agencies, and will make it easier for the smaller class of publi- 
cations to do business, both with advertisers and with agencies. 

When the general newspapers of the country get to the 
point where agencies and advertisers can do business with them 
as easily as with the big periodicals and special publications, 
then they will get their share of this immense national 
advertising business, 

Observations. 


It is safe to say that the present scarcity of white print 
paper and its high price will cause the invention or discovery 
of something to take its place or make up the deficiency. 
Necessity has always produced the thing needed, and it may 
do so in the print paper matter sooner than expected, for we 
learn of a product made from common straw that is claimed 
to be equal in most respects to the ground wood paper, and it 
is now causing much interest among the publishers of this and 
other countries. Speed the day when it will actually be on 
the market, for all countries raise straw. 





In answer to a question, newspaper and printing offices are 
taxable as personal property, and not on their good will. What 
may constitute one of the greatest values of a newspaper 
business — the personality of its editor and the character of 
its writers — can not be valued to the assessor, and the fact 
that certain hundreds of citizens are taking the paper as 
subscribers is not an asset that can be taxed, because it is not 
tangible property subject to execution or sale. If a paper were 
stopped in its publication for even a month, there would be 
mighty little value left in its list of subscribers or in its “good 
will.” 


The Trib is a neat little eight-page publication issued by 
the Chicago Tribune as a sort of “‘house-organ.”” To a news- 
paper man anywhere this Trib is mighty interesting. It gets 
to the inside of the big newspaper plant and publishing business 
as the movie fans like to get to the inside of film production 
and the news of all concerned in it. The stories concerning 
special contributors, artists and other important personalities 
connected with such a newspaper are like an introduction to 
people who have seemed to live in a world apart from the general 
run of newspaper makers. Possibly any one interested can 
secure a copy of the Trib by addressing 1006 Tribune building, 
Chicago. 


Some larger dailies of the country are now setting an 
example of genuine conservation in the use of print paper by 
restricting their pages to a certain maximum average daily, 
something they might have done a year ago and thereby 
kept the print paper market steady now, but their human 
nature did not permit. The daily crow over so many inches 
and columns of advertising more than their competitors, with 
odious comparisons, has resulted in its logical sequence — 
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bulging of space with lower prices for the service rendered. 
Sunday papers with most insipid features are still on the 
market, however, and the average reader pays ten cents on 
Sunday for stuff for more than half of which he has no use or 
need. Let the restrictions go on, not only in cities but in the 
country also, until the paper barons find themselves with a 
surplus product to dispose of, and then prices will speedily 
readjust themselves. 


If it were left to us to pick out one single and effective 
remedy for the waste of print paper in this land of ours, we 
would hand to Congress a postal regulation bill requiring that 
all newspapers or periodicals mailed at the second-class postage 
rate be paid for, cash in advance, and tell Congress to pass it. 
There is no question but that the cash-in-advance subscription 
policy is the best for all newspapers, yet it is not the one 
generally adopted, for the reason that it entails extra costs in 
the subscription department to maintain the list and keep it 
growing. A credit policy gives much more time for obtaining 
renewals, and with most of the smaller papers, especially, the 
policy is one of expediency. Competition makes many pub- 
lishers afraid to enforce this cash-in-advance policy, their fear 
being a loss of expired subscriptions which their competitors 
may get. Others are maintaining a large list of doubtful sub- 
scribers for no other reason than to count them once a year. 
Neither of these excuses is good enough to warrant the extrava- 
gance and misuse of the mails. A postal bill that would require 
cash in advance for all subscriptions and stopping of papers 
within one month after subscription has expired would be a 
profitable thing for all concerned. But it requires government 
action to make such a cash-in-advance policy really effective. 





REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Renville Star Farmer, Renville, Minnesota.— Your paper is an especially 
fine one, all features of its production being handled in a thoroughly satis- 
factory manner. 

F. E. Woopwarp, Sidney, Montana.— Advertisements, as a rule, are 
excellent in display and arrangement. The Herald is nicely made up, too, 
and contains a sufficient amount of interesting news matter for any small- 
town paper. Presswork is good. 

Renville County Journal, Olivia, Minnesota.— Presswork is very good 
indeed. The advertisements are simply and effectively arranged in a style 
that is conceded to be the best from an advertising standpoint. The make 
up is interesting and pleasing throughout. As a matter of fact the paper is 
good in all respects, including the editor’s work thereon. 

The Courier-Index, Marianna, Arkansas.— Admirable in all respects, the 
particularly strong features of this paper are the advertisements and press- 
work. We have not seen more effective advertisements in a local paper for 
several months. This is largely due to the fact that but a few choice points 
are emphasized — and these are brought out effectively. 

The Waseca Journal-Radical, Waseka, Minnesota.— The large holiday 
edition of your paper is an excellent one, particularly noticeable among the 
good features being the clean presswork. The advertisements are excellent 
in all respects. We have no suggestions to make for the improvement of 
your paper. Two pages are shown herewith. 

O. E. Gaytorp, Idaho Falls, Idaho.— The two-page advertisement for 
the Three Rules Stores, set entirely on the linotype and with a Ludlow 
typograph, is a forceful, well balanced display which merits high praise. We 
consider that all the headings should have been set in the regular Chelten- 
ham Bold instead of in regular, condensed and extended, changes from one 
shape to another being made to make every heading fit the space accurately. 

A SpeciAL NEw YEAR EpiTI0n of the Halifax, Nova Scotia, Chronicle 
has been received by the editor of this department. It is a wonderfully fine 
paper, well filled with interesting special matter in addition to the regular 
news matter, which is contained in the first section. The large number of 
advertisements are simply and effectively, therefore sensibly, displayed. 
Presswork is exceptionally good. The edition comprised fifty-six eight- 
column pages. 

The Hartsburg Enterprise, Hartsburg, Illinois— The clean first page 
which you maintain is commendable. The only suggestion we have to make 
for its improvement is that you use larger news headings over the longer 
stories. The heads in the editions sent us are so little larger than the body 
matter as to be quite inconspicuous, whereas a head line to adequately serve 
its purpose must be prominent. Presswork is satisfactory, and the adver- 
tisements are well arranged and displayed, and very pleasing throughout. 
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The St. Maurice Valley Chronicle, Three Rivers, Quebec.— We can com- 
pliment you especially on the clean presswork which characterizes your 
paper. The almost consistent use of one style of border — litho rules, a 
good choice — is another strong point in its favor. The harmony in type 
selection is not so apparent, many of the advertisements containing various 
styles, shapes and tones of type, which, combined so closely, make the effect 
inharmonious and unattractive. Often, also, too many lines are empha- 
sized, which means that they nullify the effect of each other by confusing 
readers. 

Leo G. Smrecrina, Clark, South Dakota.— The advertisement for the 
“Annual White Sale” of The Quality Store is very neat. The large prices 
in bold face are stronger than necessary for the sake of emphasis, considering 
the lightness of tone of the remainder of the display, and they make the effect 
of the whole less inviting to the eye. The larger advertisement, “January 


White Sale,” for the same store, is not nearly so effective. There is entirely 
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Interesting and well balanced first page of the Antigo (Wis.) Herald. Headings 
are of an excellent style for small-town newspaper, being large enough without being 
too large, and carrying sufficient interest without telling the whole story. 


too much display of approximately uniform size. The important lines 
should be larger, and the less important display smaller, in order that the 
catch lines will stand a better chance of really catching the eye. 

El Centro Progress, El Centro, California.— You can feel very proud 
indeed of the “‘San Diego & Arizona Edition” of your paper. Gotten out in 
magazine style and printed on smooth paper, it is exceptionally well printed 
throughout. The large number of half-tones are beautifully printed, and 
the advertisements, although probably not so attractive as if fewer and more 
refined styles of type had been used, are effectively arranged and displayed 
and must have proved effective publicity. The edition is a wonderfully 
effective advertisement for the far-famed Imperial Valley, which we ‘‘East- 
erners” have already heard much about. Our compliments, before we forget 
it, on the excellence of the editorial matter. 

JouN ENGLAND, Wittenberg, Wisconsin.— The clean first page of the 
Enterprise is commendable. It only lacks in spice, which could easily be 
supplied by some interesting headings, larger in size than the few small ones 
used, and conveying more of the important points of the stories over which 
they are placed. Presswork is of a very good grade, and advertisements are 
effectively arranged and displayed. If plain rules of four point size were 
consistently used as borders, the appearance of the paper would be improved 
because of the better harmony and uniformity which would result. Some 
advertisements lose in effectiveness and appearance through the use of too 
many different styles, shapes and tones of type, between which there is 
no harmony. 

The Antigo Herald, Antigo, Wisconsin.— Outside the fact that the rule 
borders around several of the advertisements are needlessly heavy and 
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therefore detract in a measure from the type inside, the copy of your paper 
sent us is exceptionally well gotten up. The first page is especially commend- 
able, the interesting headings being responsible in no small measure for its 
excellence. It is reproduced. Presswork is good. In one or two instances 
we note that hyphens and colons are used at the end of a display line, evi- 
dently with the intention of lengthening it. While the points referred to do 
fill out the space they do not adequately lengthen the line, owing to their 
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Minnesota is a State of fine local newspapers, and one of the best is The Waseca 
Journa!-Radical, first page of which is reproduced in miniature. 


ack of similarity to the type characters. This practice is a makeshift which 
weakens the strength of display. The Langdale Printing Company adver- 
tisement is very good indeed. 

Leroy A. Moser, Reinbeck, lowa.— The Courier has a fine first page, it 
being clean, interesting and pleasing. The advertisements on the whole are 
well handled as regards typography, but the weak linotype border so gen- 
erally used is not pleasing, and it does not seem to adequately bind the 
advertisements into substantial units. Plain rules are by all odds the best 
borders, and we suggest that you secure a liner, so that you can cast them 
on the machine the same as you do the decorative border used. Four point 
rules are the best weight for general use in a paper, being strong enough 
for most advertisements — on pages and half-pages they may be doubled 
up — and yet not too strong for the smaller displays. The use of plain 
rules throughout gives a uniform appearance that is very desirable. 

Wyoming Post-Herald, Wyoming, Illinois.— First of all let us state that 
the strong points in your paper are the news matter and the printing. While 
the make up of the first page of the issue of December 17 is interesting in 
general, and absolutely satisfactory, it would be better if there were sub- 
ordinate decks in the large headings to make them less blunt and in order 
that more of the important points of the stories could be given in them. 
While we can say the display and arrangement of many of the advertise- 
ments, probably most of them, are in every sense satisfactory, an outstanding 
fault is the employment of several types, shapes and tones of type in single 
advertisements. Other advertisements are weakened through the use of too 
many display lines. Overdisplay is as bad as, if not worse than, no display, 
for too much emphasis has a tendency to confuse a reader by forcing too 
many points on his attention at the same time. 

Carlton County Vidette, Carlton, Minnesota.— No better evidence that 
Carlton is a good town could be provided than the Vidette. This is true not 
only because of the excellence of the paper but because of the amount of 
advertising carried. The impression one would get from the paper is that 
Carlton is a town of 1,200 or 1,500 inhabitants, whereas as a matter of fact 
it numbers just 600. Such a paper is worth much to a community, more 
than one imagines. While not perfect mechanically, it is in every sense up 
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to the standard of the best of small-town papers we receive. The headings 
in the lower part of the first page, small machine set type, could very well 
be larger, in which case they would make the paper more interesting 
looking, although, as a matter of fact, the good sized heads at the tops of 
columns keep it a long way from seeming dull. Advertisements are well 
displayed and arranged in good taste, and presswork, though a little pale, 
is readable and clean. 

Canby News, Canby, Minnesota.—Generally speaking, your paper is 
excellent; the faults are of a minor nature, easily corrected. The practice 
of running an index to advertisements, headed ‘‘Buyers’ Guide,” on the 
first page is a good one and should assist materially in popularizing the paper 
with the advertisers, while providing a convenience for the readers who 
may want to find a particular advertisement quickly. The placing of 
advertisements on the pages is in excellent taste. Control the tendency to 
make the display lines at the bottom of an advertisement larger in size, and 
bolder, than those at the top. The strongest display in an advertisement 
should be at or near the top, not only in order that balance may be stable and 
pleasing, but also in order to direct the eye of the reader to the point where 
it is desired that he should begin reading. An overprominent line at the 
bottom of an advertisement may serve to draw the eye away from important 
matter at the top, while making the general effect displeasing. Large masses 
of type should not be set in capital letters, for the reason that capitals are 
difficult to read. Asa rule, however, your advertisements are quite effective, 
and strong in display. 

P. B. Brake, Nezperce, Idaho.— The Herald is, in general, an excellent 
small-town paper. The first page is delightfully neat and clean, and is 
commendable for those reasons, although it would be more interesting in 
appearance if there were some larger headings thereon, especially at the 
tops of columns. Several items which appear on the page of the issue in 
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Local news page of Waseca (Minn.) Journal-Radical, showing nice number of personal 
items, and pyramid make up of advertisements. 


question, that of February 19, are of sufficient importance to warrant 
stronger emphasis. The display and arrangement of the advertisements are 
very good, the only faults to be found with them being in the selection of 
materials. The wide variety of type styles is a handicap, although we must 
say that the combinations, even where several styles are utilized in the 
same advertisement, are not nearly so bad as is usual when such is the con- 
dition. The decorative borders used in several instances are not of a 
pleasing variety, and some are so forceful in themselves as to detract from 
the type. We note with pleasure that on most of the pages of this issue the 
advertisements are grouped in the lower right-hand corner, in accordance 
with the approved pyramid style of make up. Of the public sale advertise- 
ments which appeared in several papers we consider that your own is the best. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of posing hine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 





Spacebands Drop Off Rail. 


An Illinois operator writes that frequently a spaceband 
will fall when delivered to the box by the spaceband lever 
pawl. He watched closely to see how it acted, but was 
unable to detect anything wrong while it was falling. Wants 
to know if some adjustment is at fault. 

Answer.— It is hardly possible that any adjustment is at 
fault. You should send away pi lines, and watch return of 
the bands to the box, noting their action in this latter move- 
ment. In this way you will be likely to have a recurrence of 
the trouble, and will be able then to determine the remedy. 
At the present, anything you would do to correct the trouble 
would be more or less experimental or guess work. 


Fumes From Metal Pot. 


A Canadian operator writes: ‘‘Tell me if there are fumes 
from a linotype pot (electric) and if they are injurious. The 
reason I am asking this question is that my employer claims 
a pot run by electricity causes no fumes, and will not listen 
to my request for a vent over the pot. I may state that I am 
remelting the shavings, and type that comes from the foundries, 
including the dirt and black lead.” 

Answer.— If you are alarmed over metal fumes from either 
electric or gas it is needless, as the metal does not reach a 
temperature where it vaporizes. There are no fumes from an 
electric pot, so your employer is correct in this respect. You 
may see smoke arise from any pot, but that is from the burning 
of dirt or other foreign matter. With a gas pot, the fumes of 
spent gas are the only disagreeable features. 


Chart for Telephone Directory Work. 


An operator writes to the effect that he expects shortly to 
work on a telephone directory in which a business supplement 
will appear, having the exchange appear in front of the name. 
He desires to know how he will secure the line up on one slug. 
As he did not give the exchanges we are unable to give him an 
example to work by. 

Answer.— Where the length of the name varies in the 
exchange it gives an irregular unit, and in such a case a tabu- 
lator is helpful. Where one is not available, you may make a 
chart of the names of exchanges, and have the extra spaces 
that may be used between the exchange name and number 
run in the unused channels, such as the asterisk and exclama- 
tion point. Suppose, for example, you have exchanges named 
by colors, Red, Blue, White, Black, Yellow. Set up each 
exchange name, and with a micrometer measure the space 
occupied by the word. Yellow will be the maximum, so that 
it will appear without space between it and the number. In 
this way you may establish your fixed unit to work from. 
Find by measuring each name, and then secure the correspond- 
ing spacing material to make the unit equal to the measure- 
ment of the longest word. In this case we have Yellow as the 
longest word. When this is done you may then tabulate the 


result and mark your chart for the benefit of the operator. 
The chart may read like this: Red, 2 m, 1 thin, 1 hair; Blue, 
Im, 1 fig., 1 thin, 1 hair; White, 1 n, 1 thin, etc. The chart 
would be attached to the assembler glass for the convenience 
of the operator setting the work. For your benefit, we will 
state that special spaces are cut which are universal as to font 
distinguisher, and are cut to run in any channel you desire. 
In this manner a perfectly aligned unit will be secured without 
cutting the slug. 


Do You Keep Your Mold in Good Order? 


The operator who neglects the mold, either front, back or 
inside, will eventually fall heir to trouble due to this neglect. 
The following advice regarding the mold and its wipers should 
be heeded: Examine daily the back of the mold to see if the 
back wiper is keeping metal from adhering. If gobs of metal 
remain attached to mold around the mold cell they will even- 
tually result in trouble. The knife may become leaded, and 
if not it will cause some wear thereon, which will cause an 
increase in height of the slug. Look after back mold wiper, 
and see that the felt or felts do not become badly glazed, for 
in this condition they do not function properly. For the back 
mold wiper, rub in oil and graphite; for the front one, benzine 
and graphite. Examine front wiper, and replace if only 
slightly worn. Before putting on new ones, wet with benzine, 
and dip in graphite so that the felt absorbs a quantity of the 
powder. This serves the purpose of polishing face of mold. 
Oil on front wiper is not advisable. Occasionally when both 
liners are out, pass a sharp piece of brass rule into the mold, 
and scrape the scale of metal that may be attached. This will 
permit a closer union between mold parts and liners, and to 
some extent will eliminate fins found on ends of slugs. 


How to Adjust Plate on Stopping Pawl. 


An Indiana operator writes that he found the plate on 
stopping pawl loose, and after tightening the screw that holds 
it to the pawl he finds it necessary to draw out on the starting 
and stopping lever for every line he sends away. Wants to 
know what the trouble is and how to make the cams start 
automatically as they did before he discovered the loose plate. 

Answer.— The procedure you may follow will be: (1) 
Push back the starting and stopping lever, and then send away 
the line delivery slide; (2) observe the distance the stopping 
pawl has yet to go to clear stop lever; (3) back the cams a trifle, 
and loosen the screw that holds the plate to the stopping pawl, 
then turn out on the screw that is between the plate and pawl, 
give it at least one complete revolution; now tighten the screw 
that holds the plate to the pawl, and then turn the cams until 
the pawl comes to the upper stop lever. Observe how much 
clearance, if any, between pawl and edge of upper stop lever. 
Continue adjusting the plate until a bare clearance is obtained, 
and then securely tighten the screw on the plate. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self addressed envelope. 


Inhaling Bronze Powder. 


A Missouri printer writes: ‘Could you advise me whether 
or not bronze powder is a poison? I use it in printing, and I 
notice it makes more or less dust, and some small sores come on 
my body, itch a while and disappear. I laid it to the gold dust. 
Would dispense with the use of it if it is a poison to the skin.” 

Answer.— The inhalation of any metallic substance is a 
danger to health, but we do not believe the bronze powder is 
the cause of the sores you refer to. When bronzing, use a 
respirator over your mouth and nostrils, and the danger is 
lessened to a great extent. You can secure a respirator at 
a drug store. 


Surface of Rollers Is Not Smooth. 


A Canadian printer situated distant from rollermakers 
buys his composition, and after making his small press rollers 
finds they are not very smooth. He greases his molds with 
castor oil, and pours the composition down alongside the 
roller stock. He wishes advice. 

Answer.— It may be possible that you used too much 
castor oil. Perhaps the molds were not hot enough when 
composition was poured. It is advisable to heat the molds, 
and when pouring the composition do so where no draft of 
cool air is blowing, as this condition will chill the composition 
and cause air holes. Another method is to place a cork in the 
base of the roller mold where the roller stock is ordinarily 
inserted. Fill the mold with composition, then insert the 
stock down through the liquid composition; the lower end of 
the stock will push out the cork and take its place in the mold 
base. Around the upper end place the centering piece. This 
method of pouring small rollers usually gives a solid roller 
free from pinholes. 


What Is a Biscuit Overlay? 


A Michigan pressman writes: ‘Would you kindly tell me 
how to make the so called biscuit overlays that are used on 
half-tones? I want to find out what material is used, etc. 
Also please tell me how the emery dust overlays are made. 
What do you have to use to make the emery dust stick on 
the paper?” 

Answer.— Possibly the wheat flour overlay is what you 
refer to as biscuit overlay. A pressman who used this method 
of making overlays furnished the following procedure: (1) 
Half-tones are leveled up and washed out clean. (2) Ink up 
press with an ink that does not spread too much in printing, 
not a thin ink. Double roll the form, and pull impression on 
top sheet. This sheet should be a smooth manila. (3) Double 
roll again and feed in a sheet of French or onion skin folio. 
This impression will have an offset on the back which will carry 
just about as much ink as the face print on sheet. (4) Shake 
some wheat flour on both sides of the sheet. (5) After impres- 
sions are fully covered with the flour, shake gently and remove 
surplus amount, and feed through press again with a sheet over 
and under. This impression fixes the flour firmly to the paper. 
Make three or four of these for each plate. They can then be 


attached to the tympan and will furnish the required relief 
effect. Some pressmen bake the overlays, hence the term 
biscuit. The emery powder does not adhere so well as flour, 
and it requires a fixative to hold it to the sheet. This liquid 
is sprayed over the sheet holding the powder. The fixative is 
usually a gum dissolved in alcohol or benzine. 


Printing and Embossing at One Operation. 


John B. King, Indianapolis, Indiana, sends a specimen of 
printing and embossing done in one operation. The letterpress 
consists of eight lines of type in two groups. These are sepa- 
rated by about eight picas. In this white space appears an 
embossed seal of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. Considering that the work is done both neatly and 
effectively by one impression, it is worthy of note. The letter 
reads as follows: ‘‘The enclosed sample is not submitted to 
show you a fine specimen of workmanship, as it was a hurry up 
job and the hurry was the cause of a new idea, at least new to 
me and possibly to a few others. The run was ten thousand. 
The form was locked up to run sideways as it had to be printed 
on a 10 by 15, with Miller feeder, the embossing die being 
locked up with the type. Small strips of medium weight 
strawboard were glued to the roller tracks opposite the emboss- 
ing die, causing the form rollers to lift in this particular spot, 
but they did not interfere with inking up the type. This cut 
the run from twenty thousand to ten thousand. By the same 
process we later printed book covers on stock that had to be 
scored, thus cutting the presswork and the spoilage one-half. 
The same method could be employed on various jobs, such as 
keeping the ink off a perforating rule, etc.” 


Printing on Sheet Zinc. 

A specimen of thin sheet zinc was submitted and the 
question of printing thereon was asked. 

Answer.— This piece of metal may be readily printed from 
a form that is made ready, provided a heavy body of ink is 
used. To pull an impression from a form that was not evened 
up would be more or less destructive to type or electros, if such 
were used. If a half-tone is used to print from, it should be 
leveled up before a proofing on the zinc, and it should be printed 
by using a hard tympan. The same condition applies to any 
other form. The very best job black should be used, with 
rollers in prime condition. Of course, the quantity of ink 
used must be gaged to a nicety, as there will be a squashing 
out of the surplus. If the zinc is at all greasy it should be 
cleaned off with wood alcohol or other solvent. The foregoing 
applies principally to the proofing, which is slow work. If a 
big run is contemplated from a type form, the printer will 
find it more economical to have a hard rubber stamp made of 
the type form. He can then print with greater speed and 
may use a cheaper ink. In the printing of the metal, the sheets 
should stand on edge after printing and should not be piled, 
for obvious reasons. There is still another way. He may 
procure a hand offset press, and work of the finest character 
can be done. But this is not printing, it is lithography. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Frank Kane in Bermuda. 


Frank K. Kane, president of The Kane 
Press, Incorporated, New York, recently 
left for a vacation of several weeks in 
Bermuda. Members of the police reserves 
of the twenty-third precinct, New York, in 
which Mr. Kane holds the rank of captain, 
commanding, assembled at the dock to wish 
him “bon voyage” and to present him with 
a traveler’s basket. 


Fred Webster Now President of 
Gardner Paper Company. 


The Gardner Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, announces the election of 
Fred Webster as president, effective February 
20, 1920. Associated with the American 
Writing Paper Company for over twelve 
years, as manager of sales promotion, Mr. 
Webster was in a unique position to watch 
trade developments and to sense the present 
day needs of the trade. With his wide 
experience, he brings to the Gardner com- 
pany assets which will doubtless place it in a 
dominant position and assure its success. 


Weston Paper Company Change. 


Philip Weston, of Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, was elected president of the Byron 
Weston Company, of Dalton, at the annual 
meeting of the directors, succeeding his older 
brother, Franklin Weston, who had held the 
office since 1898. 

Philip Weston, who has been treasurer 
since 1911, is succeeded in this office by his 
younger brother, Donald M. Weston. John 
Barker, of Pittsfield, was chosen clerk. The 
above officers, with Franklin Weston, con- 
stitute the directors. Franklin Weston prac- 
tically has retired from the company, with 
which he has been identified continuously 
since 1887. 


Du Bois Press Increases 
Equipment. 


The Du Bois Press, of Rochester, New 
York, has purchased and is now operating 
the color printing plant of the Process Color 
Printing Company, formerly known as the 
Christy Color-Printing-Engraving, Inc., 183 
St. Paul street, Rochester. The business 
will be operated at the old address until such 
time as a suitable location is secured for 
housing the two plants together, efforts now 
being made to find larger quarters. This 
gives the Du Bois Press a plant of ten cyl- 
inders, together with complete hand and 
machine composition departments, platen 
presses and bindery. 


The company will continue as heretofore — 
specializing as catalogue builders and process 
color printers, on which lines its reputation 
has been made. 


Raymond C. Williams With Central 
Ohio Paper Company. 


Raymond C. Williams has recently re- 
signed as manager of the Central States 
Envelope Company, of Indianapolis, to 
become assistant to O. A. Miller, president 
of the Central Ohio Paper Company, with 
offices at Columbus. Mr. Williams was 
formerly identified with the United States 
Envelope Company, in Worcester, Cin- 
cinnati and Indianapolis, and enjoys a large 
acquaintance with the paper trade through- 
out the country. 


Treatise on Printing Inks — 
Special Notice. 


Tue INLAND PRINTER is pleased to note 
the interest being shown in the treatise on 
“Printing Inks: Their History, Compo- 
sition and Manufacture,” which was run in 
serial form in this journal. Several requests 
have lately come to the office of The Inland 
Printer Company asking for copies of the 
monograph which was announced on page 
733 of our March issue. The publication 
of the reprint is entirely in the hands of 
Sinclair & Valentine Company, 506-511 
West One Hundred and Twenty-Ninth 
street, New York city, to whom all inquiries 
should be directed. 


Printing Exhibition, 1920. 


The American Institute of Graphic Arts 
announces an exhibition of printing to be 
held at the galleries of the National Arts 
Club in Gramercy Park, New York, from 
May 5 to June 1, 1920. The purpose of this 
exhibition, as told in a folder recently 
received by THE INLAND PRINTER, is ‘to 
assemble a representative collection of con- 
temporary American printing definitely 
indicating the standards attained by the 
printing art in this country.” An important 
feature of the exhibition will be a section 
devoted to the history of the printing art. 
This will be in charge of Henry L. Bullen, 
librarian of the Typographic Library and 
Museum, Jersey City, New Jersey, and 
editor of “Collectanea Typographica,” a 
regular department in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Full particulars and information for 
exhibitors may be had by writing to Exhibit 
Committee, American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, 119 East 19th street, New York city. 


Bundscho Adds to Staff. 


Herbert A. Knight, who has been con- 
nected with production departments of 
several of the largest advertising agencies in 
Chicago, has recently joined the organization 
of J. M. Bundscho, advertising typographer, 
58 East Washington street, Chicago, to 
serve in a consulting capacity with Mr. 
Bundscho’s clients. 


National Editorial Trip. 


Following the annual convention of the 
National Editorial Association, at Boston, 
June 6, the party will depart by special 
steamship for Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
Sunday will be spent on the ship, and on 
Monday the editors will be the guests of the 
city of Yarmouth. Monday evening the 
party will leave on a special train for a trip 
through eastern Canada. Stops will be 
made at Grand Pre, made famous by Long- 
fellow; St. John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Niagara Falls, Hamilton, and other points of 
interest. Full particulars and a complete 
program of the convention may be had by 
writing to H. C. Hotaling, Executive and 
Field Secretary, 705 Commerce Building, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Ink Specimens. 


Two interesting specimen books have been 
received by THE INLAND PRINTER from the 
Eagle Printing Ink Company, 83-87 Grand 
street, New York city, and are worthy of 
notice by printers, advertisers, and all others 
interested in inks. 

“Process Ink Specimens” is the title of 
one of the books. The complete line of 
process inks manufactured by the Eagle 
people is shown. A notable feature on each 
page, in addition to the half-tone subject, is 
five sections of a half-tone plate, showing the 
appearance of the ink ranging from high 
lights to solids. The book should prove a 
great help in solving the problems of process 
printing. 

The other book, produced by the Bartlett- 
Orr Press, New York city, is an attractive 
presentation of some of the black, colored 
and process inks made by the Eagle Printing 
Ink Company. A variety of subjects are 
shown, the illustrations or type pages in each 
instance being chosen to show the ink to the 
best advantage. The specimens have all 
been printed under regular production con- 
ditions, and the results are only what may 
be obtained by any good printer using aver- 
age equipment and practical papers. 

Copies of these books will undoubtedly be 
furnished to those interested. 





g2 
A New School of Printing. 


A School of Printing has recently been 
established at South Dakota State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, at 
Brookings, South Dakota, to teach compo- 
sition, linotype, cylinder and platen press- 
work. A competent corps of teachers has 


Seth Thornton. 


been employed, and a complete equipment is 
being installed. This new department of 
the college was endorsed by the editors of 
the State at their association meeting in 
February, and is being given wide publicity 
through the papers of the State. 

Seth Thornton, a student of the printing 
trade, and for many years traveling salesman 
for Barnhart Brothers & Spindler in Minne- 
sota, Iowa, North and South Dakota, and 
Montana, is the superintendent of the 
new school. 


‘“All-Steel” Expansion Roller Trucks 
for Platen Presses. 


The Bradley-Dionne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Fostoria, Ohio, has recently introduced 
an expansion roller truck for platen presses, 
and according to the manufacturers it is 
meeting with success. A notable feature of 
the new truck is the absence of any rubber or 
other quick wearing parts. Some of the 
claims for the ‘“All-Steel” expansion roller 
truck are: It prevents scoring and cutting of 
rules; saves time of routing slugs on linotype 
forms; enables the pressman to run the most 
difficult rule job and follow it with the most 
particular half-tone job; and eliminates the 
need of pressboard on the runs, friction tapes 
on the trucks, or other attachments. As a 
special inducement the manufacturers offer 
to send a set of six roller trucks on ten 
days’ trial. 


New York Printing Executives 
at Dinner. 


The New York Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen held a ‘Past Officers Night” on 
March 18, at which some of the former presi- 
dents gave some jolly reminiscences of the 
early days. Among the speakers were: 
John Morrison, the first president; Floyd 
E. Wilder, James Hatton, Hiram Sherwood, 
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Walter Carroll and W. S. Huson. Henry 
Kanegsberg, the new president, presided. 

This New York club, the first organization 
of its kind in which printing house executives 
could meet and discuss their problems, was 
gratified to find that the idea has been taken 
up in all the prosperous cities of the country, 
resulting in an international organization of 
printing house craftsmen, which will hold a 
convention in Washington, D. C., toward 
the end of August. 

The serious note at the meeting was the 
paper situation and how to overcome it. A 
committee was appointed to study the 
paper problem. 


March Meeting of the Chicago 
Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Chi- 
cago Club of Printing House Craftsmen was 
held Tuesday evening, March 16. Following 
the dinner and business session, R. O. 
Vandercook, inventor of the Vandercook 
composing room cylinder, gave a talk on 
“Causes and Effects of Static Electricity.” 
Mr. Vandercook claims to be a pioneer on 
the subject of static electricity as applied 
to pressrooms, and, to support his claim, read 
an extract from an article which he wrote for 
THE INLAND PRINTER twenty years ago. 
D. H. Speidel followed with a demonstration 
of the Chapman Electric Neutralizer. 

W. N. Gaines demonstrated the Blatch- 
ford patent base. A sixteen-page form was 
made up in less than fifteen minutes, and 
“stunts” of intricate make up, exclusive 
with the Blatchford base, were shown. 

A surprise number, a speech by Charles 
H. Burrows, representing the Chicago 
Boosters’ Publicity Club, was given near the 
end of the evening’s activities. Mr. Bur- 
rows introduced the four-year campaign to 
boost Chicago, which is just being launched. 

The fourth annuai banquet will be held 
Saturday, April 17. An effort is being made 
to secure Governor Edwards of New Jersey, 
and E. T. Meredith, Secretary of Agriculture, 
as speakers for the evening. The regular 
April meeting will be held on the Tuesday 
following the banquet. 


New President for A. A. C. of W. 


Reuben H. Donnelley, president of the 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, Chicago, 
publishers of directories, has been elected 
president of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World by unanimous vote of the 
executive committee, to succeed E. T. Mere- 
dith, who resigned shortly after being 
appointed Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Donnelley, who has been interested 
and active in the work of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs for several years, has 
served on the executive committee, and was 
one of the vice-presidents of the organiza- 
tion, having been elected at New Orleans 
last September. He is vice-president of the 
firm of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, of 
Chicago, and is a member of the Chicago 
Advertising Club. 

Mr. Donnelley, whose name is known 
throughout the United States, has accepted 
the office of president of the advertising asso- 
ciation at a personal sacrifice, since his health 
does not warrant an increase in his duties. 
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Fell Company Executives Have 
Interesting Meeting. 


The sales and production executives of the 
Wm. F. Fell Company, of Philadelphia, held 
their regular monthly meeting Monday 
evening, March 15. William F. Fell pre- 
sided and gave an interesting talk on his 
recent visit to southern California and other 
points of interest en route. 

Dr. Louis Lehrfeld, of the Philadelphia 
Department of Public Health, was a guest, 
and entertained by reciting extracts from 
letters that reach the office of the health 
department, some humorous and others 
pathetic, but all indicative of a great amount 
of ignorance of personal hygiene on the part 
of persons in various walks of life. 

The set program for these monthly meet- 
ings scheduled this to be an evening devoted 
to the intricacies of delivering printing in 
acceptable form to particular buyers of the 
better kind of printing. This subject was 
presented by James Landherr, of the Fell 
company, and he was followed by A. E. 
Hallowell, of a local bindery firm. 

The results of these meetings, which have 
been held monthly since last October, will 
be generalized and gathered into a con- 
structive program at the meeting of April 17. 


A Self Feeding Brush. 


A device which will undoubtedly prove an 
efficient aid in printing plants is the Van 
Dyke fountain brush, sold by the Van 
Dyke Sales Company, Maritime building, 
Seattle, Washington. The manufacturers 


Fountarmesh . 
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say that in no sense is the brush a novelty, 
but that it is a practical utility, and is being 
used by printers because it saves time and 
gasoline, is very handy, and does good work. 

All metal parts are brass, the brush tips 
are renewable, so that the handle container 
can be used indefinitely. To fill the brush 
it is only necessary to unscrew the handle 
portion of the apparatus, which is a hollow 
container, and pour into it the gasoline or 
other cleaning fluid. Then screw on the 
head, and the brush is ready for use. To 
feed, press brush against a solid surface, 
which will release sufficient liquid from the 
container into the brush for use. The brush 
automatically goes back into normal position 
and closes the feed valve. 

The manufacturers have prepared a 
folder giving testimonials from concerns 
which have tested the brush. 


R. A. Wood Company Sells. 


The R. A. Wood Company, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, has sold its entire business, includ- 
ing equipment and stock, to the United 
States Cartridge Company, also of Lowell, 
Massachusetts. This latter company, with 
its able organization and extensive facilities, 
will operate the plant and handle the same 
class of paper specialties as in the past. 
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“Dollars and Sense for Printers.” 


In a circular, “Dollars and Sense for 
Printers,” issued by the Printers’ Utilities 
Company, 208 West Kinzie street, Chicago, 
Illinois, are described several platen press 
appliances now being introduced to the 
printing trade. Chief among the devices is 
the “Gideon Automatic Register,’ which is 
simple in construction and easily attached 
to a Gordon press. Other attachments 
include the ‘ Gideon Gripper,” which 
obviates the use of strings and rubber 
bands, the “Gideon Skeleton Gripper,” 
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nine dwellings. Construction and machinery 
contracts have been awarded with a view of 
having the plant completed and producing 
by May 1s. 


A New Pressroom Specialty. 


Every pressman knows what dirty, slow 
and wasteful work it is to fill an ink fountain 
with a bucket and paddle. Smearing up a 
press, soiling the clothing, wasting of time 
and ink, and all the little annoyances of the 
old method are common in all printing 
plants. The Lencke Ink Pumps have been 
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‘““Walden’s A B C Pocket Guide 
for 1920.” 


The thirty-third annual edition of ‘“ Wal- 
den’s A B C Pocket Guide” has recently 
made its appearance. The book contains 
five hundred pages, and for easy reference is 
divided into three distinct lists: (1) paper 
distributors in the United States and 
Canada, with personnel of each company and 
kinds of paper handled by each house; (2) 
paper mills in the United States and Canada, 
with names of officers or owners of each con- 
cern, kinds of paper made at each mill, etc.; 

















Members and Guests of the New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild at Dinner and Entertainment Held on March 4 at Hotel McAlpin. 


“Gideon Gripper Perforator,” the “Gideon 
Vibrator,” auxiliary rider rollers, tongue 
guide quads, and an aluminum type high 
gage, which the manufacturers claim will 
not scratch plates or type. Printers will 
doubtless find it to their advantage to 
investigate these products. 


Printing Ink Plant Will Cost 
$500,000. 


From the “Business Section” of the Pub- 
lic Ledger we learn that about $500,000 will 
be invested at Swartz, Louisiana, an indus- 
trial suburb of Monroe, for a manufacturing 
plant to be established by J. M. Huber & Co., 
of New York. The plant will occupy a site 
on the Missouri Pacific Railway, and its 
ultimate capacity will be five million pounds 
of printing and lithographing inks, varnishes 
and dry colors. This will be the second 
Huber plant in the South, the other being 
located at Dola, West Virginia. 

The principal Huber factory is at Brook- 
lyn, New York. The various buildings at 
Swartz will include structures for gasoline 
works, two large warehouses, a garage and 


evolved to overcome these objectionable 
features, and they are said to be popular 
among pressmen, and are filling a long- 
felt want. 

The pumps, which are attached to the 
ink barrel, will force ink through a hose 
thirty feet long. so that any fountain can be 
reached with the hose. The manufacturers 
claim that a fountain holding one hundred 
pounds of ink can be filled in five minutes 
without soiling clothing or hands. The 
pump is manufactured in two models, No. 1 
and No. 2. Printers who are interested 
should write to the manufacturers, Henry 
Lencke Estate, 815 Franklin street, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 


LeRoy A. Carroll. 


LeRoy A. Carroll is an addition to the 
Sinclair & Valentine forces in Chicago. He 
did his bit in France, and knows the printing 
ink business from the manufacturing side. 
His father, John J. Carroll, a master press- 
man, is known to thousands of printers in 
the United States as the sales manager for 
the Sinclair & Valentine Company. 


and (3) manufacturers and converters of 
paper, classified according to grades made. 

The book is bound in cloth. Published by 
Walden, Sons & Mott, Incorporated, 41 
Park Row, New York city. 


‘“‘Chicago Paper Directory and 
Price List.” 


P. A. Howard, publisher of the Ben 
Franklin Monthly, has favored THE INLAND 
PRINTER with a copy of the first edition of 
the ‘‘ Ben Franklin Chicago Paper Directory 
and Price List.”” This booklet of one hun- 
dred pages contains alphabetical lists with 
current prices of bonds, flats, ledgers, cover, 
book, blotting, document manilas and mis- 
cellaneous thin papers, together with the 
names of the Chicago dealers of each brand 
listed in the directory. In view of the ever 
changing conditions in the paper market, the 
prices as quoted are little more than com- 
parative. It is planned to publish the 
directory quarterly. Printers located in 
Chicago and surrounding territory should 
not be without this handy booklet. It is a 
valuable work, and may be had by addressing 
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the Ben Franklin Publishing Company, 508 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois. 


A New Stereotype Furnace. 


An announcement of more than ordinary 
interest to our readers has been received 
by THE INLAND PRINTER. The Monometer 
Manufacturing Company, of Birmingham, 
England, has lately put on the market its 
latest autoplate casting furnace for the 





The Monometer Stereotype Furnace, 


casting of stereotype plates for newspapers. 
This machine is made in capacities of from 
one to ten tons, and is placed on a patented 
turntable, whereby three or more casting 
boxes can be placed around the furnace and 
the furnace instantly swung around to each 
casting box, making it possible for three or 
more plates to be cast almost simultaneously. 
Each plate can be cast by one movement of 
the lever, and the rams are made to cast 
any size of plates. The advantages of this 
type, as claimed by the manufacturers, are 
as follows: 

The metal is drawn from the bottom of 
the furnace, therefore there is no dross or 
grit or any foreign matter on the plates. 
This insures a clean cut printing face. 

The furnace is enclosed, and is fitted with 
the Monometer patent oxidation arms, 
whereby the inner gases from below are 
brought over the top of the metal, thus 
avoiding any oxidation. 

The furnace is also constructed with the 
Monometer self acting heat controller, which 
controls the metal at any given temperature. 


To Standardize Process Colors. 


In line with the general trend of stand- 
ardization, a movement is now on to stand- 
ardize process colors for three and four 
color printing, and a committee has been 
organized for the purpose of carrying this 
work through to completion. A meeting of 
the committee was called at New York on 
Wednesday, March 24. Preliminary to the 
departure of the Chicago member of the 
printers’ seciion of the committee, F. D. 
Montgomery, of the Manz Engraving Com- 
pany, a meeting of representatives of 
engraving and color houses in Chicago was 
called at the University Club on March 15 
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to discuss the subject, the following being 
present: F. D. Montgomery and Christen 
Olsen, of the Manz Engraving Company; 
H. W. Case, of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; B. E. 
Sive, of the American Colortype Company; 
Frank Daly, of Wells & Co.; H. E. Rice, of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company; H. B. 
Dilkes, of the Peerless Engraving Company; 
Herman Jacobi, of the Regensteiner Color- 
type Company; Louis Flader, commissioner 
of the American Photoengravers’ Associa- 
tion, representing the Barnes-Crosby Com- 
pany; R. D. Morgan, of Magill-Weinsheimer 
Company; Gustaf Olson, of Max Lau Color- 
type Company; E. C. Andrews and W. S. 
Ruxton, of Philip Ruxton, Incorporated. 

The meeting was presided over by E. C. 
Andrews, and the entire subject was given 
careful consideration with the result that a 
committee was appointed, with H. W. Case 
as chairman, to make recommendations as 
to the standards which Mr. Montgomery 
was to submit to the New York meeting. 
Thus Mr. Montgomery left for New York 
with a thorough knowledge of the ideas and 
wishes of those engaged in the business in 
his home city. 

A report of the committee’s decisions and 
recommendations is not available at the 
time these forms are being closed, but will 
be given in our next issue. The movement 
will be watched with interest. 


‘Hendricks’ Commercial Register 
of the United States for Buyers 
and Sellers for 1920.” 


The twenty-eighth annual edition of 
“Hendricks’ Commercial Register of the 
United States for Buyers and Sellers for 
1920” has just been issued. It is published 
by the S. E. Hendricks Company, 2 West 
13th street, New York. The most notice- 
able feature of the book is the new method 
of exterior indexing by coloring the front 
edge red, white and blue to indicate the 
different main sections of the book. 

The first is blue, on which are stamped the 
words ‘‘Trades Index.” This is a section of 
162 pages, in which every product listed in 
the book is indexed and cross indexed for 
ready reference. The red section is the main 
classified trades list. It contains 1,813 pages, 
listing over eighteen thousand different prod- 
ucts. The third section of the book, indi- 
cated by the white edges, contains 216 pages, 
listing the trade names under which prod- 
ucts are manufactured, with the names and 
addresses of the manufacturers. The second 
blue section is the alphabetical section of 
487 pages, containing all the names in the 
book in one alphabetical list, with addresses 
and their main line of business. This is 
followed by the index to advertisers of twenty 
pages, containing a full list of branch and 
foreign offices following each name. The 
whole book makes a volume of 2,703 pages. 


Notes From School of Journalism 
of the University of Missouri. 


Two events of more than ordinary interest 
are expected to attract visitors to the 
eleventh annual Journalism Week to be held 
at the School of Journalism of the University 
of Missouri from May 3 to 7 this year. One 
will be the dedication of Jay H. Neff Hall, 
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the new $75,000 home given to the School of 
Journalism by Ward A. Neff, of Chicago, and 
the other is the Made-in-the-Philippines 
Banquet which will be tendered the visiting 
newspaper men and women by the Philip- 
pine Government. 

The new journalism building is a memorial 
to the donor’s father, Jay H. Neff, well 
known as an agricultural editor and organizer 
of the Corn Belt Farm Dailies. It will be the 
first building in the United States to be used 
exclusively as a newspaper plant and for 
instruction in newspaper work. For the 
publication of the Evening Missourian, a 
daily paper issued by the Students of the 
School of Journalism, a modern plant is 
being installed at an approximate cost of 
$30,000. The building will also contain a 
stereotyping department and classrooms for 
use in connection with the educational work 
of the school. 


Two New York Organizations 
Join Forces. 


The amalgamation of the Master Printers’ 
Association and the Employing Printers’ 
Association, both of New York city, is now 
an accomplished fact. The name hereafter 
will be the New York Employing Printers’ 
Association, headquarters being in the 
National Association building, 25 West 
Forty-Third street. The first meeting of the 
new organization was held on March 22. 

In commenting on the consolidation, The 
Master Printers’ Bulletin, official organ of 
the New York Master Printers’ Association, 
makes this observation: ‘With the bringing 
about of one big printers’ organization in this 
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Another View of the Monometer Stereotype 
Furnace, 


city, we are at last about to put the printing 
industry where it should stand among its 
fellow crafts. The possibilities are tre- 
mendous. The guaranteeing of the indi- 
vidual member’s credit, the compilation of 
accurate statistics to combat any unwise 
legislation, and the power of the one big 
organization to make our uemands for a 
hearing and consideration respected, facing 
labor troubles with a solid front—these are 
only a few of the possible results of this 
coming together.” 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business 
Papers, Inc.; National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association 
Departmental of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New 
York Master Printers’ Association; Printers’ Supplymen’s Club of 
Chicago. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 





When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money 
orders payable to The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage 
stamps accepted 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news dealers who do not keep it on sale. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 








In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause, 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JOHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RatrHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RaITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A. OupSHOORN, 28 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “ Situations Wanted,” 35 
cents per line; minimum, 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all 
other headings, price is 50 cents per line; minimum, $1.00. Count ten 
words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional 
if copy is desired. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





PRINTING PLANT in profitable operation for sale; annual business 

average $50,000 with unlimited opportunity for growth; all shop 
can do without solicitation or quoting price; operated under U. T. A. 
cost system; located in one of the healthiest and fastest growing 
cities of the Middle South coast States; good schools, 40,000 population ; 
machinery all practically new and modern; owner has other business 
requiring his entire time; it will take at least $25,000 cash to swing 
the deal. A 87. 





FOR SALE — An old established daily newspaper, high standard, doing 
a nice volume of business, located in central Pennsylvania in a county 

seat of 12,000 to 15,000 population, situated in a rich agricultural and 

manufacturing community ; 

can be purchased on reasonable terms; 

ee unable to devote entire time to business. 
90 


well equipped plant with job department; 
reason for selling — present 
For particulars address 





line of sales and order sn pee and Foe ao carbon sheet 
or carbonized; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH 
SALES BOOK CO., Chicago. 


WANTED — Complete printing plant and job office, linotypes and 
composing-room equipment particularly desired; give itemized list, 
how long used and cash price. LOCK BOX 794, Indianapolis, Ind. 








FOR SALE — Good — job-printing office in Indiana county 
seat; price $3,500. A 9 








FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE -—- One 5/0 Miehle press, special 68-inch; one No. 3 Miehle 

press, 46-inch; one Babcock press 43 by 60; one Babcock press 39 by 
55; one John Thomson Laureate press 14 by 22; one monotype caster, 
L. D.; one Lanston monotype caster, single M; one Lanston keyboard, 
D. D.; one Lanston keyboard, single; one Dexter No. 121, 40 by 54 
quad folding machine with Dexter pile feeder; one No. 91 Dexter jobber ; 
one Dexter No. 290 catalogue folder with all attachments; one Dexter No. 
290 catalogue folder with Cross continuous feeder; one Dexter No. 90 
jobbing folder; one Seybold 38-inch double head die cutter; two 30-inch 
roller pebbling machine with following rollers: 3 skytogen, 1 top and 
2 bottom, 2 canvas, top and bottom, 2 linen, top and bottom, 2 pebble, top 
and bottom, 8 straight line, top and bottom, 2 moire, top and bottom; 
one 14-inch Seybold book compressor; one 12-inch Sheridan covering 
machine; 5 Latham wire stitchers; two No. 5 Universal stitchers with 
direct connected individual motors; one 44 by 62 Chambers D/16 with 
King pile feeder; one No. 103 Dexter D/16, 36 by 49 with Dexter pile 
feeder; one Dexter letter folder; one 12 by 16 Marresford tipping 
machine; Brown D/16—D/82, 46 by 70 folding machine, practically 
new. GEO. R. SWART & CO., Marbridge bldg., 34th & Broadway, 
New York city. 








FOR SALE — One Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 

printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to 
deliver product either flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions 
per hour, machine in perfect condition, has never been used, possession 
at once; also one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press, printing two 
colors on the face and one color on the reverse side of the web; one 
Kidder 12 by 26 inch two-color printing, cutting and creasing press; 
two two-color 6 by 6 inch New Era presses; one high-speed Meisel 
ticket rotary, size 10 by 15 inches. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broad- 
way, New York City. Tel. Barclay 8020. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE, ready for immediate delivery — We have 

the following machines to dispose of to make room for new equip- 
ment which will arrive shortly: a Seybold upright gas-heated embosser 
82 by 48 inches, in first-class condition, price $2,500; a Fuchs & Lang 
Century bronzer 44 by 64 inches, price $400; a Fuchs & Lang 24 by 
30 inches not geared lithograph hand transfer press, price $65; a 
Sterling Southworth Bros. foot power corner cutter, price $35; all 
F. O. B. San Francisco. SCHMIDT LITHOGRAPH COMPANY, Second 
& Bryant Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 








FOR SALE — New, overhauled and used printing, newspaper and fold- 

ing box machinery; Christianson automatic stitcher, Anderson one and 
two fold folders, Burton and National rotary perforators, proof presses, 
cylinders in all sizes, outfits; brokers for complete plants or machinery. 
We buy good machinery for cashh WANNER MACHINERY CO., 
716 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


any make of popular job press. 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 





MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. —_ Mtr. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


ORK 


Free wae 
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FOR SALE — Goss semi- -rotary printing press, prints 8-page 7-column 
newspaper from flatbed using 46-inch rolls ; 3 produces 3, “ complete 
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WANTED — First-class monotype keyboard operator, union; wages $40. 
Apply to BURD & FLETCHER PRINTING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 








papers, folded, in one hour; can be seen in operation; 
buy. THE WILLIAM FEATHER COMPANY, Caxton Bide. 
land, Ohio. 

FOR SALE — Two 10 by 15 Golding platen presses, equipped with 


individual motors and variable speed controller; all in A-1l con- 
dition. CLARK PRINTING & MFG. CO., Lock Haven, Pa. 


" Cleve- 





FOR SALE — John Thomson Colt’s Armory press, style No. 2, size 13 
by 19 inches, in first-class running order; price $600 F. O. B. 
Richmond, Va. BROWN PRINT SHOP, Richmond, Va. 


REBUILT, ready for delivery, 26 by 32 Optimus, 35 by 50 Campbell, 
Monotype composing and keyboard, several Colt’s Armory and Chand- 
ler & Price. GEORGE SEDGWICK, Rochester, N. Y. 








also 


FOR SALE — Single-beam ruling machine in good condition; 
cheap 


board shears, paging machine, large wire-stitching machine; 
for quick salee GURNEY BROS., Cleveland, Ohio. 








WANTED — First-class job printer; union shop. DISPATCH PRINT- 
ING & ENGRAVING CO., 31 N. Park row, Erie, Pa 












COMPOSITOR WANTED for general run of job work; steady position. 
THREE RIVERS PRESS, Three Rivers, Michigan. 








WANTED — Job printer (small work) ; steady, union; bonus. LAKE- 


SIDE PRINTING CO., Racine, Wis. 












Lithographers. 


WANTED: LITHOGRAPHERS — One offset pressman and two trans- 

ferrers; for bank and commercial work; steady position the year 
round and good wages for competent men; open shop, non-union men 
preferred. THORNTON-LEVEY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 




















Managers and Superintendents. 

















BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model National 
machines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
E. SMYTH CO., 638 Federal St., Chicago. 


book-sewing 
JOSEPH 








WANTED — Energetic man, not over 40, in capacity of factory produc- 

tion manager, one familiar with costs and production schedules, for 
long-established progressive house manufacturing printed paper special- 
ties; location: eastern Pennsylvania. Give full particulars as to 











FOR SALE — Back numbers INLAND PRINTER in complete years or single 


numbers. List your wants with the LEWIS BOOK CO., 115-117 S. 


Spring St., Los Angeles, California. 





FOR SALE — Babcock Pony drum cylinder, regular, table distribution, 
good condition. For further particulars write BUSH & MORGAN, 
Ironton, Ohio. 


CLEVELAND’ FOLDER for sale, complete with motor; 
size for 26 by 38 sheet. MYSELL-ROLLINS CO., 32 Clay st., 
Francisco, Cal. 





San 





FOR SALE — G-2 graphotype, 110 volt motor, No. 4 dies ; 


condition and practically new; price very reasonable. A 78. 


little used ; 


in excellent 


experience, etc.; excellent opportunity for right man. A 75. 












WANTED — Manager job-printing plant operated in connection with 

a daily newspaper; city of 25,000 Middle West; $50,000 business 
last year; good opportunity for capable young man who is ambitious 
to grow. A 89. 














Miscellaneous. 











A LARGE CHICAGO FIRM has permanent positions for any good 

compositors, cylinder pressmen or web pressmen at wages above 
the ordinary for non-union men; state in confidence your experience 
and qualifications. A 866. 
















FOR SALE — One Hickok feint-line ruling machine with one beam, 
38 inches between rails, and with a 36-inch cloth. A 88. 


Pressroom. 











PRESSMAN — We have an opening, with a good future, in our private 








FOR SALE — Babcock Optimus 43, sheet 26 by 40, first-class condition ; 


bargain. BOSTON INDEX CARD CO., Boston, Mass. 


printing plant and advertising department for an ambitious combina- 
tion Gordon and Pony pressman; excellent chance to learn testing and 
erecting of presses and other printing machinery; 48-hour week; 










FOR SALE — Autopress in prime condition. THE COLLIER PRINT- 


ING CO., Wooster, Ohio. 


PRINTING PRESS, COTTRELL, 45 by 62, two-revolution ; 
BOX 157, Xenia, Ohio. 





price $1,200. 


pleasant city of 8,000; state age, whether married or single, general 
experience, references, wages wanted to start and when you could 
come. CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Mich. 













FOREMAN WANTED —A shop with two Miller units, three other 
platens and a Miehle cylinder wants a foreman who can get results ; 












HELP WANTED. 
Artist. 





must be a pusher and a fellow who will take an interest in his work; 
seale is $45 for 48 hours; will pay over scale to the right man but he 
must be the right man; easy to get along with us if you know your 
business; Western town and a fine place to live. A 79. 










ARTIST — Fast growing agency in fastest growing part of the country 
pleasant working conditions ; 
to start. 


needs an experienced artist at once; 
good future; send samples of work, state age and salary 
MID-CONTINENT ADVERTISING AGENCY, Dallas, Texas. 








MAN WANTED who understands hot and cold embossing, and who can 

handle a Seybold die embossing machine for work on labels; an A-1 
man wanted for steady employment. KIMBALL-STORER COMPANY, 
500 S. 4th st., Minneapolis, Minn. 









Bindery. 











WANTED — Practical man, young, to be understudy and assistant to 








WANTED — Foreman for bindery who can do ruling, forwarding and 
capable party. 


finishing; good salary and permanent position for 


A 83 





superintendent ; must be well educated; knowledge of color process 
printing desirable) THE KEMPER-THOMAS COMPANY, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 

















Composing Room. 








WANTED — Pressman capable of handling ordinary run of work; 53 
hours, Saturday half-holiday in June, July, August and September ; 








APPRENTICE COMPOSITOR — We have an opening, 

future, 
for a really ambitious young man; 
8,000; our product is nationally known, and being sold only to printers. 
our advertising must be neat and attractive; 


CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Mich. 


7 with a good 
in our private printing plant and advertising department, 
48-hour week, pleasant city of 


U give age, general expe- 
rience, references, wages wanted to start and when you could come. 





southern Minnesota; furnish references and state salary wanted. A 80. 












WANTED —A pressman for jobbers and cylinder in small open-shop 
’ plant in Colorado; give experience, references and salary wanted. 


A 86 














Salesmen. 












LINOTYPE OPERATORS — If you are an all-around good 

union operator, I can place you in a steady job in New 
York at high wages. State fully experience, speed and 
accuracy. P. MALLON, Box 65, Madison Square Postoffice, 
New York. 











SALESMAN, PRINTING—Capable of handling big work; good 
proposition to a man with initiative and ability to get results. 
MEMPHIS LINOTYPE PRINTING CO., Memphis, Tenn. 



















INSTRUCTION. 
LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION —15 Mergenthalers; day course, eight 














WANTED — Swedish-American all-round job printer who can handle 
machinist 
TURLOCK 


Swedish-American _linotype 


platen presswork ; also 
union, good wages. 


operator; none but first-class apply; 
DAILY JOURNAL, Turlock, Calif. 





weeks, $100; 12 years of constant improvement; every advantage; 
thorough mechanical instruction. Call, write EMPIRE MERGEN- 
THALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 133 East 16th st., New York city. 

























WANTED — Linotype machinist operator, private plant 


Minnesota; 53 hours; 


and September; furnish references and state salary wanted. A 


17. 





southern 
Saturday half-holiday in June, July, August 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 











Bindery. 














WANTED — Monotype machinist; 4-machine trade plant; 
an A-1 typecaster and able to produce the best; 


shop. FREEMAN BROS., Central bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





must be 
$45 to start; open 





BINDERY FOREMAN with thorough business experience, good executive 
and mechanical ability, wants position with a good printing house. 
A 950. 





























WORK 





| PROCESS 


—and 
Electrotyping 














The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers 


All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
which awards are given. It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $9.08. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained frém The Inland Printer Company upon request. 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Published by AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 
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Composing Room. 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN or assistant 
years successful executive, + 
plant; would change; married. A 4 





superintendent; 14 
employed in large Eastern 





Managers and Superintendents. 


A TYPOGRAPHIC DIRECTOR, at present producing advertising for 

some of the largest national advertisers, well versed in all forms 
of printed salesmanship, seeks position with advertising agency in 
need of his services; salary $5,000 a year. A 81. 








MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT — Am looking for a change; 
thoroughly experienced in handling mechanical end of large con- 
cerns; let me know what you have to offer. BOX 385, Mitchell, S. D. 





PHOTOENGRAVING superintendent manager, thoroughly experienced 
with all classes of work, competent to direct entire production. A 48. 





Pressroom. 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN, reliable, union, having had charge of large 
pressrooms for 18 years; pressroom of 20 or more cylinder presses 
desired. A 82. 





SITUATION WANTED by a good first-class cylinder pressman; capable 
of taking charge of medium-sized office; union. A 2. 
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WANTED — Meisel sales book press. State full particulars and best 
5. 


price in first letter. A 2 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Blotters. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color plate, strong wording and com- 

plete “‘ layout ’’— new design each month. Write today for free samples 

and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 


BLOTTERS — LITHO HEADS, LANDSCAPES. 
The HEANY-BRYSON Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sample set 126 stock subjects, $1 postpaid. 














Brass Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar Pads. 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1921; now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads guaranteed perfect; 
write for sample books and prices. 


Carbon Black. 

















Proofroom. 





SITUATION WANTED by experienced woman proofreader willing to 
leave the high wage New York district and live a little more slowly 

on less wages; any section but South; would like Canada; newspaper, 

book or general work; four years in present place; union. A 85. 


CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 
Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric welded silver gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 











PROOFREADER, desiring to change before May first, wants position 
with job and catalogue house; possesses skill and initiative; well 
recommended by live concerns. A 901. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll-feed bed-and-platen 

presses of any size or type, with or without special attachments; 
also Kidder one or two color roll-product rotary wrapping-paper presses. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. Tel. Barclay 8020. 








WANTED — One Smythe cloth cutting machine; 

Laureate press; two Colt’s Armory Model 6 C presses; must be in 
best of condition and price reasonable. J. B. GRAY, either 351 W. 
Chicago av., Chicago, or care Hotel Belmont, New York city. 


one John Thomson 





GOING JOB OFFICE wanted in central or western New York State; 

must be doing a good business; in a town of 5,000 up to large city 
size; manufacturing town preferred; no objection to small shop if 
working to capacity. A. W. CHAMBERLAIN, Hudson, Ohio. 





WE WANT equipment for electrotyping plant; will buy for cash any 

part not a duplicate of machinery already acquired; if you have 
whole or part of a modern electrotyping plant which you care to dispose 
of, write giving full particulars. A 84. 


WANTED TO BUY a modern standard make book trimmer, either new 

or secondhand; must be in good condition and guaranteed. Address, 
giving lowest cash price, THE BILLBOARD PUBLISHING CO., 25-27 
Opera place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








WANTED TO BUY secondhand Meisel and Kidder flat-bed roll presses ; 

what have you to sell in any style of roll printing presses? Address 
with full particulars THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, Dept. 
P., Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 





WANT used gas linotype pots. If you have replaced any with electric 
pots and they are in good condition, you can turn them into money 
by addressing A 948. 





WANTED — Pearl press, 5 by 8 or 7 by 11; in perfect condition; 
describe fully, state lowest cash price. THE HYGENOL CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE Miehle presses, all sizes). ADZIT PRINTERS 
SUPPLY CO., 232-240 Lyon st., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








WANTED — John Thomson printing presses and cutters and creasers, 
all sizes; give serial number and condition. A 91. 





WANTED for cash Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. 
M. ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal st., Chicago. 





WANTED — Secondhand Harris automatic press to take plate 2512 by 
36; state location, condition, price, etc. A 76. 


Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmont 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 536-538 
S. Clark st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 








Counting Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Cylinder Presses. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers. 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 220 Centre st., New York. Safety gas heaters, 
with automatic cut-offs, for all styles of presses. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 





Embossing Composition. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Engraving Methods. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 














LINE CUTS cast in stereotype metal directly from drawings made on 
Kalkotype Board; no routing of open spaces. Send postage for 
specimens. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d st., New York. 





Job Printing Presses. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 








Neutralizers. 





WANTED — Job lots high-class Xmas greeting cards (without text). 
E. J. GARD, 3132 Clybourn av., Chicago, IIl. 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 220 Centre st., New York. Gas machines that 
stop offset and electric troubles, and are safe for all presses. 





EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Markie 
Aug. 15th 1916 : (THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


251 William Street 


TRADE MARK 
The art of producing embossed or engraved effects with- 
out the use of dies or plates, any color, also gold and silver, 
as fast as ordinary printing. 


Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, ete. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 














Numbering Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Paper Cutters. 





ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
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BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
weer Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 


THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed 
foundry type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue 
on request. Old type taken in exchange if desired. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Perforators. 





F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Perforating machines of 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 





Photoengravers’ Supplies. 





LEVY, MAX, & CO., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. Screens, 
cameras, lenses and gallery equipment for photo processes. 





Presses. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston; 5385-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 





EMPIRE WOOD & METAL TYPE WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dela- 
van, a 





Wire Stitchers. 





F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, 4% to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 138th st., Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d 
st., Cleveland, Ohio. 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., Boston 9, Mass. Established 
1859. 





The **New Era’’ Multi-Process Press 


Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press on the Market 


Can be assembled to print in any number of colors on one or both sides of stock. 
Uses type or flat plates. Automatic Roll Feed. Great variety of operations. Once 
through the press completes job. Ask us today for literature and samples. 


Built by THE REGINA COMPANY 
17 Marbridge Bldg... 47 West 34th Street, New York City 














Printers’ Supplies. 





ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Printing Material. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Punching Machines. 








F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multiplex punching 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Roughing Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Outfits. 





ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 
fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on special 

matrix boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue on 

receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 38d st., New York. 





Tags. 





OUR SPECIALTY IS TAGS, blank, printed, numbered, wired, strung or 

equipped with special slots, holes, etc., when required. You take the 
order, we make and print the tags for you. Send for quotations on any- 
thing you need in the TAG line. Quick service. DENNEY TAG COM- 
Reap ° ne Chester, Pa. Oldest and largest exclusive tag factory in 
the world. 





Typecasters. 





THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 West Erie street, Chicago. 
Manufacturers Thompson type, lead, slug and rule caster. 


Typefounders. 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


938 -942 Old South Building 
Auk, Monarch, Kosmos No. 1, Kosmos No. 2, PN Elf, SS Elf, Kalista 


















ABSOLUTE TIME RECORDS 


KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 
when orders are received and delivered; when letters are 
received and answered. 


You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP 


Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stamps 
cost little, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoothly 
and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices. 


HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 





BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We specialize in Edition and Catalog Binding in cloth or 
leather, also pamphlet work. 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING CO. 


525 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 








>An Ideal Type Wash’ 
**AMSCOL” 


For removing verdigris and hard inks from type, 
half-tone cuts, patent blocks and wood type; non- 
injurious to hands, and a necessity in every print- 
shop. Free from ether, chloroform or alkali. 
Send for free trial sample. 
AMERICAN STEEL CHASE CO. 
122-130 Centre St., New York 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 §. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. 
Congress st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 
4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; 
San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 
Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 








Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 
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a (Cats ‘Footprints 








to do with My Catalog 
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ot HAT?’S it all about?” 








[ better 
paper 
‘better 
printing 











you ask when 
we show you that the wet footprints 
of a cat are clearer, more distinct on 
smooth linoleum than on a deep- 
napped rug. 

Compare the cat’s paw to a print- 
ing plate, the moisture to ink, and 
the floor to printing paper, and you 
see the truth of what your printer has 
probably told you—that the kind of 
printing paper you use will determine 
in a large measure the kind of printing 
you will get. 


For, take note that even the coarse 
impression of a cat’s foot, while it 
will “print” a faithful outline on a 
smooth surface, becomes only a shape- 
less track on a soft, porous rug. 


Any subject that is to be printed 
on paper will print better if printed 
on a better paper. 


The Warren Standard Printing 
Papers contribute to the cause of 


Better Paper—Better Printing i in just 
the degree that a “better” paper is 
one made to perform exactly the kind 
of work expected of it. 


Not all the Warren Standards are 
so smooth and white as Warren’s 
Lustro. Not all are so dull and ivory- 
likein their beauty as Warren’s Cameo, 
nor as well suited for simple type 
announcements as Warren’s Olde 
Style, but every Warren Standard 
Paper was developed for one special 
field of book paper printing. 


Master catalog printers all have 
copies of Warren’s Paper Buyer’s 
Guide,which shows specimens of what 
fine presswork can do on a standard- 
ized paper. This bookand the volumes 
of the Warren Service Library are 
also to be seen in the public libraries 
of our larger cities and in the offices 
of any paper merchant who sells the 
Warren Standards. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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The Paper Famine 
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WATERMARKED 





HOWARD BOND is helping solve the great 


paper famine owing to its unusual quality combined 
with a moderate price. 


HOWARD BOND has revolutionized the 


writing paper market of America, being renowned 
for its brilliant snow white color and strength 
extraordinary, and with a machine gun rattle that is 
responsible for this being the most widely used of 
any paper for letter-heads and every character of 
office stationery. 


HOWARD BOND bears the name, water- 


marked in every sheet, of its owners and the mill in 
which it is produced, and every step in its production 
is zealously guarded. 


HOWARD BOND perfect pure water, derived 


from an inexhaustible underground lake, insures the 
positive cleanliness and guarantees the purity that is 
essential in the modern art of papermaking, accept- 
able to the most careful and cautious consumers of 
Bond Paper. 


Complete stock of white and colors ready 
for immediate distribution. 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. 


URBANA, OHIO 
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) HE LAW OF “THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST” holds just as § 432° 
: true today as in the days of old. In this age of lively competition Cook 
Ston 


the successful printer is he who delivers his best—every time— The , 
under all conditions. 


BRIDC 
The successful printer does not hesitate to use, as one of his weapons, Ros 
equipment and materials which in themselves have survived as the *The . 
CHICA 

fittest. *Chic: 
OAK LEAF ULTRAFINE COATED CARDBOARDS have survived the test Emp 
of time solely on merit—because of their proved fitness to meet pressroom Mess 
conditions as they are. Park 
a 

—Responding perfectly to inks of standard make. CINCI 
—Reducing press-time losses to a minimum. ane 
—Reproducing most accurately half-tone and process plates. Pe 

In short, ‘‘the fittest’’ for every requirement of coated cardboard as de- *The 
manded by the exacting printer of today. es 
West 

All that you need to be sure of in buying coated cardboard or cover stock is that it DENV! 
bears the brand of the Collins Oak Leaf ‘ 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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SOLD UNDER THE BRAND NAME “‘OAK LEAF’’ 


“The Best in Cardboard Since 1857” 


Ultrafine White and Tinted Translucent Reliable Litho Blank 
Ultrafine Folding and Embossing Translucent Commercial Translucent 
Ultrafine Post Card Stock Oak Leaf Tough Check 
Ultrafine Litho Coated Blanks Oak Leaf Railroads 
Velumet Coated Cover Oak Leaf Folding Satin 
Castilian Coated Cover Duotone Translucent 











NINETY-FOUR DEALERS IN FIFTY-TWO CITIES CARRY OAK LEAF QUALITY PROD- 
UCTS BECAUSE THEY KNOW THERE ARE NONE BETTER. THIS TRIBUTE IN ITSELF 





IS AN IMPRESSIVE RECOMMENDATION. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Hudson Valley Paper Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
*Henry D. Mentzel & Co. 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
The A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
Cook-Vivian Co. 
Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
The Arnold-Roberts Paper Co. 
John Carter Co., Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
New Haven Paper Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
*The Alling & Cory Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
*Chicago Paper Co. 
Berkshire Company 
Empire Paper Co. 
Knox & Wolcott Paper Co. 
Messinger Paper Co. 
Midland Paper Co. 
Parker- Thomas & Tucker 
Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
*The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
*The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
*E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
West Cullum Paper Co. 
DENVER, COLO. 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 


*Agents for ‘‘ Oak Leaf Coated Covers.”’ 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
The Western Newspaper 
Union 
DETROIT, MICH. 
*The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
Antietam Paper Co., Inc. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Donaldson Paper Co. 


-HARTFORD, CONN. 


Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
*New Haven Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
*C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Antietam Paper Co., Inc. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Kansas City Paper House 
The Mid-Western Paper Co. 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Lincoln Paper Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
*Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Blake-Moffitt & Towne Paper 
Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville Paper Co., Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Caskie-Dillard Co., Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
*The W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
*The John Leslie Paper Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
*E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
*J. E. Linde Paper Co. 


MAKE USE OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Jay H. Albere 
American Paper Mills Corp. 
Alexander-Holden Paper Co., 


ne. 
Beekman Paper & Card Co., 
Inc. 


Forest Paper Co., Inc. 
Joseph I. Grady, Inc. 
Harlem Card & Paper Co. 
Holden & Hawley, Inc. 
C. B. Hewitt & Bros., Inc. 
Junger Paper Co. 

*J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
Manhattan Card & Paper Co. 
Richter Card & Paper Co. 
Royal Card & Paper Co. 
M. & F. Schlosser 
W. G. Willmann Paper Co., 

Inc. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

*New Haven Paper Co., Inc. 

NORFOLK, VA. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
*Zellerbach Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
The Western Newspaper 
Union 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 

*Western Paper Co. 

Field-Hamilton & Smith 
Paper Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Charles Beck Co. 

A. S. Datz & Son 

Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
*A, Hartung & Co. 
*D. L. Ward Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
*The Alling & Cory Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Blake, McFall Co. 
*Zellerbach Paper Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
R. L. Greene Paper Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
*The Alling & Cory Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
*Acme Paper Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
*Nassau Paper Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Lambert Paper Co. 
*Western Newspaper Union 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Blake-Moffitt & Towne Paper 


30. 
*Zellerbach Paper Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
American Paper Co. 
*Zellerbach Paper Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
*John W. Graham & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
*The Paper House of New Eng- 
land 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
*The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
TROY,N.Y. 
Troy Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
YORK, PA. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
John Martin Paper Co., Ltd. 


Watch for announcement of the new lines to be featured during 1920 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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WORTHMORE BOg 


EVENTEEN years ago we 
placed on the market the 
first run of Worthmore 

Bond, a superior quality paper, 
made and advertised for “luxury 
without extravagance.” This 
characterization is as appropriate 
in 1920asit wasin 1903. The paper 
itself is even more so, because the 
tendency of most commodities is 
toward a lower quality level while 
extravagance runs riot. 


White and Colors. Sizes and 
weights to meet all market re- 
quirements. Envelopes and 
ruled headings to match. 











THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











BALTIMORE DETROIT ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM 

RICHMOND, VA. BOSTON NEW YORK COLUMBUS, O. 

DENVER DAYTON, O. CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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Paper is less than 10% of ledger cost 


T pays to buy the best paper—Brown’s Linen 
Ledger Paper, the U. S. Standard. 


Age does not weaken or warp its texture. 


Time will not discolor it or diminish the legibility 
of what you write upon it. 

Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper is made of pure 
white rags, without strong bleaching chemicals. 
It is pure, and its great strength makes it ideal for 
loose-leaf systems, blank books, merchants, bank- 
ers, ledgers, county, state and permanent records. 


Write for Brown's sample book 
and test papers 


BROWN’S Linen 
oD. Ledger 


Papers 


Established 
1850 


L. L. Brown Paper Company Adams, Mass., U. S. A. 
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“Better use pink for this form” 


iy you use the Hammermill Signal Sys- 
tem, to help you get orders for printing? 


Many successful printers do—printers who 
have found out that one of the sure-fire ways 
of getting a business man’s good-will is to give 
him a little real help in some important detail 
of his business. 


Every printer who knows Hammermill 
Bond knows the 12 colors besides white in 
which this reliable, low-priced standard bond 
paper is made. He knows that many big busi- 
ness houses make good use of this color- 
variety, by employing it to give distinctive- 
ness, attention-value to their various forms. 

This use of color is illustrated in our port- 
folio, ‘The Signal System,” which contains 
specimen forms printed on the various colors 
of Hammermill Bond. If you haven’t this 
portfolio, write us for it. 


Then, when you go to call on a customer, 
or “prospect,” call his attention to the im- 
portance of using colored paper for his im- 
portant forms. Say to him: 


“Colored forms are not half so likely to be 
lost or mislaid. They fairly tuck themselves 
into the right envelopes when the five o’clock 
mail rush is on. They’re always to be found 
in the right place in your files.” 


Most any man will realize the truth of what 
you’re telling him—and the value of it. 


Advise using the brighter colors for forms 
which need immediate attention, and must 
travel quickly from hand to hand—neutral 
shades and white, for weekly or monthly re- 
ports, cost statements, charts, etc. 


And don’t forget this—Hammermill Bond 
is the Quality Paper at the Economy Price. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, PEnn. 
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Manufacturers 
of Printing Machinery 
and Supplies 


Sell in Great Britain 


HIS long-established printers’ supply house, 
maintaining extensive showrooms and oper- 
ating an efficient selling organization, seeks the 
agencies for American-made machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies essential or advantageous 
to the printing, box-making and allied trades. 


We Can Guarantee Excellent Business 
for Good Products 


British printers, handicapped for over 
four years by the restrictions forced by 
the war, anxiously await the opportu- 
nity to install items of American-made 
equipment of recognized merit. 


As one of their leading engineers, supply 
houses, and manufacturers of printers’ 
rollers and printing-inks, we are daily 
asked to fill the gap between them and 
the American manufacturer. 


In addition to our facilities for handling 


agencies in a profitable and satisfactory 
manner, as outlined above, we can offer 
manufacturers the advantages of our 
good-will, developed by years of careful 
and conscientious service in behalf of 
our trade. 


An association with this reliable house, 
therefore, should prove an asset for any 
manufacturer. Let us know what you 
have; we will give you our opinion of 
the possibilities for building up a trade 
with it in Great Britain. 


WALKER BROS. 


(Usher-Walker, Ltd.) 


Engineers and Dealers in Machinery and Sundries 
for the Printing, Box-Making and Allied Trades 


Main Offices and Showrooms, 33 Bouverie 
St., Fleet St., London (E. C. 4), England 
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These Paper Merchants are distributors of 
SYSTE ON 


“The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price" 
lt. 


























ALBANY — W. H. Smith Paper Company New York — J. E. Linde Paper Company 










ATLANTA — Sloan Paper Company Miller & Wright Paper Company 
BALTIMORE — Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. NorFoLk — R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Inc., of Va. 
Boston — Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. Omana — Carpenter Paper Company 

The A. Storrs & Bement Company PHILADELPHIA — A. Hartung & Company 





Riegel & Company, Inc. 





BuFrFALo — The Disher Paper Company 





PITTSBURGH — General Paper and Cordage Company 





Cuicaco — Swigart Paper Company 





PORTLAND, ME.— C. H. Robinson Company 





The Paper Mills’ Company 


Cincinnati — The Chatfield & Woods Company PoRTLAND, ORE.— Blake, McFall Company 





RICHMOND — Virginia Paper Company 





CLEVELAND — The Union Paper & Twine Company 





SALT LAKE City — Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 





Des MorneEs — Pratt Paper Company 





San Francisco — Blake, Moffitt & Towne 





Derroit — The Union Paper & Twine Company 





SEATTLE — American Paper Company 





HARRISBURG — Donaldson Paper Company 





SPOKANE — Spokane Paper and Stationery Company 





Los ANGELEs — Blake, Moffitt & Towne 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass.— The Paper House of N. E. 





Mani_a, P. I.— J. P. Heilbronn Company 





St. Louis — Beacon Paper Company 





MILWAUKEE — The E. A. Bouer Company 





St. PauL— E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 





MINNEAPOLIS — Minneapolis Paper Company 





Tacoma — Tacoma Paper and Stationery Company 





NASHVILLE — Clements Paper Company 





WasuincTon — R. P. Andrews Paper Company 





Newark — J. E. Linde Paper Company 





WiynirPec, MAnitosa, CANADA — The Barkwell Paper 






New Haven — The A. Storrs & Bement Company Company 









Export — A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., New York; W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., London, England 







ENVELOPES — United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 








EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 501 FirrH Avenug, New York 







Western Sales Offices: 1223 Conway Buttpinc, Cuicaco 
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The Exact Speed You Want 


for the job you are running. A motor that meets your 
requirements — you are never compelled to run your presses 
too fast or too slow. The various speeds obtainable with the 


PUSH-BUTTON @® 
CONTROL MOTOR 
permit the pressman to select the correct speed for the partic- 


ular job. No unnecessary expenditure of power, as the reduc- 
tion of speed automatically reduces the current consumption. 


Illustrated folder, giving prices, free on request. 
Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 1924 Grand Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 8 N. Sixth St. 
TORONTO, 308 Tyrell Bidg.,95 King St., E. 








NEW MODEL COMPOSING ROOM SAW 


*‘Better thanMany 
—Equal to any” 


» SAWS and TRIMS 


One Operation 


Complete with 
Motor 


Table Elevated from 
Saw and Trim Position 
to Sawing Position 
in Three Seconds 


Powerful Work 
Holder 


Gauge 
Adjustable 
to Points 


LACLEDE MFG. COMPANY 
119-121 N. Main St. St. Louis, Mo. 
































FOR SALE 





A Stokes & Smith 
High Speed 
Rotary Job Press 


Will deliver 7,000 to 8,000 impressions 
per hour. Used very little, and in per- 


fect condition. Offered for sale because 


we haven’t work for it. 


Price, $2300 f. o. b. Detroit 


PARKE, DAVIS & CoO. 


743 Atwater Street 
Detroit, Michigan 














The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machine 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 


(With apologies to Packard.) 


The proprietors of more than a hundred printing 
plants will tell you that 


THE ;yccain Automatic Feeder 


is a money-saver and a money-maker in their plants. They 
are using 140 McCain automatic feeders, which are daily 
increasing the output of their folding machines. 





McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


J 
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AMERICAN 
PRINTING 
INK CO- 


FINE PRINTING & 
LITHO INKS: 
CHICAGO 


Process Colors— 


Careful Color Printers 

send us their progressive 

proofs and we select 
proper inks. 


This service is yours for the asking. Try us. 


American Printing Ink Co. 
Office and Factory: 
2314 to 2324 W. Kinzie St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Headquarters for Process Colors. Send us your Progressives. 














WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF 
YOUR 
PRINTING 
ROLLERS 
20% 











Holds 8 Rollers, locked in small space, but ready 
for instant removal. 


It is of sturdy construction, weighing about 45 
Ibs. May be readily moved or permanently 
screwed to the floor. You can’t do good printing 
without good rollers. You can’t keep your rollers 
in the best condition without the Sentinel Rack. 
Price $10 each, with reduction in quantities. 


Send for illustrated folder. 


COWAN TRUCK COMPANY 


22 Water Street, Holyoke, Mass. 








EZOLA 5488 
—mean safety and 
efficiency 


Ezola provides a good grip for 
the feet, it means no accidents 
from slipping. It provides a 
springy, restful standing place. 
It is water-proof, cold-proof, 
absorbs vibration, and is a non- 
conductor of and_ insulation 
against electricity. 

Consequently it protects em- 
ployer and workman against the 
consequences of much sickness, 
lost time, fatigue, and accident. 
Workers everywhere like it. 


For particulars write 


The Philip Carey Co. 


516-536 Wayne Ave. 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 

















COMPLETE 
PLATE MOUNTING 
System for Book, Catalogue 
and Color Printing 


Three-Piece Register Hook 


SIMPLICITY and DURABILITY 


Hold Perfect Register 
These hooks do not slip 


JUMBO HOOK, 8x8 ems, 
for heavy or large plates. 
Has 8 em long jaw. Is 
high enough to prevent 

| plates from digging into 
hooks. 


8x8-em HOOK 
No springs or gears. Rigid 
and interchan geable to ac- 
commodate the smallest 
margins. Has 6 ems travel 
and cannot work loose. 
Result: Perfect Register. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


LATHAM AUTOMATIC REGISTERING CO. 


Main Office, New York Office, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 45 Lafayette Street 
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— can say Craftsmanship. 


Snuft-colored STRATHMORE BANNOCK- 
BURN COVER PAPER Says Craftsmanship unmis- 
takably—something in its texture suggests 
things hammered, wrought and made by hand. 


Other Strathmore Papers say other things 
— Daintiness, for instance, or Strength, the 
Orient or pianity, Luxuriousness or Antiquity 
—depending upon the particular combin- 
ation of paper texture, color and weight. 


This expressive power of Strathmore 
Papers is dithcult to describe in words—yet 
you are instantly aware of it at sight of the 
papers. 

Send for our ‘*Expressive Advertising’? demonstration —a 
series of folders that make the expressiveness of paper, type, 


illustrations and color easy to understand and apply to your own 
advertising and printing problem. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 


Strathmore 
Expreffive 
Papers 





























Stimulate interest in your 
booklet message by dis- 
tinctive cover effects. 


Highlight stock is me- 
dium in price and admi- 
rably adapted to all cover 
work. It folds and em- 
bosses well, is tough and 
durable, and offers a 
variety of rich colors in 
antique or ripple finish. 





A high grade general use 
cover paper. 











Highlight Covers Gibraltar Covers 





PENINSULAR PAPER COMPANY, yesivanti, michican 


Where price and quality 
are equal considerations 
in choosing booklet cov- 
ers, ask your printer to 
quote you on Gibraltar 
stock. 


Made in Antique, Ripple, 
Crash or Handmade fin 

ishesand desirable on aoa 
to meet the demand fora 
medium priced stock that 
will look well and stand 
up under repeated han- 
dling. 












































LEDGER 
PAPER 


BYRON WESTON C 





Famous Byron Weston Products 
C] Byron Weston Record Paper .. . 
C1] Waverly Ledger Paper 
O Flexo Ledger Paper 
C) Typocount Ledger Paper . . . 


. Highest grade ledger 
Popular priced ledger 


Be sie: Es ol SS Hinged for loose leaf 


. For machine bookkeeping 
CO) Defiance Bond Paper High-grade documents and correspondence 





BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
























INDIAN BRAND 
GUMMED PAPER 








INDIAN BRAND Gummed Paper is 
made especially for labels and stamps. 
The sheets are processed to make 
them lie flat and prevent curling. 


INDIAN BRAND has a fine printing 
surface which takes the ink in clean, 
brilliant impressions. Packed in mois- 
ture-proof packages, Indian Brand 
reaches you in perfect condition. 















Send for Samples. 


Nashua Gummed & 
Coated Paper Co. 


Nashua, N. H. 















— 
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Scientific Research 
and the “Square Deal” 
in the Paper Industry 


HEN you buy an electric lamp, a little label 
on the glass tells you the voltage the lamp 
requires. The lamp has been standardized 
and classified. 
It used to be hard for a pap:?- 
maker to match samples for color 
after four 0 clock in the afternoon. dynamite, a pure drue. 
In the laboratory and mills of the . © 


American Writing Paper Com- Yet when a Printer buys a ream of paper, he has 
pany a special kind of electric : é ; ; 
lamp is used which reproduces few facts given by the manufacturer to guide him. 


daylight conditions. Scientific The weight is specified, and that is about all. Does 

accuracy is the only basis of fair ‘ 5 

dealing in the paper trade. it tear easily? Will ink “run” on its surface? Will 
it turn yellow in sunlight? Will it stand erasing? 


The Printer has been denied access to the facts. 


So it is also with a telephone, a kodak, a stick of 


Abolishing unfairness in the paper industry 


The American Writing Paper Company has taken 
the lead in furnishing Printers with these facts by ex- 
panding its scientific research laboratory at a cost of 
$225,000. The main purpose of this laboratory is 
to set up standards that shall prevail in every process 
of manufacture, to inspect raw materials as well as 


WATER MARIK 
OF EXCELLENCE 


AMERICAN WRITING 


EAGLE A PAPERS: BONDS — WRITINGS — LEDGERS — BOOK PAPERS—OFFSET 
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finished product, and to give to the Paper Mer- 
chant and the Printer ¢he facts about what they buy. 


A second, though no less important, purpose 
of the laboratory is to improve quality and 
to bring about economies that can be passed 
on to the trade and the consumer in better 
values. 


Take the case of dirty wood-pulp. Dirty 
paper means poor quality. By examining 
wood-pulp for dirt the laboratory has saved as much as 
$300 on a carload of this raw material. 


Alum. The American Writing’s laboratory has 
made it possible to save $100,000 every year on this 
one item alone. And of course the less alum needed 
the better the paper. 


Research of this sort is the one thing that can pro- 


mote fair dealing in the paper industry. It is an old 
maxim that the buyer of goods must be on his guard. 
Yet without knowledge and information, the buyer is 
helpless under present conditions, because only the 
seller knows the exact qualities or value of the 
product. 


Through its research laboratory, the American 
Writing Paper Company is throwing light into dark 
corners—is tearing down this time-worn maxim—“ the 
buyer beware’”—by educating the buyers in paper 
quality and characteristics, and assuming full respon- 
sibility for its own product. 


How smooth is it? What is the 
finish? The Printer always asks 
these questions about a paper. 
But the eye and the sense of touch 
are not accurate, scientific 
gauges. In the laboratory of the 
American Writing Paper Com- 
pany this scientific instrument is 
used to determine exactly the finish 
for a given purpose. Then it be- 
comes possibe to compare the paper 
producea in a mill with this stana- 
ard adopted. 


PAPER COMPANY 


PAPERS— COVER PAPERS—PAPETERIES—TECHNICAL PAPERS—SPECIALTIES 
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iverdale—13c 


The economy cover for large editions 


ORE and more business men 
are using direct-by-mail adver- 
tising. They realize its increas- 

ing importance in any well-organized 
sales campaign. 

This means that every year printers 
are turning out more catalogs, booklets, 
folders, broadsides. 

More than ever they know the need 
of a distinctive cover stock at a modest 
price. 

Eagle A Riverdale cover paper was 
made specifically to meet this need. 
Our sales force, our research depart- 
ment, our engineers, our paper makers, 
all combined to make it @ real cover 
paper at a low price. 

Eagle A Riverdale cover is unexcelled 
as a background for attractive cover 
plates for large editions. 

Use Eagle A Riverdale cover paper 
for large edition catalogs, broadsides, 
pamphlets, booklets, price lists. Its 
moderate price, its good folding and 


printing qualities, its variety of finish 
and color have established its prestige. 
It is a trade-marked brand of recognized 
merit. 

Let us supply you with sample sheets 
for proving cover plates and testing its 
quality. Write today for your supply. 


Eagle A Riverdale Covers 

SIZES 

26 x 40—I00 

26 x 40—160 

23X33" 73 

23 X 33-117 
COLORS 

Gold Brown 

Blue Green 


Fawn Blue Granite 
Steel Gray Red 


FINISH 
Antique . 
Ripple. 
Linen. 
Crash . 
Hand Made 


in stock at mill 


to order from mill 
«“ “ce “ ae 

















TERMARK 
OF EXCELLENCE 


Eagle A line of 
Cover Papers 


° 


Herculean 
Elite 
Berkshire 
Arven 
Paradox 
Standard 
Riverdale 


These grades car- 
ried in a wide range 
of standard sizes, 
weights, colors and 
finishes adaptable to 
every commercial 
need. 


Prices and liberal 
samples for proving 
purposes supplied to 
printers on request. 








*Suggested re-sale prices to the printer: under 500: 1bs.—13%c lb.; over 500 Ibs.—18c lb. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
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If a salesman knows the technical facts 
behind the manufacture of a paper, he 
can tell the buyer EXACTLY what 
can be expected of it. Above is shown 
one of the methods used in the Amer- 
ican Wriling’s Research Laboratory 
to standardize quality and value. It 
is a special kind of electric light which 
reproduces daylight conditions and 
makes possible matching samples for 
color late in the afternoon or at night. 


Chevron Bo 


" Ss 


A new paper made possible by large-scale production, 


basic costs, and scientific management 


HEVRON Bond is a new 

high-grade paper made in 
volume and marketed at a 
volume price—29c in case lots. 
Large-scale production, basic 
costs, and scientific management 
make this new value possible. 


Chevron Bond will lie flat on 
the press. 


It is adapted to offset print- 
ing, as well as for letter-press 
printing. 

The specifications of this new 
bond were settled upon by care- 
ful research in our laboratory. 
Small hand sheets were first made 
with experimental apparatus. 
When these sheets had been care- 
fully tested,a quantity of the paper 
was made in the mill and the 


quality again thoroughly tested 
in the laboratory. 


Specimens were then sent to 
scores of printers and lithogra- 
phers to be tested under con- 
ditions of actual use. 

Our own tests, therefore, 
combined with the experience of 
practical printers and lithogra- 
phers, prove that Chevron Bond 
is right. 

Our folder of Chevron Bond 
standard sizes contains samples 
of the 17 wasteless sizes and 
shapes into which Chevron Bond 
17x22” or 22x34” cuts. This 
folder will aid you in serving 
your customers efficiently. If 
your copy of this folder has not 
yet reached you, write for it 
today. 


*For prices west of the Mississippi River consult your dealer. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 


EAGLE A BON 




















nd—29%c 





List of Eagle A 
Bond Papers 


Coupon 
Archive 
Agawam 
Government- 
Old Hempstead 
Persian 
Roman 
Hickory 
Contract 
Rival 

Japan 
Spartan 
Bankers 
ndenture 
Standard 
Vendome 
Debenture 
Security Trust 
Assurance 
Victory 
Airpost 
CHEVRON 
Gloria 
Quality 
Revenue 





Derby 
Acceptance 
Norman 
Option . 
Freedom 


Bond D’ Aigle 
Shado-craft Papers 
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RY it WE one, - 


Scientific accuracy is the basis of a salesman’s 
promises to a buyer of paper. This instrument, 
used in the laboratory of the American W riting 
PaperCompany,measures the amount of lightthat 
passes through a sample of paper. The opacity 
and color of the paper are determined in this way. 








Airpost Bond—3234c’ 


Laboratory experimentation, waste-saving methods 
of manufacture, and large-scale production 
make this value possible 


IRPOST BOND was frst 
made in our laboratory! 
Careful research determined 
what materials and processes to 
use. Then, under the control 
of our technical experts, small 
hand sheets were made. The 
processes were carefully ob- 
served, the sheets thoroughly 
tested. Causes of defects were 
eliminated, improved methods 
discovered. The paper was then 
made on a commercial scale but 
still under the observing eyes 
of our trained experts. 
Finally, specimens were sent 
to many printers and lithog- 


raphers and submitted to the 
tests of actual use. 

Scientists, practical printers, 
and lithographers agree that 
Airpost is right. 

The waste-saving methods of 
scientific manufacture and the 
economy of large-scale produc- 
tion permit us to offer Airpost 
Bond at a normal price to 
printers of 3234 centsin case lots. 

We have prepared a folder 
which contains the standard sizes 
into which Airpost Bond 22x34 
may be cut without wastage. 
Your salesman will find this 
very useful. Send for it today. 


*For prices west of the Mississippi River consult your dealer. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 


EAGLE A B 














List of Eagle A 
Bond Papers 


Coupon 
Archive 
Agawam 
Government 
Old Hempstead 
Persian 
Roman 
Hickory 
Contract 
Rival 

Japan 
Spartan 
Bankers 
Indenture 
Standard 
Vendome 
Debenture 
Security Trust 
Assurance 
Victory 
AIRPOST 


Acceptance 
Norman 
Option 
Freedom 


Bond D’ Aigle 
Shado-craft Papers 
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Acceptance Bond—27"c 


E determined to produce 
bond papers, as well as 
letter-press papers, which would 
be— 
EXCELLENT in printing qualities 
ADAPTED to offset printing 
SOLD at medium price 
COMPARABLE to papers costing 
more 


Acceptance Bond is one of the 
papers which our experimenta- 
tion developed. It is a bond 
paper, adapted to offset printing 
and letter-press, offered at a 
medium price. 


Our waste-saving methods of 
manufacture and the economy of 
large-scale production permit us 


*For prices west of the Mississippi River consult your dealer. 


to offer it at the normal price to 
printers—27 4c in case lots. We 
recommend Acceptance Bond for 
business stationery, for circular 
letters describing higher grade 
merchandise and service, for 
ofice forms requiring much 


handling. 


Acceptance Bond is stocked in 
white only, but will be supplied 
in color on order. It is supplied 
in sizes 17 X 22 and 22 x 34, the 
weights being respectively, 16, 
20, 24, and 32, 40, 48. 

Write today for our Accep- 
tance Bond Standard Sizes 
Folder. Your salesmen will find 
it very useful. 


Salesmen’s promises reflect factory con- 
ditions. If manufacturing processes are 
nol exact, the salesman can talk merely 
in gencralilies. Above is shown one of the 
methods used inthe American Wriling’s 
Research Laboratory to standardize qual- 
ity and value. It consists in throwing 
on the screen microphotographic slides 
of raw materials, finished paper, and 
paper in various stages of manufacture. 








List of Eagle A 
Bond Papers 


Coupon 
Archive 
Agawam 
Government 
Old Hempstead 
Persian 
Roman 
Hickory 
Contract 

Rival 

Japan 
Spartan 
Vendome 
Bankers 
Indenture 
Standard 
Debenture 
Security Trust 
Assurance 
Victory 
Airpost 
Chevron 
Gloria 

Quality 
Revenue 
Derby 
ACCEPTANCE 
Norman 
Option 
Freedom 


Bond D’ Aigle: 
Shado-craft Papers 
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The economic position of the 
paper merchant in the 
printing industry 


Report No. 1 of series on the present-day relationship 
between Paper Merchant, Paper Mill, Printer * and Buyer 


r \HE item of paper constitutes between 30% and 40% of the cost 


of the average printing job. Millions of dollars’ worth of paper 
is sold to Printers annually through Paper Merchants. 


Why is this vast volume of business conducted through Paper Mer- 
chants? Why doesn’t paper go direct from the mills to the Printer? Can 
Paper Merchants render any service that individual mills cannot render? 


It is the purpose of this series of talks to take up briefly these questions. 


Does distribution through Paper Merchants really cost more ? 


Let us consider for a moment what would be the situation if there were 
no Paper Merchants, if paper went direct from the individual mill to the 
Printer. 

Every mill making a limited number of products would have to create 
an elaborate distributing and selling force. The expense would have to be 
borne by a few products, the fewer the products the greater percentage of 
expense each would have to carry. Consequently no individual mill 
producing a small number of lines could sell direct without materially 

increasing the cost of each of its products. 


On the other hand, the economic position of the Paper Mer- 
chant is sound largely because of the many products he carries. 
He can distribute the selling cost over a number of items, every 
one of which carries but a very small percentage of the entire 


AMERICAN WRITING 
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The Paper Merchants of the 
country carry millions of dollars’ 
worth of stock, No Printer need 
tie his money up in this way. 
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selling cost. Thus the Paper Merchant renders excellent service in giving 
the Printer a number of items from which to select—a service that would 
be impossible for an individual mill with a restricted line of products. 


Packing and Shipping 

Take the matter of packing, which, next to selling, is probably the 
largest expense in the cost of distribution. In selling to the Paper 
Merchants the mill sells in standard size cases. In selling small orders to 
the Printer, the individual mill cannot do this economically. Yet the 
Paper Merchant can reduce this selling expense to the retailer by packing 
a large number of small items together. 

The same is true of transportation. The Paper Merchant can send 
a wagon-load of miscellaneous items to the Printer for but little more 
expense than the cost for an individual mill to send only one of the items. 










A Suggestion to Printers 
The conclusion is obvious. The Paper Merchant is the most economical 
distributor of paper. 
To all Printers, the American Writing Paper Company makes the 
following recommendations: 


Work with your Paper Merchant. 
Do not place every order with a different firm. 
Select your Paper Merchant on the basis of service, 
and then maintain a permanent business relationship 
with him. 
The remaining articles in this series will appear 
monthly in this publication. Each one will take up the 
problem of the Paper Merchant from another angle. 














*NOTE.—In general where the term ‘‘Printer’’ is used it refers not only 
to the commercial printer, but also to the offset printer, the lithographer, and 
the engraver. 


PAPER COMPANY 


PAPERS—COVER PAPERS—PAPETERIES—TECHNICAL PAPERS—SPECIALTIES 
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Have You Seen 
the New 
“PAPER & INK"? 


(With which is incorporated ‘‘Paper & Type’’) 


for The Buyer of paper and printing and litho- 
graphing, but of vital interest to everybody who 
wants to see exemplification of progress in the 
printed product. 

It is executed by a new Lithographic process 
that yields wonderful results, printing color work 
at high speed. Full of ACTUAL SAMPLES of 
various papers and inks, all of which are named. 
Sent out by parcel post. 

An absolutely unique monthly magazine of a hundred 
pages, the sight of which will open your eyes. You should 
subscribe now. Until April first, $3 a year (any number of 
years may be covered thus)—after that, $5 a year. 

FREE SERVICE TO PRINTERS: Our plan lets you print samples 
of your work for display herein, with paper and inks FURNISHED BY 
US. Write for particulars. This co-operation is without charge to you. 
Advertising rate displacing former figures: 
$75 a page; $45 half page; 
$25 quarter page. 


Address : 


“PAPER & INK” 


Frank O. Sullivan, Advertising Director 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 




















Superior Craftsman 
Wanted 


ROGRESSIVE printing concern with own 

Service Department needs several high-class 
men to take care of increase in business. The 
organization of this company is exceptional and 
it offers attractive openings to men who can 
measure up to the ideals of its personnel. 


We need a compositor who is accustomed to co-operating 
in producing layouts of an artistic nature for books, 
booklets, folders and other advertising literature—a crafts- 
man who is an artist in his line. 


Cylinder and platen pressmen; these men must be 
masters of finest half-tone make-readies, and experts in 
colorwork. They should also be capable of taking charge 
of their departments, if necessary. 

We need an artist of exceptional ability in producing 
ideas and making finished drawings. He will be able to take 
charge of the art planning department. This department, 
in co-operation with the copy department, must originate 
and produce exceptionally attractive covers, title pages or 
other advertising literature. 

To these men we can offer positions which will be per- 
manent and extremely profitable. 


When you write, give full details as to experience, past 
connections and present location. All communications will 
be confidential. 


Rochester Bureau of Printing 


Glenny Building Rochester, New York 




















PerfectionSaw and Trimmer 
for Composing 9.» 
Rooms — 


Model No. 2 
$140 
Model No. 3 
$250 


CThey Saw and CTrim— 


Linotype Slugs 
Electrotypes 
Stereotypes 
Wood Furniture 
Wood Reglet 
Leads and Slugs 


Clo Point System 
alan: 





Write our nearest branch house 
for descriptive folder 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Makers of Superior Specialties for Printers 


Chicago Washington Dallas Saint Louis 
Kansas City Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 


NOW READY 
A NEW LINE OF 
BOND BLANKS 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


STOCK CERTIFICATES 
MORTGAGE NOTES, BONDS 


BOUND AND LOOSE-LEAF 
CORPORATION RECORD BOOKS 


QUALITY ART BLOTTERS 
CALENDAR-CARDS 
MAILING-CARDS 
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“Checks are 
money” 


' 
SAFETY 


The logical 


choice 


Just as coated paper is the logical choice for 
a fine half-tone job, so is National Safety Paper 
the logical paper for your customer’s checks. 

This safety paper protects every part of a 
check — amount, payee, date and endorse- 
ments— by exposing with a glaring white 
spot an alteration with acid, eraser or knife. 


Write for our book 
“‘The Protection of Checks’’ 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway New York 











































— Work 
at a Fast Pace 


Accuracy of form lineup is of paramount importance if you are to 
reduce labor costs in your pressroom. And if you can get this accu- 
racy, combined with speedy production, you have an ideal condition. 


The Hancock 
Perfecting Lineup Machine 


will do more. It will give you this desirable condition and relieve 
your men for other work, because more forms can be lined up on 
the Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine in an hour than can be 
lined up in a day by hand. 











itis your eyes and mind open. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


These machines are sold under our positive guarantee against 
imperfections in the material and workmanship. 

That they will line up strike sheets accurately and in less time 
than —- can be lined up by hand. 


If you can not get this machine through your dealer, 
order direct. 


Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine Co. 


Lynn, Massachusetts 
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AITHFUL adherence to 

the principles of manufac- 
turing Inks that are ground in 
the most careful and vigilant 
manner, the best varnishes 
and materials, and approved 
by competent ink-makers and 
chemists. | 


Our Ink business has been 
built upon these fundamentals 
—our prices based on a thor- 

ough cost system. 


a 





The 
FUCHS & LANG MFG. Co. 


119 West 40th Street 
New York 
142 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 
Factories: Rutherford, N.J. 


120 West Illinois Street | 
| 
| 

Jonsniidbieiadaiaides — + =e 


Chicago 
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What do you look for— 


When you buy thin paper for invoice blanks 
and other printed manifold forms, lists and 
records; or for copies of letters, reports, and 
other business papers? 


Quality, Economy, or Service? 


You will find them all— 


HIGH QUALITY 

TRUE ECONOMY 

GOOD SERVICE 
IN 


Esleeck’s Thin Papers 


They are sold by leading jobbers. 
Ask Dept. B for samples. 


ESLEECK MFG. COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 
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Start Your Presses on Time HoeryJob Out on Time 
is is only possible if your cutter knife is always sharp. 


0e- “" SINSTANTO” 
AoeLga/ PAPER-KNIFE SHARPENER 


The National Cleaner and Type Wash handy and you'll not be delayed with a dull knife just when the rush 
- job comes through. A fewstrokes over the dull knife 
Keeps the pores of rollers clean. Gives them more and you are ready for a quick, clean job of cutting. 


weather resistance, and does not allow them to harden. Price, $2 Postpaid. Special Oilstones, 35c. 


Gives a clean, quick start on the day er Trae ae, is 
: W.JACKSON & CO.., Dept. A, L- 
Ask your dealer, or write 295 


TT ATT 
La Salle St., au 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio curcaco,| Ae? YA - 
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BARRETT GUMMED SEALS 


Barrett Gummed Seals are 
THIS IS THE made of non-curling fish 
AEA: Summed stock of fast colors, 


especially prepared for this 
“id ~ i p 4 S| purpose. Carried in stock in 


F SOM aH 7 
an pO ote aA so ” Von Ur-\ Gy b 4 3 L 
THRE SE oe ore ee ra SPEARS 
2 " AND SHAPE BLUE-- RED--GREEN--G0 D 


MACHINERY FOR PRINTERS, BOOKBINDERS < 5 . . 
Shipped immediately in any 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PAPER MILLS 5 
= quantity and shape desired. Packed in bulk only. 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY ne 


DAYTON, OHIO 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, DALLAS THE BARRETT BINDERY ce 
SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON, PARIS, LYONS, STOCKHOLM STATIONERY AND LOOSELEAF MANUFACTURERS 
729 FEDERAL ST., CHICAGO = 


HAVANA, BUENOS AIRES. TORONTO. WINNIPEG 
FREE—ASK FOR COLOR AND SHAPE CHART 
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machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive proces 
Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. ® 
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This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show appreciable deterioration. 
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BETTER 
KIMBLEIZE 
NOW 


and be ready for the time when you have 
to watch the pennies like you used to. 











Current Only) 





(For Alternating 


S 
S 
3S 
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For Cylinder and 
Job Presses 


Consume current only in proportion to the speed 
of operation. For instance, every time you run 
a press at half its maximum speed you cut your 
current in two. 


With ordinary alternating current motors you 
consume the same amount of current at reduced 
speed that you do at maximum speed, because 
the ordinary way of reducing speed is to inter- 
pose resistance: like “putting on brakes.” 


KIMBLE 
Variable and Adjustable Speed 


MOTORS 


Give the feeder such flexible and accurate con- 
trol of speed that his confidence results in less 
waste of stock and less use of the throw-off. 





“Kimbleizing”’ 


also means Kimble Motors for your monotypes, 
folders, stitchers, cutters, ruling machines — for 
all your power-driven machinery. 





Let us figure with you on a complete plant 


equipment, or individual motors as needed. 





KIMBLE ELECTRIC Co. 
635 North Western Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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Leaders Since 1811 


SAMUEL JONES & Co. 


NEWARK 
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/ its Nore Cutting 


As soon as you see a 
gummed paper job come 
into the shop —think of 
Jones. It’s the famous 
name that means non- 
curling, non-caking, per- 
fect-printing gummed 
stock. 

Labels will neither curl 
nor cake together if they 
are printed on Jones Non- 
Curling Gummed Paper. 
Be sure to specify Jones 
the next time you order 
gummed paper. You will 
save time and money — 
so will your customer. 

Send for samples and 
prices. 


NEW JERSEY 
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Fill Your Warehouse 
to Capacity 


Get to the very top with a REVOLVATOR— 
with it only the ceiling limits storage capacity 
—one man can take it any place. 
There isa REVOLVATOR to suit the peculiar- 
ities of any kind of piling — it is made in nine 
models, operated by hand, motor and combi- 
nation hand and motor, all in both revolvable 
and non-revolvable types. 
Bulletin I-50 tells more. Send for t. 
REVOLVATOR CO. 


Sales Agents for N. Y. a volving 
Portable Elev. 


i] 313 Garfield Ave. deh J. 


REVOLVATOR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


2019-V 





A Trilateral Proposition 


THERE are three sides to the Cover Paper proposition which must be 
given careful consideration. 

YOUR SIDE: Is it suitable for the purpose contemplated? Is it made 
in the size, weight and color you require? Is the price within your 
apportionment? 

THE PRINTER’S SIDE: Is the stock one that prints, embosses and 
folds successfully? Is it carried by a near-by jobber? Is it a standardized 
paper that can be duplicated at any time, or merely sporadic production? 
THE PROSPECT’S SIDE: Is it an expensive paper? Is the quality and 
stability of the firm reflected in the character of its printed matter? Is 
the cover going to “stay with” the catalog as long as the catalog is in use? 


The satisfactory answer to most CoverPaper problems is “ Dexter’ s 
Princess.” You should have a Sample Book and an XTRA 
house organ. Please write for these on your business stationery. 





C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


Windsor Locks, Connecticut 





The 


Destructive Planer 
By HP. S. 


M*xY years ago in my younger days in 

the printing business, an elderly work. 
man said to me as I was industriously hammering 
a type form with planer and mallet, ‘ “Young man, 
do you know that more type is damaged on the 
stone than in the press?” 


The remark made a lasting impression on my mind and I have since seen jts 
truth proven on many occasions. I know of no detail of the job-printing business 
where so little judgment is shown by the average “ all-around ” printer as in planing 
down small forms. The excessive hammering of such forms seems to be a habit 
easily acquired. 


The printer imposes a letter-sheet circular of straight matter, lays on his planer, 
which may or may not be smooth and clean, and bangs away with the mallet, 
with possibly no serious damage to the type. 


His next form may be a script invitation or a form of widely spaced and light. 
faced letter. Upon this he goes through the same operation. Possibly he does 
realize that the two forms should not have precisely the same treatment, but he for. 
gets or never knew the wide difference in effect of a similar blow on the two kinds of 
forms. The result is seen in broken kerns and battered hair lines. 


I know from costly experience that this is a greater evil than it may at first 
thought appear, and I always dread to see a workman grasp his planer and mallet 
with a light form before him — if I paid for the type. 





The answer to the evil practice described by H. P. S. is a 
modern proof press with cylinder preserved at a uniform dis. 
tance from the bed and always impressing the type with uniform 
pressure, such as the Potter Proof Press and the Poco Proof Press — 
machines which noi only take better proof, but which pay for 
themselves in protecting type from the damage of mallet and planer, 


Hacker Manufacturing Company 
312 North May Street Chicago 





Rouse Products 


are 


Money Makers 


and 


Time Savers 


The Rouse Paper Lift supplies your feeder 
with a day’s run of stock at one loading. 
Result: at least 1,000 extra impressions a 
day —a clear profit for you. 


Rouse Register Hooks and Bases are the 
choice of the largest and most prosperous 
color printers, for reasons of efficiency, 
economy and durability. 


Rouse Job Sticks are unrivalled for accuracy 
and convenience. Instantly adjusted to picas 
and nonpareils, and most economical for the 
compositor. 

Send today for circulars 

describing these products. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago 
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» kinds of . 
and Fireproof, permanent, 
fed o vibrationless, practically 
I d t ° ] maintenance-free struc- 
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dis- 2 7 ° 
oak Buildings g Greater load carrying, capa- 
Press — city and reserve strength. 
pay for | 


planer, Means | Speed of construction and 


ry uninterrupted construction, 
regardless of season. 


| Well lighted, clean and 
healthful surroundings— 
helping, to make contented 
workers, who speed up 
production. 


First cost is practically the 
only cost. 


q Low insurance cost. 


You'll be interested in our 


new booklet “Mercantile and PORTLAND CEMENT 

Industrial Buildings of ASSOCIATION 

Concrete.’’ Just ask our OFFICES AT 

od nN nl S 

nearest District Office to se d GnichGd genaner ws 

you a copy. DENVER WASHINGTON 
KANSAS CITY YOR 
LOS ANGELES PARKERSBURG 
M KEE PITTSBURG 
MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, OR) 
D INES SALT LAKE CITY 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
HELENA 
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INGENUITY 


AND A THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE 

OF MECHANICAL POSSIBILITIES AND 

“TRICKS OF THE TRADE” ARE 

ESSENTIAL TO THE PRODUCTION 
OF PERFECT FACSIMILES. 


STERLING FACSIMILES ARE THE RE- 
SULT OF THIS KNOWLEDGE WHICH 
IS EVIDENT IN THE FINISHED PLATE. 


Process-Black and White-Ben Day-Line-Wax 
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Not that we particularly relish emergency 
work or are specially inviting it— but we are 
right here to say that we are not clock- 
watchers at the Western States. 


If your interests or your customers’ demand 
forced draft envelope production, we are ready 
to put three-shift pressure behind the job and 
deliver with a promptitude in marked contrast 
to the dilly-dallying independence that seems 
to be the fashion today. 


We make envelopes AFTER PRINTING, enabling you to run the 
sheets two to twenty up, at big economy over individual printing of stock 
envelopes. Ask for the profit story told in our new price list No. 16. 
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We Protect the Trade - 














Numbering 


WETTER isin: 


ALWAYS RELIABLE—ALL DEALERS 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


255-261 Classon Avenue BROOKLYN-NEW YORK, U. S. A. 








The PRACTICAL CHASE LOCK 


The Chase Lock with the Vise Grip 


This formidable device has brought a ray of sunshine to the pressman, for it 
saves him valuable time and also constant worry in locking forms on the 
cylinder press. A necessary device for the modern printing press. 

Write us for further particulars. 


H. E. FOSSENKEMPER & CO., Richmond, Indiana. 


















EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a dozen, postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 








Stock Certificates 


Over Four Hundred Designs. To be completed by 
Printing or Lithographing. 


ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 


MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS, 
45 Warren Street New York, N. Y. 











“THE HUMAN FIGURE’ 


By Joun H. VANDERPOEL 


is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construc- 
tion of every part of the human form is minutely described, and illustrated 
by 330 sketches and 54 full-page drawings. ‘‘ THE HUMAN FIGURE” 
is indispensable to the commercial artist, the student, or any one desiring 
a better knowledge of pictures than his untrained eye can afford. 


Price, $2.50; Postage, 10c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 








Plain Figures. Sturdy Make. 
In Satisfactory Service since 1879. 
Get our Bulletin 41. 





1165 DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Get This Hoff Combination 
Slitter and Perforator Attachment 


FOR YOUR CYLINDER PRESS 
Write today 


LESLIE D. HOFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Office 36 Yates Avenue, Newark, N. J. 








Corporations Organized 


in New York, including every expense, also complete 
corporation outfit, $64.50 
Specialists; Accounts collected everywhere. References furnished. 
EICHNER, 1545 Broadway, New York, Suite 201, Bryant 7745 
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| Catch Bad Letters 
the First Proof 











HIS is only possible with a thoroughly reliable proof 

press, strong enough to give a firm, even impression, 
and produce proofs so clear and sharp that every character 
is plainly shown. The Brower No. 2 Ball-Bearing Proof 
| Press is just sucha machine. It is strong and substantially 
dit Philadelphia Franklin —statesman, scientist, man —lives as | built, and with ordinary use will last a lifetime. The ball- 
building through truly today as a century and a half ago because | bearing feature (exclusive with the Brower) makes it easy to 


whose doors have he governed rather than was governed by the i z ‘ 
simple details that make life. His success was operate. You owe it to yourself to investigate the Brower. 


assured when he knew the meaning to himself 
message for us. and others of the word service. No obligation to explain it. Descriptive literature on request lo 


GATCHEL & MANNING, INC. A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


C.A STINSON, PRESIDENT 
Photo-éngravers 
Plientance Hal PHILADELPHIA 


233 W. Schiller Street, Chicago, Ill. 


S. COOKE PROPRIETARY, Lmt’d, Sole Agents for Australia. 























Gideon Automatic Register The Gideon Grippers 


(For Job Printing Presses) (For Platen Presses) 


























A Time Saver 
The gmpper hngers are set inscandy, with: 














(Patent Applied for.) 





Above is illustration of our automatic registering device. You Gideon Grippers, while comparatively new, are becoming a 
will observe it is simple, compact, and will prove its efficiency. world-wide necessity. They are made in two styles as shown, 
The features it possesses are as follows: having fingers and extensions as illustrated, all being interchange- 

able. The features of these grippers are: 

It brings a sheet imperfectly fed to the press to perfect register at 
bottom and side; it obviates the use of the throwoff ninety per cent; it 
saves the waste of stock; it permits a higher speed of the press; with 
it less skilled help can be used; it will save its cost every thirty days. 


They obviate the use of strings, rubber bands and otier time- 
consuming methods of keeping sheets from adhering to the form 
after impression and holding them flat on the tympan before. 


Fingers are adjustable up and down without the use of tools, 





Catalogue Folder, describing this and other appliances, on request. a pressure of the thumb and finger being sufficient to set. 
ad PRINTERS’ UTILITIES COMPANY (Not Inc.) 
plete Gideon Automatic Registers, Grippers, Vibrators 


and Roll-Feed Attachments for Platen Presses 


ji 208 WEST KINZIE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


at 7745 
seme aS 
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COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. Andrews 


HE author’s complete under- 

standing of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in 
obtaining satisfactory results in 
colorwork has enabled him to put 
into this book much of great prac- 
tical value. 


The thorough way in which the 
author treats the subject has been 
praised by authorities in all parts 
of the country. 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











CThe Reason Wh 


Perfection Metal-Remelting 
Furnaces are Superior— 


CThe outer shell conforms 
exactly to the shape of 
the inner pot, confining 
the flame close to the 
pot containing the 
metal, distributing the 
heat evenly, thereby 
melting the metal in the 
shortest possible time 
and with the greatest 
economy of fuel. 


Ask our nearest branch house 
to send circular show- 
ing the full line—there 
is a size and a style to 
suit you. 


— Brothers 
& Spindler 


Makers of Superior Specialties 
for Printers 
Chicago Washington,D.C. Dallas 


Kansas City Saint Louis 
Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 














What is this Job Worth? 


You, Mr. Printer, are asked this ques- 

tion over and over every day. How 

much of your time do you spend ‘‘figur- 
ing’’ to satisfy this question? 


The “7 in 1” Letterpress Labor Scale 
will give you the answer to the above question with abso- 
lute accuracy, in less than one-quarter of the time you 
now spend in answering it. 


The “7 in 1” Labor Scale, as its name implies, contains 
(in one amount) the selling price of seven different items 
that occur in every job of printing. They are: stock 
cutting, press lock up, press make ready, press run, ink, 
wrapping and delivery. 

To estimate the ordinary job of printing by the “7 in 1” 
Labor Scale requires but three items: stock, composition 
and “‘7 in 1.” Stock and composition you must compute, 
“7 in 1”’ instantly gives you the total of the other seven 
items, in any quantity, from one sheet to a million or more. 
I will send the ‘‘7 in 1”’ Labor Scale, prepaid, to any printer 
on request; use it for ten days, and if you are then able 
to get along without it, return same to me, or if you find 
it what I claim it to be, send me your check in payment. 
The “‘7 in 1” Labor Scale covers a range of work of all classes, 
and from the smallest Platen Press to the largest Cylinder. 


**7in 1°* Letterpress Scale, Platen Only, $2.50 
**7 in 1°’ Letterpress Labor Scale, Platen and 
Cylinder, $6.00 


M. A. HOWE, care Pioneer Bindery & Printing Co. 


Tacoma, Washington 








ook. OPAC: PPM 
BROS. & Co 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
NICKELTYPERS 


LEAD MOULD 
PROCESS 


512 SHERMAN ST. 
fed [Loy Nelo 
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American 


Model 30 
NUMBERING MACHINES 


5 Wheels $1622 6 Wheels $1820 


In stock and for sale by dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CoO. 


oe TCP CETTE CORT Oe 224-226 Shepherd Avenue 
RUT MNEs oo: /6'a nies Kivi wo a6 \wiehenaiaiaiasiaiaiace 123 West Madison Street 
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We Make in Our Complete Plant ADVENCE 


WOOD TYPE | | Hectic Glue Heaters 


Do you know 
(INCLUDING HEBREW) 


from Rock Maple, End-Grain. you can heat 


your glue with 


f .)) Vea, ELECTRICITY 
is eae ||| cheaper than 


with gas or 





(on Regular Standard Machines). 
steam ? 


CUTTING STICKS, REGLET, 
CHERRY FURNITURE. 


: es Let us tell you about our complete line 
And are in position to make immediate ship- ” ™ 


ments direct to printers. No middlemen, 
no traveling men. Highest possible quality. 


which most large binders are using and 


find a profitable investment. 





Real Buyers Ask for Catalog. Complete information on request to 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY The Advance Machinery Co. 
Delevan, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y. VAN WERT, OHIO 





























Proposals for Printing 


PROPOSALS FOR PRINTING are invited for the printing and furnishing of all blanks 
and printed matter, other than our official publication, to be used by this Society during 
the coming year; also for the furnishing of lodge regalia, pins, etc., for the year 1920. 
Detailed information, with specifications and conditions, will be furnished on application. 
Bids will be opened in May, 1920. 


SUPREME FOREST WOODMEN CIRCLE 


MARY E. LA ROCCA, Supreme Guardian W.O.W. Building, Omaha, Neb. 
DORA ALEXANDER TALLEY, Supreme Clerk 
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Better Catalogues at Less Cost 


Your hand-covered, side-stitched, paper-bound books are too costly because 
hand covering, when compared with machine work, is slow and expensive. 


A B Wi to bind these books is to gather the paper covers with the 
et t er ay sections, stitch and strip the back with a harmonious color 

of paper or cloth on the Brackett Stripping Machine. 

Wuy Not Boy an inexpensive machine that will produce ten 

to twenty times as much in an hour ? 

RESULTS in a better bound book with stitches and the back 

covered tightly. 


Money SAVED in labor and rent will more than recompense 
you within a short time for the investment. 











Why not write or 
send in samples of 
your complicated 
stripping? We will 
show you how to 
make a tremen- 

dous saving. 








It is an all-purpose machine which will strip 
end sheets, reinforce outer sections, make hinged 
covers, hinge maps, cover the backs of books 
34” to 1” thick and strip index sheets or any 
other stripping which is done by hand. 


BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO. 


TOPEKA, KAN. 










































5,000 Proofs 


In a Working Day 


Is a possibility on one 


Vandercook Composing-Room Cylinder 


It is an impossibility, as far as we can learn, on any other hand operated 
machine, no matter how many operators or how skilled the operators may be. 


“4 At R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, 30 final page proofs of each page of a great 
Evidence mail order catalogue were produced in one and one-half minutes. At W. F. Hall Printing 


Company, Chicago, 20 final page proofs were produced on a No. 17 Vandercook Composing-Room Cylinder in less 
than one minute. Two well practiced operators were required. All the proof presses used in the composing room 
of the Curtis Publishing Co. of Philadelphia, the world’s greatest magazine publishers, were built by Vandercook. 
We give no discounts to dealers, and you may wait a long time for a salesman to present our 
proposition to you. We can get the facts quick to you by mail. 


THE VANDERCOOK PRESS 


Originator and developer of the modern proof press 
559-565 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 


IF YOU KNOW of any Vandercook device that is not being properly handled, or for any other reason is not giving the best of service to the purchaser, 
LET US KNOW. We do not have to travel to “take orders,” but we do travel to scotch propaganda that might develop to the injury of all. 
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Printers and Lithographers 
of the U.S. 


HE National Association of Printing Ink Makers, composed 
| of a great majority of the printing ink manufacturers of the 

United States, desiring to acquaint printers with the causes 
governing the recent increases in prices of printing inks, calls to their 
attention the excessive advances in the cost of all materials entering 
into the manufacture of printing inks, namely, chemicals, dyestuffs, 
linseed oil, rosin, varnishes, dryers, and dry pigments; as well as 
labor, coal, containers, freight, and all overhead expenses. 


In the past, printing ink makers of this country have rendered 
great service to the printing fraternity as well as to the public 
through the activity of their research laboratories in finding new 
materials and adapting old materials to new purposes, thereby 
maintaining the cost of printing inks at exceptionally low figures as 


compared to other commodities. 


The continued increases, however, in the costs of these newer 
materials and the manufacture thereof have now necessitated an 
advance in the prices of many printing and lithographic inks. 


In making known this situation the National Association of 
Printing Ink Makers would like to assure the printers and lithog- 
raphers of this country that all its members will in the future, as 
they have in the past, bend all the efforts of their laboratories and 
factories to the bettering of their products and the maintenance 
of minimum costs consistent with a high and uniform quality. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Printing Buk Makers 
akicecaamaiianls 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Jw. PITT, 
Uprightgrain (Sci centsines 
Printing Base Systems 
25-27 STEUBEN STREET, BATH, N.Y. 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


Sample Roll sent on request 


Ye Sign of Quality INC. 


INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


Chicago NEW YORK Detroit 





























EMBOSSINE 


The Boss Quick-Drying Compound for Counter-Dies 
Complete instructions with each can. 
Costs 75c, plus 12c for postage. 


THE ALJO MFG. CO., Manufacturers and Sole Agents 
284-286 Pearl Street, New York City 














Ne avanan a wt cen ome 


WHILE-U-WAIT 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits i 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 
THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., _ ~~? City 
Se EE Ee ee ee ee 


PLATEN-PRESS MACHINISTS 


OUR SPECIALTY—The repairing and rebuilding of 
Colt’s Armory, Laureate and Universal Presses. 


Acetylene Welding a specialty. 


GUS RAMSAIER CO., Inc. New York city 


Telephone 
Worth 9059 
































CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains i in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


New York Office: 21-23 Rose Street. Works: Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 


Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Edition Bookbinders 


412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago Phone Main 4928 























There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 


MR. UP-TO-DATE PRINTER: 


SAVE 


TIME! 
TROUBLE! 
MONEY! 


THE TYPOGRAPHY 


of ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 


Printer on the work.”’ 
Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.10 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. Dorman Co. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 





A SORTS CASTER OPERATED ENTIRELY 
BY HAND—CASTING TYPE AND CUTS 
UP TO 6x9 PICAS. 

Write us about our free trial offer. 
Taylor Hand Adjustable Mold Co. 
34 Barclay Street, New York City 
Agents Wanted 














METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230N.ClintonSt. World Building 
Chicago New York 














We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 
Pencil and Pen 

Carbons 


for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 








WOODTIPE 


THE BEST 


AND 


CHEAPEST 


IN THE 


MARKET 
Write for Sample Sheet. 


Expert Makers: 


AMERICAN WOOD TYPE CO. 
302 McDougal St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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A Sturdy Mailing Machine 


—yet weighs only HE New Wing Aluminum 
two pounds Mailer is the strongest in 
lasting qualities, because the 
frame is cast in one piece of 
solid aluminum, thus eliminat- 
ing parts which easily wear 
out. On account of its light 
weight (only two pounds) the 
operator can work at higher 
speed without tiring. 
Complete particulars from 


Chauncey Wing’s Sons 
Greenfield, Mass. 











The STAR 


The Only Stick That 
Is Always Accurate 


The Star is the only composing stick that does 
not lose its accuracy by wear when in use. The 
knee is held securely at both ends by two series 
of hardened V-shaped projections in knee which 
fit into V-shaped grooves in bottom of stick. 


Get The Star from your nearest supply house. 


The Eagle Engineering Company 


Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
































The FORT-IFIED 


Electric Pot Heater 


The Fort-ified Electric Pot 
Heater is made for use upon 
Linotypes, Intertypes, Lino- 
graphs and Monotypes. 

We simply convert your 
gas pot into an electric pot, 
saving the loss of your old 
gas pot. This makes it inter- 
changeable, allowing you in 
case of emergency to revert 
to gas until the emergency 
has passed. 

We allow a ten days’ trial, 
which gives you ample time 
in which to make sufficient 
tests to prove our asser- 
tion that we have the BEST 

electric pot upon the market today. 
Write for our late illustrated booklet which is 
now ready for distribution. Address 


Fort-ified Manufacturing Company 
807 Walnut St., Kansas City, Missouri 














A recent purchaser of 
a Mohr Lino-Saw said: 
‘**We consider it the 
greatest time-saver in 
our composing room,” 
and then ordered two 
more machines. 


If you are a printer or 
publisher and have ad 
or odd-measure ma- 
chine composition to 
do, the Mohr Lino-Saw 
will interest you. 


May we send you full 
particulars? 


MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 
513-515 West Monroe Street, Chicago 














THE SCOPE of the WORK 


of these Machines Will Surprise You 


The Do-More Auto- 
matic Embosser 
A compact, complete unit 
that turns out the highest 
quality embossing at a very 
low cost. Simple and easy 
of operation. Convenient 
and as fast as the press. 
Electrically operated with 
socket arrangement. Auto- 
matically grips, powders, 
dusts and embosses. The Typo-Embosser 


They Are Successfully 
Meeting an Increasing 





The Automatic Card 
Press has demonstrated to 
many its profitable operation 
on card printing. Enables 
the printer to throw out 
small jobs at the cost of 
the stock. 6000 clear im- 
pressions an hour. Hand or 
, power. 


TheTypo-Embossing Machine that enables the printer to obtain embossed and engraved effectson 
stock up tol 2inches wide with double heater. Write for our booklet No. 10 explaining and illustrating fully. 


siti Automatic Printing Devices Co. tite 


The Do-More Automatic S. B. Feuerstein Co. Patentees and Manufacturers 


for exclusive The Automatic 


Process Embosser Chicago Second and Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. agencies Card Printing Machine 
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Customers Measure Printers 
By the Work They Turn Out—by the Goods They Sell 


When a printer sells 
PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 


he establishes himself as a high- 
grade concern, because these 
cards are the highest grade the 
world knows, and because high- 
grade people use them—will use 
no others. There is more profit 
to the printer, because he satis- 
fies his customers, and a satis- 
fied customer is alw ays a trade- 
bringer—a trade-builder. 





A arance of Our Neat 
o"erde in Case 


OTEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA 
FISHER BUILOING® 
erry CHICAGO 


Send for semples and pricestoday. Prove your class and improve your profits. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. E**zblishea 


Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 














JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 

















Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 





























AMSTUTZ HAND-BOOK 
OF PHOTOENGRAVING 





AN ENLARGEMENT 
OF AND REVISION OF 
JENKINS’ MANUAL OF 
PHOTOENGRAVING 


N. $8. AMSTUTZ 





With supplementary chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half-tone Color-work. By Frederick E. Ives and Stephen H. Horgan 





This is the most comprehensive and practical work on this subject ever 


published, and has received the endorsement of leadin3, men in the craft 


Postage, 10 
cents extra 


Price, $3.00 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 























IMPOSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 





Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while 
illustrations, its principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the 
fundamental principles underlying imposition. The work gets down 
to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough explanations of 
regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the 
subjects discussed and explained are these: 


Forms for Platen Press 
Four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms 
Folder Forms 
Twelve-page Forms 
Sixteen page Forms 
Eighteen-page Forms 


Twenty-page Forms 

Twenty-four-page Forms 

Thirty-two-page Forms 

Thirty-six-page Forms 

Imposition for Folding Machines— 
Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Folders, Brown Folders. 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.25. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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What Do You Know 
About Envelopes ? 


VERY comprehensive Style Chart of 
special envelopes prepared by the 








If You Printers Knew 
That 


Ontario Company is now ready for distribu- ja ; 
tion. It shows over sixty styles and is of supreme 

material assistance in selecting the proper 

style envelope for any particular use. FLEXIBLE TABBING COMPOSI- 


TION IS MORE ECONOMICAL AND 
Sent free on request to printers, advertisers and agencies. EFFICIENT; 


That YOU can buy it for no more than 

Ontario Company inferior brands; 

Makers of Better Envelopes That YOUR MEN will appreciate its easy 
—— 412 Orleans Street - Chicago and even-spreading qualities, its lack 
Chicago ileal lanai of offensive odor and the absence of in- 

flammable ingredients; 

That YOUR CUSTOMERS appreciate pads 
which will not break in cold weather 
and become sticky in warm weather, in 
which the strength of the glue film will 
withstand the severest usage; 

THAT ALL THESE SUPERIOR QUAL- 
ITIES ARE ABSOLUTELY GUAR- 
ANTEED— 


You would inevitably join the ranks of 
enthusiastic and exclusive users. 


supreme and, 


FLEXIBLE TABBING COMPOSITION 
may be bought in red, white or natural 
, , (amber) color, in 5, 10 and 25 pound pails, 
A jet B LACK INK, suit- at 37c, 36c and 35c per pound respectively. 
able for the highest class Terms 2% 10 days, 30 days net. (It is also 


of printing. Does away put up in larger packages. Ask for special 
quantity prices.) Send trial order to 


























with offset. 


THE LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE CO. 
703-709 West Fulton Street Chicago, U.S. A. 


TRIAL ORDER BLANK 


The Layton Elastic Glue Co., 
703-709 W, Fulton Street, Chicago, U.S. A.: 


Please ship, subject to our approval, a..............pound pail of.............. 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, INC. ee Flexible Tabbing Composition at 
New York Chicago Name 


Address. 
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Practical and 
Authoritative 
Information 
about— 


Punctuation, Capitalization, Style, Marked 
Proof, Corrected Proof, Proofreaders’ Marks, 
Make-up of a Book, Imposition and Sizes of 
Books, Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf, Type 
Standard, Number of Words in a Square Inch, 
Relative Sizes of Type, Explanation of the 
Point System, Weight of Leads Required for 
Any Work, Number of Leads to the Pound, 
To Print Consecutive Numbers, To Prevent 
Coated Paper from Peeling, Engraving and 
Illustrating, Standard Trade Terms for En- 
gravers, Definitions of the Principal Technical 
Terms Used in Fine Bookbinding, Relative 
Values of Bindings, Directions for Securing 
Copyright, Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Pa- 
pers, Sizes of Ruled Paper, Regular Envelope 
Sizes, Standard Sizes of Newspapers, Leads 
for Newspapers, Newspaper Measurement, 
Imposition of Forms. 


all for 50c 


The new and completely revised edition of 
the Vest Pocket MANUAL OF PRINTING 
contains all this information. 


This little book fulfills the great need of a 
technical reference book of convenient size and 
form, and no pains have been spared to make 
it comprehensive and accurate but still brief. 
The greatest care has been taken throughout 
to include matter of utility only and to reject 
the obsolete and trivial, so that the work in 
fulfilling its purpose will not encroach upon 
the preserves of the regular text-book. 








It is invaluable to all printers and their 
customers, 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 





Here’s a book you 
ought to have. 


BUILDING AND ADVER- 
TISING A PRINTING 
BUSINESS, by H. H. Stalker, 
treats of methods of improv- 
ing the quality of output and 
turnover, and gives sugges- 
tive advertisements for printers. 
It will prove a source of in- 
spiration and practical worth 
to every one who reads it. 


Sent postpaid anywhere 
for $1.05 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 





























Found! 


A Real Copy-Fitting System 


THE DEINZER SYSTEM 
“*Makes the space fit the copy 
and the copy fit the space.” 


TAKES THE CHANCE OUT OF DETER- 
MINING the space a given amount of copy 
will fill in any given size or style of type. Saves 
time wasted in composition by eliminating re- 
setting on Linotype and Monotype or by Hand. 


Equally as Valuable and Essential to 
Advertising Writers and Layout Men 


Send for FREE descriptive folder. It tells you all the 
many ways in which it can save you time, trouble and 
money. You can easily save its cost on one small job. 


Write today 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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SKIPPING WHEELS can be inserted in 


| American Numbering Machines 


eee you to print checks or other A layout of jobs **2,”" **3,"* **4,"* and “5° on is shown below 
numbered forms two or more on a page. 
° ° ee OB 2 ON aN OB 3 ON 

With the American Model 30 or 31 it is oe a No.1 Ship Wheels Ne. : 
necessary only to insert a skipping unit Skipping 2 Skipping 3 os = 
wheel, skipping the desired number. Write 
for information and we will show you how. JOB 5 ON : No. 


: JOB 4 ON 
SkipWheels : Skip Wheels = 


American Numbering Machine Co. Sipping s Skipping Ne. 
220-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. No. 











-3 










































































THE MSGRATH ENGRAVING CO. 


EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 


\S 
5501S. LA SALLE ST \ TELEPHONE 
CHICAGO HARRISON 6245 
fu 











ENGRAVING ELECTROTYPING 


PROCESS COLOR PLATES 
Perfect, economical and durable. A practical register block. 
Address 


UNIQUE STEEL BLOCK CO. 


Waverly, N. Y. 


























Profit-Producing 
Printing Papers 





Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 
C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


710 S. Clark St., Chicago 


























MORGAN EXPANSION_ROLLER TRUCKS | A Perfect Register 


—FOR— ‘ 
; nr 
JOB Poor Register Eliminate 





The only practical device on the market for 
the equalization of roller diameters. 


. Perfect Register with 
What $18.00 Will Buy RESSES SS 
= 1 set Trucks 8x12 press tm . 
1 set Trucks 10x 15 press = ( nme) Colorwork Registered to 
2doz. extra Rubbers for each size— ‘ul the Dot. 
two years’ supply. 1 


Waurika, Okla., Dec. 3, 1919. F = 
Please send us two sets of tires Price, $3.50 
for sonrs C.& ti press. seat } (Patented 
months’ use with one set o' i 
tires on almost constant running The Cowan Registering Side Guide 


proves the Morgan Expansion : 
way to be a good one, as well PBilMintensns onan : For All Makes of Job-Presses 
as noiseless. x wn 




















WaurikKA NEws-DEMOCRAT SS Price Soon Saved by Non-use of Throw-off, Saving Time and Paper 


ASK YOUR DEALER MIQ)RGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO., 6552 Hollywood Boul., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A B k f — by JouN S. THOMPSON 
OO or Author of — 


“History of Composing Machines’ 
“Correct Keyboard Fingering” 
and other works. 





THE MECHANISM 
OTYPE 


BY JUHN S, THOMPSON] 





280 pages; illustrated ; handy pocket | 


€ & 
Machinists—[ii i mes 
“The Mechanism of the Linotype’ 
YP 


| 
| First published in Tae INLAND Printer under the title, “The 
Machinist and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text- 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) 
edition embodies the late improvements in the linotype, and 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 
tested and found gcod. Order your copy today—it is insur- 
ance against costly = 


delaysand accidents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


Over 10,000 in use. (Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 





































CONTENTS: 
Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 
bler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 
Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
First Elevator; Second Elevator Trans- 
fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 
Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; 
Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas 
Governor; How to Make Changes; The 
Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; 
Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 
Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 
Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
teen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nine- 
teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of 
Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 
Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 
Removingand Replacing Parts; Causes 
for Defective Matrices; Things You 
Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 




















Pay at $32.50 Per Week. 

































































13} 8.80] 36] 24.87] % |$0.25 time and one-half — up to nine hours. 
14 9.47} 35] 23,69 
18; 10.15] 34] 23.02 
16; 10.83] 33) 22.34 
17) #11.51] 32) 21.66 
18; 12.18; 831] 20.98 
19} 12.86] 30; 20.31 
20; 13.54] 29; 19.638 
21; 14.21] 28; 18.95 
22; 14.89] 27| 18.28 
23| 15.67| 26| 17.60 
24; 16.25) 25) 16.92 


Copyright, 1918, by George H. Benedict 
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The Mistakes in the Pay-roll 


come from figuring, the lost time and the overtime. 


setlalsasol secs] Dbenedict’s Wage Tables 


1 

2 1.35 | 47] 31.82 . 

3] 2.03] 46/ 31.14 iz 7 For a 48-Hour Week 

= vos 48 oo aa _ Se An entirely different pay-roll Calculator —are the best time 

- - : and money savers ever offered for makin? up pay-rolls. 

6 4.06 | 43; 29.11] 30 .33 ° : 

7| 4.731 421 a8 431 361 30 They are more convenient than a book, cover more fractions 

sl 6.411] 411 a7.761 401 46 of time and rates of pay than any other wage tables. 

9| 6.09| 40| 27.08] 45|  .50 A simple loose-leaf device consisting, of 48 cards, 214 x 4 
10| 6.77| 39] 26.40| 50| .66 inches, printed in two colors, coverin?, 96 rates of wages, from 
11| 7.44| 38| 26.72] 65| .62 $3.00 to $50.00 per week, and givin’ the amount due for five 
12| 8.12] 37] 25.05] Hours Overtime or six minute periods to a full week, and for overtime — at 


.50 Only one rate of pay can be seen at atime. Mistakes are 

75 practically impossible. Select the few rates necessary for your 
1.01 pay-roll and you have a pay-roll calculator— condensed to the 
2.03 limit of usefulness with nothing, wanting. 


Put up in a neat case. PRICE, $2.00. Send your order to 
3.08 THE INLAND PRINTER 


7.10 632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOTE—Because of the increases recently granted you will find difficulty in using 
9.14 the average wage scale. BENEDICT’S WAGE TABLES cover the new problem and no 
printer or any one figuring wages at the present scale can afford to be without them. 
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1X YEARS AGO the advertiser signed 
a contract for space 

with a sigh. He was gambling and he knew it. 
He suspected that often the dice were loaded and that 


he would not get the circulation for which he was paying. 






Today he buys advertising space with the same cer- 
tainty that he buys any other commodity. It is measured just 
as surely as the coal for his furnace is measured. 





The measuring machine is the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and the A. B. C. report on a publication is his 
certificate from an impartial weighmaster. 






The best publications in the country supply A. B. C. 


reports to their advertisers. 








The Inland Printer is one of that honorable company. 


























<this *122 boo 


Sehr is a thorough treatise on the 
Fe principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 



































It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 


















@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 
of work—is constructively determined. It gives him 
“reasons.” He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or “‘why”’ it is bad, 
and improve it. Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 
price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 
illustrated in this $1.25 book. Why should you pay more? 


Know “WHY’’ and you’ll know ‘“‘“HOW’”’ 


i 
' 
i 
t 
t 
Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore x 
i 
i 
| 
t 
' 
i 

























Book Department 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, II. 


Here’s my $1.25; send *“‘Design & Color in Printing”’ to 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A 


Handbook (4 
for ) 


Pressmen 











138 pages. 


Size, 53x73. 


Cloth. 
Price, $2. 
Postage, 


10c extra. 


A COMPLETE working manual wherein the 
pressmen will find genuine aid in their efforts 
toward perfecting themselves in their chosen voca- 
tion. New methods are clearly described, particu- 
lar attention being given to the proper care and 
use of machinery and apparatus in the pressroom. 

CONTENTS: Putting the Press in Condition; Adjusting Bed 
Movement; Cylinder Adjustments; Register Rack and Segment; 
Grippers; Side‘and End Guides; Setting the Rollers; Putting the 
Form to Press; Making Ready; Underlaying; Overlaying; Mark- 
ing Out; Vignetted Half-tones; Ready to Run; During the Run; 
Quick Make- ready; Composition Rollers; Close Register Work: 


Colorwork; Papers ‘and Inks; Electricity and How to Eliminate Its 
Pressroom System; The Pressman; The Feeder; A Few Don'ts. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
(Book Dept.) 








632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 

















Part I.—Paper Rulings. 
73 pages; 22 illustrations: 
price, $1.25; postage, 10 
cents extra. 


ParT II.— Pamphlet 
Binding, Crimping and 
Quarter Binding. 

110 pages; 37 illustra- 

tions; price, $1.50; post- 

age, 10 cents extra. 


ParT III.— Blank, Edi- 
tion and Job Forward- 
ing, Finishing and 
Stamping. 


275 pages; 129 illustra- 
tions; price, $2.00; post- 
age, 10 cents extra. 


Part IV.— Gilt Edging, 
Marbling, and Hand 
Tooling. 


90 pages; 29 illustrations; 
price, $1.25; postage, 10 
cents extra. 


Size 6x9. 
Bound in Boards. 


Order today, or send 
for booklet showing 
the contents, sample 
pages, etc. 


BOOKBINDING 


r AND ITS AUXILIARY BRANCHES = 


IN FOUR PARTS: 


HE four volumes con- 

tain in concise yet com- 
prehensive form the broad 
knowledge the author, John 
J. Pleger, has gained by his 
many years of study and 
practice. They are written 
with but one idea in mind— 
their usefulness to every one 
connected in any way with 
binding and its branches. 


A special price of $5.00 is 
given when the complete 
set is bought. (Postage is 
20 cents extra.) Separate 
volumes can be had at the 
prices shown in this ad. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


(Book Dept.) 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 








Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


Send for a copy 
of our 
Book Catalogue 








—it’s Free 


HETHER you 

are an employ- 
er or employee, fore- 
man or apprentice, 
or simply interested 
in printing from the 
“user's” standpoint, 
you will find at least 
one book listed in 
this catalogue that 
will be worth many, 
many times its price, 
in the practical sug- 
gestions it offers for 
making your work 
both easier and more 
profitable to you. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


BOOK DEPT. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 


and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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; « sv Se in 
a Minimum of Make - Ready 


SAVING! time on hake ready, and securing sharp impres- 
sions are the two great things your press foreman has 
to strive for. - With Cromwell Traveling, Shifting and 

ee Tympan. Papers, his draw sheets are always tight— 


| “no swelling—and they néed not be oiled. They are also 


ee ces because they: resist o 


f moisture-proof, protecting the packing against dampness. 


You can La a rush job quicker with Cromwell Tympan 
eee t, enabling you to back up 


Po ee reasonably wet sheets. Quick delivery is. often ‘your best 
‘sel selling argument. - 
2 Crome papers will take more shanti d without’ re- 
placing, an and they never rot. 








We especially recommend Cromwell ities an Papers for 


trade journal and magazine printers where ed runs are 
without interruptions. It is ideal for book -work and 


necessary 
the highest grade of printing. Job printers will find it an ex- 
cellent tympan paper for printing bond, linen and covers. 
Bi Wecarry Cromwell Tympan Papers in stock ready for quick 
rf wi wea in rolls from 36 to 66 inches wide. Order today 
van 


secure. the. perfection and cognomy : in printing that 
Cromwell Tympan Papers give. 


Sample ‘of ‘our Tympan Paper sent on application. 


The Cromwell Paper Co. 


Department IP.” .. Jasper Place "Chicago, Il, U.S.A. 























